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WAR. 


Ix the last volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica there is an article 
on “‘ War” of very remarkable excellence. If the author—Colonel 
Maurice, Royal Artillery—had written nothing else, this article 
alone would, I think, stamp him as the ablest English writer 
on military subjects. He has, however, given us already several 
well-thought-out, admirably reasoned works. Amongst them The 
Balance of Power in Europe attracted the attention of the lead- 
ing statesmen of Europe, and displayed a thorough grasp of 
the subject he there placed so clearly before the public. Con- 
versant with the military history of all times, he brings to bear upon 
the article on War an intimate knowledge of all the great wars of 
this century. 

Not only is he well versed in all the military literature which 
treats of the campaigns in the Bismarck-Von Moltke epoch, but he 
has carefully studied on the ground the positions on which were 
fought many of the hardest contested actions of the last Franco- 
German War. I know of no English officer who possesses such a 
stored up accumulation of strategical facts and tactical information, 
and I think the severest critic who reads the article in question will 
readily admit that Colonel Maurice is well able to group instructively 
the arguments he bases on that knowledge, and to state them in 
clear, nervous English, which is very pleasant reading. 

Whilst this article on War is one that will deeply interest every 
soldier, the general reader owes Colonel Maurice a debt of gratitude 
for the clear and concise manner in which he explains what 
are mysteries to the uninitiated. I refer to the question of why 
it is that an army cannot always be concentrated and in fight- 
ing trim. Why it is that armies move so slowly. Why it is one 
army does not always attack the other in flank. What is the reason 
an army takes so long to pass a river. How it is that one side, 
after a series of moves or manceuvres, succeeds in taking the other 
at a disadvantage, and whilst amusing and detaining a large portion 
VOL. XLY. N.S. B 
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of the enemy’s forces with a vastly inferior detachment, is thus able 
to be much superior to him in strength at the most vital point. We 
are so accustomed to obtain food for ourselves and servants without 
any difficulty, that we are apt to forget that fifty thousand men and 
twenty thousand horses collected together into one locality require, 
besides water, about two hundred and fifty tons weight of food 
daily. It cannot be obtained locally, so most of it has to be brought 
up from the rear by railway or in horsed waggons. 

Much of the impatience felt by the people at home, during our 
little wars, at what they conceive to be the dilatoriness of the opera- 
tions, arises from ignorance upon the points I have specified. A 
man who takes his afternoon walk through by-paths and across 
country finds some difficulty in explaining to himself why it is that 
armies can only move on roads. It is to be hoped that this article 
in the Encyclopedia: Britannica will in future prevent those, whose 
province it is to inform us upon all the daily occurrences, in every 
campaign from repeating errors, into which a short study of the 
science they write about would have prevented them from falling. 

Military history and the general principles of war, formed in past 
ages an important item in the education of all great public men. It 
is, I think, very much to be regretted that those who aspire to be 
British statesmen no longer study these subjects. A careful atten- 
tion to the science of perspective might quite as well be omitted 
from the education of an artist. There was a time when a know- 
ledge of Vegetius and of the best contemporary works on War, was 
regarded as of equal importance to a statesman, as a knowledge of 
Vatel, Adam Smith, or Blackstone. The study of the art of war, 
that is really of its practice, is the especial province of the profes- 
sional soldier, but the great principles of its science can be as easily 
comprehended, as any book of Euclid by all clear-headed men alike. 
Although a little knowledge of war may be a very dangerous pos- 
session to the ruler or minister who is unwise enough to interfere 
directly in the movements and distribution of armies, as, for example, 
both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Davis did, I cannot but think that a clear 
conception of war’s first principles would have saved England from 
several rash and ill-starred undertakings, both by sea and land. 
Had our Cabinet in 1854 had even the most elementary knowledge 
of war, a little army that was incapable of taking the field, and was 
deficient in all the civil departments, stores, transport, &c., which 
are to an army what steam is to the engine, would never have been 
thrown ashore in the Crimea, to fight a Rusia army and take Sebas- 
topol. More recent instances might be quoted, but I refrain from 
doing so. 

Whilst I believe the main principles of war are to-day as they 
were when Napoleon with a small army fought that splendid cam- 
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paign of 1814, and dealt out crushing blows right and left upon the 
disunited allied forces, yet it is very evident that the practice of war 
now, as carried out with huge armies, is very different. The small 
army in a central position was easily moved, now in one direction, 
then again towards an opposite point of the compass. But large 
armies cannot be thus manipulated. It is difficult enough to feed 
and supply them along lines of communication well studied before- 
hand, but when the direction is changed from day to day, and forced 
marches are a necessary part of the plan adopted, any such operations 
as those so brilliantly executed by the French army in 1814, are out 
of the question when a large army is concerned. This can be easily 
understood when it is remembered, that the number and quality of 
the roads in any theatre of war which will enable a small army to 
move with rapidity, may be entirely insufficient for the advance of 
those enormous armies that are now placed in the field. One ordi- 
nary army corps, with its train of about a thousand waggons, march- 
ing by one road, covers about thirty miles of it. The reader will there- 
fore easily understand that the concentration alone for a great battle 
under the existing conditions of continental warfare is by itself one 
good day’s work. The practice of war in Europe now is very diffe- 
rent from what it was when Napoleon, in 1796, descending from the 
Maritime Alps, pounced rapidly first on one portion of his enemy’s 
army and then upon another. Railways and telegraphs have, of 
course, done a great deal to help to move armies and to feed them 
when moving, but these facilities do not compensate for the greater 
difficulties under which war is undertaken when armies are counted, 
not by thousands as formerly, but by hundreds of thousands as at 
present. 

In defining the difference between strategy and tactics, as being 
respectively concerned, the first with the theatre of war, the latter 
with the battle-field, I think Colonel Maurice somewhat restricts too 
much the subjects embraced under the heading of tactics. Battles 
are of rare occurrence, but marches and outpost and reconnaissance 
duties are every-day occupations with troops in the field. Yet few 
will deny that all these minor operations are tactical in their nature. 
They are certainly not strategical. I should describe them as the 
tactical incidents of strategy that are not necessarily connected with 
the battle-field. Colonel Maurice describes with great clearness the 
changed conditions under which war is now waged from those under 
which it was made at the beginning of this century. In doing so he 
naturally dwells upon the danger which the employment of the huge 
armies of to-day now entail upon a commander-in-chief, through being 
forced without his consent into a battle at any moment, by the 
action of subordinate generals. In referring to the early phase of the 
1870 war, that is to the battles of Weissenburg, Worth, Spicheren, 
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Colombey-Nouilly, and of Mars-la-Tour, he says they were “ brought 
on by the determination of subordinate leaders, and were not de- 
signed beforehand, either by the king’s headquarters or by the head- 
quarters of any one of the three armies” then in the field. The 
German army was invading France; it had taken the initiative, and 
of necessity had to accept the contingency of battle whenever and 
wherever it was offered. If the French were overtaken they were 
attacked at once, and when found in position the German general in 
command of the leading troops went straight for them with whatever 
troops he had at hand, knowing he would be supported from the rear 
by the arrival of fresh troops every hour, and that all columns whose 
commanders could hear the cannonade, would be straightway marched 
to his assistance. The Prussian headquarters in rear could not and 
did not exercise any effective control over the when or the where the 
battles I have named were fought. This policy, however, was success- 
ful everywhere in 1870. Indeed it is a remarkable fact that, with 
the exception of the defeats in 1866, of Langensalza and of Trau- 






































gta ror hi 
tenau, we have no means of judging how the German training for ie 
war would enable their army to bear the strain of serious defeat. J. 
That a beaten army should be able to retreat in safety and attack s 
again, almost immediately, it must not only have reached the highest ‘i 


perfection in battle training, but it must have that species of pluck th 
which enables the knocked down and severely punished pugilist to hi 
“come again, smiling, to the post.” 

Great confidence in the superiority of military training will 
cause troops to engage vastly superior forces in a retaining battle, I 
such as that of Mars-la-Tour, but it is only an inherited haughtiness 
of descent that will enable a people to bear up against repeated all 
defeats, month after month for several years, as the United States 
did in the Confederate war, with a dogged, fixed determination to fo 
fight on until victory crowned their efforts. It is, I believe, only Mf 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race who would have persevered as the f- 





Northern States of America then did. The genius of a people— " 
the outcome of race peculiarities—have great influence upon the _ 
conduct of a war, and still more upon its final result. Superiority ‘. 
in guns, rifles, and battle training may for a period enable the fre 
inferior to lord over the superior race, but in the end blood will ‘s 


tell, and the people which possess as their inheritance, the most a. 
stolid determination, joined to great power of body and soundness 
of health, must eventually win. Hence one of the greatest difli- he 
culties in the determination of all war problems. The race pecu- dj 
liarities which so seriously affect the individual soldier, the love 
of regiment, and the military spirit which influence the military th 
units into which they are distributed, the value of the battle train- 
ing imparted to every squad, the ability with which divisions, army 
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eorps, &c., are manipulated, all are important elements which combine 


ht to complicate the solution. 
e- Surely there is no student of war who is not well versed in all the 
« maxims of Napoleon. Many of them are nothing more nor less 
he than generally accepted rules in strategy. Colonel Maurice falls 
ad foul of those who venture to assert that certain commanders won 
nd victories in violation of the “ principles of war,” and without doubt 
Te ¥ he is substantially correct. To illustrate his meaning, he points out 
ff with sound appreciation of those principles, how faulty the Prussian 
‘t Ff plan of invasion of Bohemia in 1866 would have been if the intrinsic 
¥: military value of the two contending armies had been at all equal. 
8¢ Bf The Prussians then invaded Bohemia with two distinct armies operating 
ed from two independent bases far removed one from the other, and 
nd communicating with one another only by telegraphs through Berlin. 
he I think it will be generally admitted that had the great Napoleon 
88 BE been in Marshal Benedik’s place, the fate of the Prussians would 
th B have been that of Wurmser in 1796—7. But would Von Moltke 
™ fH have ventured upon such an operation if he had had a Napoleon 
lor as an antagonist? I think not. This is a striking instance 
at, where a great general knew when he could, and consequently 
ck ought, to disregard what is generally recognised as a commonly 
ont accepted rule of strategy. It should, however, be remembered 
ck that he disregarded it in accordance with a calculation based upon 
0 F his knowledge of the enemy’s position, of the genius of the leader 
4, opposed to ‘him, and of the exact time it would take that leader 
ill T to concentrate in the hopes of beating the Prussian armies in detail. 
le, Ty maintain, therefore, that in reality Von Moltke’s plan was not 
— only sound and safe, but in strict accordance with the greatest of 
fed Tal war principles, namely, to devise your plans in accordance with 
tes F what you know to be your enemy’s position, his intentions, his genius 
{0 I for war, and the moral and physical condition of his army. Von 
ily Moltke won because he attended to the first great axiom of war, that 
he Tis to know everything about your enemy. 
~~ | Whilst fully recognising how greatly changed are the conditions 
the under which wars are now conducted, it is, I think, the greatest folly 
ty to imagine that consequently we can learn nothing of importance 
the from the history of past campaigns. A study of all military history 
nll T+, useful to the student of war, and there is no campaign whose story 
ost T does not afford some lesson, some precept of value to-day. 
©] Formerly we depended upon the perfect drilling of our men; 
fi Thenceforward it is upon the efficiency of battle training and fire 
oe discipline we shall have to rely. Unless our regiments be first-rate 
V° lin both those points, we can no longer hope for victory, although 
TY | they may be able to march past like a wall, and go through the most 
'™ | complicated barrack-yard evolutions with the utmost precision. 
my 
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The new conditions of war require far more intelligence on the 
part of the officers and private soldiers to fit them for it than was 
formerly the case. In 1870 numerous mistakes in tactics and in 
troop-leading were made. So it will always be under present war 
conditions, where the individual action of each fighting man, of each 
small group in the firing line, means so much. The details upon 
which success depends must be in the hands of so many that the pos- 
sibilities and probabilities of error have been multiplied indefinitely. 

Colonel Maurice pays a just tribute to the memory of Sir John 
Moore, whose character malice so long sought to blacken, and upon 
whom failure entailed the ignorant verdict of military incapacity. 
The careful criticism of the military student has at length shown 
him to have been one of the few great commanders England has 
ever had, but it is only through the most graceful and pathetic of 
poems that his memory has been saved from the oblivion to which 
cruel English custom ruthlessly condemns the unsuccessful general. 
It is doubtful if the Duke of Wellington could have ever become 
the great man he was, had not the more brilliant Moore been 
sacrificed at Corunna through his belief in the lying promises of a 
lazy and ignorant ally. Belief in that same ally afterwards, nearly 
ruined Wellington and his army at Talavera. 

In an article such as that now under review, it is difficult to 
convey to the non-military reader a just conception of war, because 
he has generally the very crudest notion of what an army in the 
field is like. The ordinary Englishman is apt to imagine that 
there is some close resemblance between an Aldershot field-day 
and a battle; that even the time-honoured mancuvres in Hyde 
Park have some counterpart in war. Colonel Maurice has, how- 
ever, managed to give the general reader a very good notion of 
what cruel war is now really like. It has lost much of its pomp 
and glorious circumstance, and each new invention in the destruc- 
tive power of guns and explosives makes it, alas, necessary to bury 
some old cherished custom, and to rob war of some of its romance. 
The brief description given of army transport and of lines of 
communication is so clear, that henceforward all the information 
which is really necessary for a just comprehension of the subject 
can be obtained without poring through military books, which are 
generally uninteresting to all but soldiers. An army is, now more 
than ever, like a boy’s kite. In each case a long line extends 
backwards, which, if severed, brings starvation on the army, and 
brings the kite to the ground. In both instances, this long line is 
vulnerable. In the field, its protection alone often requires a small 
army. <A slight shock anywhere along that long weak tail is felt 
in the very heart of the army itself, and one of the most effective 
strokes in war, is to cut this line of communication along which 
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your enemy draws all his reinforcements and supplies. A modern 
army is such a very complicated organism, that any interruption in 
the line of communication tends to break up and destroy its very life. 

Even a well carried out threatened attack upon the base or line 
of communication often checks the advance of an enemy as effectu- 
ally as a direct attack made upon the enemy’s army itself. Your 
opponent must largely reduce his fighting force in front, in order to 
save his communications, and in so doing gives you a chance of 
meeting him with superior forces at some objective point, the pos- 
session of which may seriously influence the result of the war. This 
is a feint which, in many forms, is often attempted with a view to 
induce the enemy to weaken the point you have selected for attack. 
Against it you will then be able to bring your concentrated strength, 
an object, which is one of the great aims of both strategy and tactics. A 
victory gained under those circumstances should be so overwhelming, 
that it should not only break up the military organization, but the 
very fighting spirit of your enemy. Itshould destroy the confidence 
which each individual soldier has in himself, and that mutual co-opera- 
tion of all ranks and units which is the soul of a modern army, and 
which can alone hold it together. The reputation for skill and for 
success you thus acquire is a fresh incentive to your own men, and has 
a correspondingly depressing influence upon the spirits and confidence 
of your enemy. 

Colonel Maurice combats the old and commonly accepted apo- 
thegm, that whilst the science of strategy is constant, and its 
teaching the same now as it was in the days of Hannibal, the 
art of tactics varies from age to age, being obliged to follow all 
changes in the arts of destruction. He contends that, as human 
progress improves and revolutionizes what he very aptly terms the 
“implements of strategy,” that what I would call the guiding 
principles of strategy, and the rules deduced from them, change 
also. According to my notions, these changes may intensify or 
lessen the danger attendant upon the violation of those principles, 
and may alter the practice of strategy, but not its great elemen- 
tary rules. The greatest of all these rules of war, and which applies 
equally to both strategy and tactics, is to so move and manipulate 
your army as to succeed in bringing the enemy to a decisive struggle 
where he is forced to fight your concentrated army with only scat- 
tered and disseminated forces. To fight the enemy in detail with all 
your concentrated strength, is in fact the first great object at which 
strategy aims. If on the day of battle yours shall be much the 
stronger side, your strategy is good; and if your troops go into 
action in better condition, morally and physically—better fed and 
therefore stronger and more healthy, in better fettle, and therefore 
in greater confidence of victory—you have succeeded in winning a 
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great strategical success even before the beginning of the battle, in 
which they will engage under the most satisfactory tactical condi- 
tions. 

The new “implements” of strategy are railways, electric tele- 
graphs, and telephones, steamships of all kinds and sizes, canals, 
improved and macadamised roads, all improved modes of conveyance, 
such as bicycles, tricycles, &c.; lastly, compressed food. As an 
illustration of how these implements now differ from those in use at 
the beginning of the century, think how different would have been 
Napoleon’s position at Moscow at the head of a victorious army, if the 
railways and telegraphs which now connect that place with the Rhine 
frontier had existed in 1812? The military student will readily admit 
the difference there would have been under such circumstances in the 
result of the war. There would have been no disastrous retreat to 
furnish for all time texts for the moralist’s themes, and picturesque 
incidents for the artist’s pencil. The greatest of all men would by 
success have retained the fidelity of those allies who forsook him 
when he failed, and turned upon him with all their strength the follow- 
ing year. 

I cannot entirely endorse the assertion, “that the weapons of 
strategy have changed since the Napoleonic era more completely 
than those of tactics.” The great changes brought about by the 
use of railways and telegraphs are in the magnitude of the armies 
now used by all great military nations. But we can contemplate 
a condition of things that may lead again to the use of small 
armies, armed even more perfectly than soldiers are at present. 
Railways and telegraphs have not only introduced new complica- 
tions into the service of strategy, but they enable the strategist in 
his plans and combinations to ignore distance, and arrange for the 
movements of armies in the heart of desert countries, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles away from their base of supply. The use of the 
electric telegraph in tactics has been apparent in many actions, and 
at Magenta the railway was used to good tactical purposes. An 
army no longer crawls so much on its belly, as in the days when no 
roads, or only very few, existed. As a boy, when reading Cesar’s 
Commentaries, I was always much struck with the careful manner in 
which he timed his invasions to the seasons, so as to be able to 
depend upon finding supplies in the selected theatre of war. When 
he went into winter quarters, he took care to provide for his wants 
the following year by sowing large quantities of corn. It is a 
puzzle to many young military students why Czsar’s armies, and 
even the armies of the eighteenth century, went into quarters every 
winter, and did nothing until the fine weather began again. Tactics 
has a far greater charm for the young than strategy, and few pause 
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to dwell upon the difficulties which are always attendant upon feed- 
ing an army in the field, or of moving it in winter through a 
euntry where there are few or no roads. As boys, we delight in 
rading of how battles were won: how Marlborough charged with 
his cavalry at Blenheim, of how our storming party forced its way 
into Badajos. We seldom realise that before great macadamized 
yads and railways came into existence, troops could not move in 
yinter, and were therefore forced to idly hibernate in quarters. 

It is not easy to conceive how any science, any art, can be en- 
tirely without some general principles, and where there are recog- 
nised principles, there will most surely be rules also; they are the 
natural product or results of educated study applied to any group of 
general principles, and the principles which guide, and always have 
guided strategy, are no exception. War is a science, and as such 
has its principles, and rules deduced from those principles quite as 
urely as every other science. If it were otherwise, why is it such 
p sine quad non that a deep and minute study of the history of all 
preat wars, especially of the most recent wars, is essential to the 
ducation of every staff officer and of every general? Surely it is 
fom such study we learn lessons, and those lessons we impress 
upon the memory by rules educed from them, and thus formulated. 
may say, from the written experience of others. 

Whilst maintaining that there are rules which bear upon both the 
wience and practice of war, as directly as the Ten Commandments 
may be said to bear upon the teaching and practice of morals, I 
im the first to admit that nothing can be more foolish than any 
tempt to deal with war as one does with an exact science. To 
lidactically lay down precise formule for the guidance of a com- 
pander in the conduct of a war would be as absurd as it would be to 
lo so for the artist in the construction of his picture. The painter 
nows that blue and yellow mixed together produce green; it is a 

e he was taught by a master, or learnt from experience, just as all 
rnerals have learnt in a similar manner that, unless certain of suc- 
ess, to fight a general action with your back to an unfordable river 
sa most dangerous proceeding. Jomini tried to teach war as 
uclid is taught, and since his days many have followed his example. 
but the so-called science of war is simply the shrewd application of 
pmmon sense to a plan specially devised for the effective movement 
f one body of armed men upon another for the purpose of destroy- 
ig it. In the whole so-called science of war, there is nothing more 
econdite, more complicated, more difficult of comprehension, than 
here is in the common sense which enables an able man to succeed 

any form or phase of public life. But common sense has its 
kioms, and so has war its rules, which cannot be disregarded or 
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ignored without serious danger. Those rules must be known, the 
mind should be trained in them, and filled with the examples to be 
gathered from the history of campaigns where the neglect and 
violation of these fundamental principles led to defeat, and the 
reasons why, in exceptional cases, victory was the result. 

The deeply read pedant in war is always trying to make his plans 
and even the movements which require instantaneous decision, con- 
form to what he has read others have done under similar circum. 
stances. He rakes his mind for a precedent, or for a rule applicable 
to the exigency, and the result is delay, absence of initiation, and 
the failure which generally follows upon want of decision and 
common sense. All rules of war are merely deductions from the 
practice of war. It is no exact science, for the same results do not 
always follow upon the same proceedings or the same combination 
of circumstances. Apart altogether from the influence on any cam- 
paign, which is exercised by the curiously uncertain working of the 
human mind, with all its contradictions and liability to change, we 
have to note the startling complications which the chance physical 
condition of earth, sea, and sky introduce into every military pro. 
blem. That (a+) x (a+b) =a? +2ab+67 is a fact to be easily 
proved. That iron exposed to the air oxidizes, that iron filings 
acted upon by sulphuric acid generate hydrogen, are physical 
facts. But that an army occupying an extended position where one 
wing is widely separated from the other by some impassable or very 
difficult military obstacle must be beaten, is by no means true. Its 
commander, in taking up such a position, would have certainly vio 
lated a well-known military rule, and have given his opponent such 
an advantage, that under ordinary circumstances he ought to bk 
beaten, but it is not a certainty. A hundred circumstances may 
combine to give victory to him who has disregarded, perhaps del 
berately, a fundamental rule of his art. We always hear of the 
faults committed by those who fail ; every military student will repeat 
to you glibly many pedantic reasons to explain why it was that Wurm} 
ser, Benedik, Macmahon, and others were beaten. On the other 
hand, we are not given to be critical as to the plans and movement 
of those who win great victories, although a strict analysis of all the 
circumstances would prove, that in some instances they have bea 
achieved in defiance of the commonly accepted theory of war, of th 
very A BC of its science. At chess we sometimes win through 
serious error in play committed by our antagonist, or from a calculs 
tion as to what he will do, based upon our own appreciation of bi 
character and of his usual mode of play in certain positions. Even il 
such a game, where every piece has its certain and constant value 
the idiosyncrasies of the players have often much more to do with th 
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conduct and result of the game, than all the rules ever learnt by any 
beginner. But how much more so is this the case in the game of war, 
where no piece has any constant value, where the pawn, man, is 

daily, hourly acted upon by many influences physical and mental. 

The private soldier who is a noble hero to-day may be converted into the 

sneak and straggler of to-morrow. <A bad pain in the stomach, an 

attack of diarrhea, cold, hunger, thirst, or that wretchedness and 

misery which are the results of an army being dealt with as ours 
was by the Treasury in 1854, may take the whole heart and soul out 

of what had been a gallant band of soldiers. The best of armies may 

thus be rendered as limp as a party politician and as powerless as a 
steamship at sea with its shaft broken. On the other hand, some 

well put and glowing appeal to the patriotism and military sentiment 

of even shoeless, half-starved soldiers, like that addressed in 1796 
by Napoleon to the army of Italy, may so inspire them with hope, 

energy, and confidence, as to render them invincible. 

The longer a man has made war and the more he knows of its 
history from the earliest times until to-day, the more he must realise 
its uncertainties. The horse which starts at 3 to 1 on him, and is 
looked upon as a certainty, may put his foot in a hole near the finish, 
and be beaten by an inferior animal. The man who taught me 
billiards impressed upon me that I should never attempt any stroke 
upon the success of which I was not prepared to bet 3 to 2. And 
so itis in war. Except when driven by unavoidable circumstances 
to accept battle, as Moore was compelled at Corunna, for instance, to 
fight for the honour of his army and of his nation, you should not 
willingly and on ordinary occasions give battle unless you feel that 
the odds are at least 3 to 2 in your favour. To eliminate all chances 
of failure from war is impossible. When you have done your best, 
have brought your army to the scratch under the most favourable 
conditions of time and place, the men and horses well fed, all ranks 
inspired with a feeling of absolute confidence in the result, you will 
still in your heart, if you know war well, realise how uncertain is the 
game after all. When about to engage you may have the utmost con- 
fidence in yourself and in the daring valour and battle-training of your 
men, but in your heart you will acknowledge to yourself that after 
all, the result must rest with the God of battles. The smooth stone 
from the brook may again destroy the giant and disconcert his con- 
fident army. A sheeplike panic may at any moment ruin the most 
ably-conceived plan of attack, and put an end to the most reasonably 
formed anticipation of victory. It is this which makes the practice 
of war so difficult, although its theory, that is the axiom, rules, and 
principles of its science, are so easily acquired. 

Although it is quite certain that no amount of book-learning can 
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ever make a general, that the instinct of war must be natural to you 
as the love of sport, of art, or of music, yet it is as certain, that in 
these days especially, it is almost impossible for any man to become 
a great commander who has not deeply studied the history of all 
recent campaigns, minutely criticised every movement in each game, 
and entirely taken in and learnt the reasons which led to them. It 
is after such a study that men make rules for themselves, as we all 
do for our guidance in small private matters of every-day occurrence, 

The old school of English officers were apt to deride book-learning, 
and to scoff at students of war, and damn them as mere “ bookworms,” 
That Napoleon had advised his officers to read and re-read the cam- 
paigns of the great men who had gone before, made little impression 
upon the sturdy old British general, who was quite content to go 
straight for his enemy, and always ready to do so, whenever or 
wherever that enemy was to be found. Even now one often hears 
complaints that we insist upon men being able to pass the very 
simple and ordinary examinations for promotion which are prescribed 
by our Regulations. We don’t want all our regimental officers to be 
qualified for the position of general, but of this I am certain, that the 
more officers there are in the firing line in the day of battle who have 
thoroughly studied and mastered the art of tactics, and who have a 
fair conception of the aims and objects of strategy, the better it will 
be for the nation, far the better will, indeed, be our chances of 
victory. That the necessity for book-learning in war was at one time 
fully recognised is evident from the writings of the Duke of Albe- 
marle—the father of the present English Army—which are now on 
my table. He is entitled to speak on such a subject, for on Crom- 
well’s death he was in command of the finest army in every respect 
that England, or I suppose, indeed, any nation has ever owned. The 
heading of the last chapter of his book runs thus :—‘ That Leading 
and Discourse are requisite to make a Souldier perfect in the Art 
Military, how great soever his knowledge may be, which long experience 
and much practice of Arms hath gained.” 

In this article on War the reader is impressed with the necessity of 
adopting some sort of group system for fighting. All other nations 
have done so, and most of our thinking officers are strongly in favour 
of it. A very good plan for the formation of groups of eight men 
has been for some years back urged upon us by Colonel Macdonald, 
the late Lord Advocate of Scotland. He is now a Judge, but I am 
glad to say he continues to act Brigadier-General in command of the 
Edinburgh Volunteer Brigade. Many, like myself, have long looked 
upon him as far ahead of army officers in the matter of modern drill. 
His system of drill, which allowed each man ample room to use his 
limbs and to shoot with ease to himself, and his mode of fighting in 
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groups are both very similar to the present practice of the great 
(ontinental armies. Colonel Maurice quotes largely from our 
Volunteer Brigadier-General, and I would strongly urge all those who 
are not, through ignorance of war, hopelessly wedded to old ideas, 
to read with an open mind, Common Sense on Parade, or Drill without 
Stays, by Colonel the Right Hon. J. H. Macdonald, C.B. 

On this subject Colonel Maurice writes : 


‘tNow this one thing is certain, that whereas the great fighting formation 
of the past for British infantry was the line, that formation can be used no 
longer in actual fighting against troops armed with modern weapons, unless 
exceptionally in purely defensive positions, where its trained cohesion is in 
any case easy.” 


Search the stories of the battles fought in 1870, and you will find 
that the fighting line always consisted of a series of groups of men 
of varying strength. Is it not idle to ignore this fact? Is it wise 
not to frame your system of drill to meet it? Men begin to ask 
themselves, ‘‘ Why, therefore, retain all these stiff line formations in 
our drill-book ? ” 


‘‘Our drill must be adapted to deliver such groups as methodically and 
regularly as possible within the zone of fighting.” 


Further on Colonel Maurice says :— 


‘‘The one point that must be thoroughly realised is that the firearm of the 
present day has become the determining weapon, for the development of the 
eficiency of which all tactics must prepare the way.” 


There is one point on which we have every reason, in my opinion, 
to congratulate ourselves, and that is the smallness of our companies. 
Most foreign armies have very strong companies, of about two hundred 
and fifty of all ranks, whilst ours are just half that size. The 
Germans adopted these big units not from tactical but from economical 
reasons. In fact, it is very doubtful if their country could supply 
them with the number of officers they would require under our 
system of small companies. These strong companies were created in 
Prussia long before the present development of tactics, and the 
Germans have had to make their fighting formation fit into a battalion 
organization that was not invented to meet any tactical want at all. 
To me it is quite certain that the tactics of to-day accord far better 
with a system of small than of very large companies. Our company 
unit of about one hundred men is far more easily commanded, and 
its fire more effectively controlled and usefully directed, than can be 
done with the overgrown German company. The English captain’s 
command in action is far more handy, can be more easily provided 
with shelter, or effectively introduced anywhere into the fighting 
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line, than the sort of small battalion which the German company of 
to-day resembles. If it were not for economical reasons, I should 
not be sorry to see the war strength of our companies made even 
smaller than at present. 

Colonel Maurice addresses to us the following home truths, which 


I earnestly hope may bear fruit. Fit 
) ) f 





































‘‘There is a dread of change when change is required, because officers and 
men have come to look upon the great traditions of the past as sacred. We 
must frankly face the fact that the character of battles having changed, we Hture 
must work back from the conditions of our present battle-fields to the peace- FAVo, 
forms which will prepare our soldiers for them.”’ 


arm. 

If this be true, and I believe it to be so absolutely, the time has “ 
come when we should carefully review every regulation, every point, ot 
that bears upon the training of our soldiers in the art of actual a 
fighting. Let us search out what a battle is now really like. We i 
are too apt to take our views of it from Crimean experiences, or a 


from Aldershot field days. We have long had stereotyped views on J, 
this subject, and have apparently striven to force war, as it were, to J 
conform to our splashy mode of imitating it during peace mancewvres. 


We must now reverse the process, and having informed ourselves ™” 
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thoroughly as to what actually takes place in battle, let us work 
back, and frame our drill and battle training so that it may fit the 
soldier for what he must do to win in that awful hour. It behoves 
us to see that the soldier’s clothing and equipment is best suited for 
the work he will then have in hand; and we must if necessary, in 
ruthless defiance of all tradition and of what our former views on 
the subject may have been, remodel the soldier’s garments until we 
have made them as suitable for battle work as are the costumes we 
wear in private life for the sports for which they are intended. Due 
regard for the soldier’s life, for the nation’s honour, makes this an 
imperative duty. 

The battles of the future will be very different from even those 
of 1870, and will bear very little resemblance to those of Crimean 
times. One remarkable change will be the absence of nearly all that 
terrific noise which the discharge of five or six hundred field guns 
and the roar of musketry caused in all great battles. We shall have 
practically no smoke to mark the position of the enemy’s batteries 
and troops in action. The sound of cannon will be slight, and 
will no longer indicate to distant troops where their comrades are 
engaged or the point upon which they should consequently march. 
Our sentries and advanced posts can no longer alarm the main body 
upon the approach of the enemy by the discharge of their rifles. The 
camp or bivouac will no longer be disturbed at night by the splutter- 
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ing fire of picquets in contact with the enemy. Different arrange- 
ments for giving the alarm upon the approach of hostile columns will 
lave to be resorted to. The main column on the march cannot in 
future be warned by the shots of flanking parties, of the enemy’s 
proximity, and a battle might possibly be raging within a few miles 
wit, without that fact becoming at once apparent. 

Most of the important mechanical inventions, most of the great 
discoveries in science, have some direct influence upon the manufac- 
ture and use of the arms, ammunition and equipment, of the soldier. 
Woe to the nation that does not make her tactics conform to the 
ums of the day, and to the varying conditions under which war is 
made and battles fought and won. Wellington won great battles, 
eause, being a thoroughly practical soldier, well read in war 
«ience and of great experience on the battle-field, he had adopted a 
ystem of drill and tactics not only thoroughly in accord with the 
ums he had to employ, and the conditions under which contending 
wmies then met in battle, but in at least one great respect, far ahead 
i the tactical formations used by all other nations. I refer to his 
we of the “ thin red line.”’ 

Are we certain that we now alter our system of battle training 
weording as those conditions vary ? Let the man of war experience, 
those mind is thoroughly saturated with the history of what took 
_ in the great struggles between Frank and Teuton in 1870, 

risit Aldershot, and then tell the nation whether he is or is not satisfied 
vith what he sees there. Our army is beautifully drilled, but it 
ems to be dawning upon us that our drill still retains much that 
vas invented by Frederick the Great, and subsequently modified by 
Sir John Moore to suit the different conditions under which men 
fought in his days, from those of fifty years before. The mathe- 
matically straight lines and rigid columns, with all their mechanical 
wheels and elaborate changes of front, in fact, all that we still term 
“brigade drill,” with its obsolete exactness and dressing upon points, 





meant a great deal a century ago, but have they any relation to a 
wldier’s battle duties in the present epoch? Are they, as some 
believe, as useless and objectless now, as would be the hand grenade 
frill, or the management and handling of the pike, to which our 
mcestors attached so much importance in the reigns of the Stuarts ? 
The soldier to be of real use in war has now so much to learn that 
the Germans have ruthlessly wiped out from their military training 
ull the showy and theatrical movements in which some generals 
still take delight, and by the accurate performance of which they 
are still prone to estimate the military efficiency of regiments. There 
are some even who think that you might quite as usefully 
teach our soldiers to dance, and as justly estimate their battle 
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value by the exactitude with which they performed the sailor's 
hornpipe. 

Modesty forbids me to say how much superior I know the “ tum 
out” of our cavalry, infantry, and artillery to be to that of all other 
nations. But although this smartness of appearance may please the 
eye in Hyde Park, will it in the least degree help towards success 
in battle? In other armies, the attention which we pay to burnish- 
ing our steel chains and polishing our brass buttons, is riveted on 
efficient “ battle-training,” and the care and energy of their officers 
are devoted to its teaching. Which is right on this point, the 
German army or our army? ‘The question is an important one, 
Many think that our drill is meant to prepare the British army for 
a “ battle-experience of the past.”’ 

Colonel Maurice, in the earlier part of his article, thus shows how 
this “‘ battle experience of the past’ has ceased to be applicable to 
our present conditions of war :— 


‘** Now the capacity to act together under the orders of one man can never 
be dispensed with under any of the conditions of modern war. The instinctive 
obedience of a rank of soldiers to the order to turn ‘‘ Right about,” when that 
order sends them back into the ground where shells are bursting and wher 
bullets are raining, has been a power in fighting too great for us ever willingly 
to throw it away. Some humorous illustrations of its effect on soldiers, and 
of the victory-winning power which an even apparently unintelligent submis- 
sion to this authority of instinct has given, more especially to English soldiers, 
are mentioned in the article Army (vol. ii. p. 589). In proportion as men 
understand war they value this effect, and would be unwilling even to diminish 
at a given moment actual loss of life if that diminution were secured by any 
sacrifice of this power. An old English battalion trained to the absolute per- 
fection of such mechanical obedience was a splendid fighting instrument. No 
training, however perfect, to take advantage of ground, to seek cover, to glide 
on to the weak points of an enemy, will compensate, even in these days, a 
deficiency in that habit of utter self-abnegation, of entire subordination to the 
one purpose of united action under assigned orders. But, under the modern 
conditions of war, the loss inflicted within a given time by the terrible weapons 
now in the hands of all armies is so great that the very formations under which 
on a parade ground the armies of the past prepared to move in actual fighting 
under the orders of their commanders, are mechanically as much as morally 
dissolyed. Not even can the voice of the captain or the subaltern be heard, 
much less that of the lieutenant-colonel, above the din of breechloaders and of 
shrapnel shells. It is not therefore with a light heart, not willingly, 
not as thinking that a dispersed order of ‘fight is something in itself more 
powerful or more advantageous than a rigid formation in which ordered 
and orderly movement is easy, in which force can be concentrated, in 
which the habits of discipline can be more certainly maintained, but of dire 
necessity, that the most experienced soldiers of our day have come to the abso- 
lute conviction that only by preparing armies for fighting in dispersed order 
can discipline be maintained at all. The great problem of modern tactics, in 
so far as it concerns actual fighting, which regulates everything else, is how 
to maintain the old unity under the new conditions which make it so difficult.” 


And afterwards, when he has expressed his admiration for the 
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practical way in which our forefathers applied their training to the 
practical conditions of their time, and has shown how a long peace 
tended to stereotype the forms they adopted, he continues thus, in 
words to which I am anxious to direct special attention :-— 


“Men talk about the practice of forms in which their life is spent as 
‘practical work.’ ‘They look upon all experience gathered from the fields 
where shells actually burst, and where infantry firearms are used to kill, as 
‘theoretical.’ The truth is exactly the opposite. Such merit as the older 
drill at present has is due to certain theoretical considerations which were at 
oe time soundly deduced from practice in the past. The only practical work 
isthat which tends to prepare men, not for the inspection of some general on 
a parade ground, but for actual war. An army is doing ‘practical’ work in 
the preparation for its real duty—that of winning battles. Jt is employed on 
mischievous theoretical work, on false theory, whenever it is doing anything else.” » 


[earnestly trust that all our officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
will take this wise admonition seriously to heart. If we refuse to 
do so, if we blindly insist upon preparing for a past condition of 
war which can never be reproduced, our army will most certainly be 
found wanting on the day of trial, that is, of battle with any Euro- 
pean enemy. 

WOLSELEY. 


(1) The italics are mine. 
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I ruink it is probable that the circumstances which brought about 
the transformation of a genus of anthropoid apes into upright, self- 
conscious, enterprising man, made our early human ancestors chiefly 
carnivorous in their diet, and, I also suspect, aAAyAopayor, ot 
“eaters of one another.” The existing apes and monkeys are 
mainly vegetarians in their natural state, more, it would seem, 
because plant-food is the easiest and most accessible form of nourish- 
ment they can obtain in their present conditions of life. Still they 
are much more carnivorous and “general” in their dietary than 
students of natural history formerly imagined. Most monkeys and }, 
baboons are insectivores ; some, such as the Colobus vellerosus—a beau-§ 4 
tiful, thumbless, black and white, long-haired monkey of West§ q 
Africa—are exceedingly fond of spiders, grubs, and even scorpions. §f 9 
All the Simiide will eat eggs, and I scarcely know of any, in the old 
world, who will not eagerly devour meat or fish when they can get a 
it, though I admit they prefer it cooked, and will often reject ith a 
when raw, thus showing the vague longing for a cuisine which must§ gy 
have unconsciously urged on early man in his experiments with fire. q 
Still, I can recall no authenticated case of monkeys or apes deliberately § ¢} 
attacking, killing, and eating members of their own species orf m 
tribe, and it is probable that they are never guilty of “ allelophagy."§ p; 
Not that they are deterred by moral scruples, but the idea has not h, 
occurred to them, they not being, so to speak, professional carnivores.§ eo 
But when Protanthropos found himself by changed climatic condi-§ gj; 
tions or enforced emigration less and less well provided with the m, 
fruits of the soil, and increasingly compelled to adopt other means n¢ 
of sustenance than digging up edible roots, biting off new leaf-shootsf ay. 
gathering nuts and fruits, or tearing open the crowns of unfoldingf jg 
herbs or palms, to devour the edible “heart ” of the crucifer or thef oo 
endogen, then he was forced in the struggle for existence to nourish ex 
himself on fish, flesh, and fowl, insects, molluscs, spiders—whateverf th 
form of nutritive matter he could find to satisfy his hunger. He bef fa; 
came a more effective beast of prey than the sabre-toothed tiger or thf w< 
cave-bear ; for his cunning and his resort to artificial weapons stood] m, 
him in better stead than the six-inch long canines of Macherodus anf an 
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(1) I venture to coin a term “allelophagi,’’ analogous to “anthropophagi,” whicl§ 
latter, together with ‘‘ cannibal,” does not meet the want of a word expressing a phasg PT! 
which seems to our ideas a breach of the elementary principles of social economy eveq wh 
among the lower animals, viz. where members of the same species devour each other- lov 
where wolf eats wolf, shark eats shark, and a wounded crow is pecked to pieces an 
devoured by other crows. der 
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the sickle-like claws of Ursus speleus. And why not, when he could 
reproduce the tiger’s fangs with his sharpened flints, and the knock- 
down blow of the grizzly bear with his tree-branch studded with 
thorns or twig-spikes, or set with razor-edged shells ; and when he 
could superadd to these extraneous aids the snare, the pitfall, and 
the choice of opportunity ? To the dim, confused “conscience ” of 
earliest man the murder of his fellow-man was no more a shock 
than the attacking and devouring of a wounded wolf would be to his 
hungry fellow-wolves. No doubt, long before man was quite deter- 
mined as a species or a genus, there existed among his progenitors 
the same vaguely defined “tribal”? idea which is so marked in the 
baboons, and which to a certain extent influences the condition of 
most species of apes and monkeys. The advantages and duties of 
combination must have been even more evident and understood by 
him—by his very raison d’étre—than they are by the intelligent 
African baboons who in their little tribal communities protect and 
assist one another, though they may attack and kill strangers from 
other alien families or tribes. Early man, compelled for purposes of 


old self-defence and effectual attack to subordinate individual rivalry to 
get a combination of his brothers and sisters and cousins against the 
t it attacks of wild beasts or of hostile fellow-men, or to carry out a 
ust # successful raid on a coveted feeding-ground, or to pursue and do to 
ire.{ death some elephant or wild bull, would soon acquire the conviction 
‘ely that it was inexpedient—and consequently wrong—to gratuitously 


murder a fellow tribesman, ‘unless under overpowering individual 
provocation—such as the attempt on the part of an uncle to share a 


no'f hoard of oysters, or the too marked attentions of a cousin to one’s 
resi courted bride. Consequently a social condition would be reached 
ndi-f similar to that of most existing savage races, wherein there is nor- 
the mally peace and security among the members of a tribe, but where 
ealsi no obligations to humanity in general, to extra tribal mankind, 
ots are recognised. It therefore follows that in this stage of morality it 
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is not wrong to kill a fellow human if he does not belong to your 
community. Nay, more, it is meritorious; for pristine man and the 
existing savage was and is penetrated by a vague understanding of 
this terrible struggle for existence in which we are involved, and so 
far from framing such a proverb as ‘The more, the merrier,” he 
would find satisfaction in killing a stranger by the feeling that it 
meant one more rival out of the way—one more competitor for food 
and space and the right to reproduce got rid of. Once you have 
skilled your man, reasons the modern savage, and no doubt reflected 
@primeval humanity, once the initial crime, if crime, is committed, 
vel why neglect such good food, why not eat your slain enemy ? These 
low human types would be as little infl enced by sentimental consi- 
derations at first as a hungry lion or a half-starved hyena. Man’s 
c2 
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flesh, to them, would be as other flesh; perhaps, however, more nour- 
ishing, tender, and savoury. Beginning accidentally as occasional 
cannibals, without the deliberate correlation of the killing and eating, 
these savages would soon become so enamoured of this food-supply— 
a meat so easily obtained as contrasted with the wearisome and 
precarious chase of wild animals—that they would eventually de- 
liberately hunt and kill their fellow-men who were strangers 
to their tribe or community, for the sole purpose of feasting 
on their flesh. And there is no question that to their thinking, 
man’s meat must be supremely delicious, or else why do s 
many African tribes undertake regular cannibalistic raids when 
their country is bountifully provided by Nature with easily- 
obtained food, such as edible roots, berries, nuts, all manner of game 
in the forests and fish in the rivers? Captain Coquilhat, an official 
of the Congo Free State, who resided for one or two years among the 
Bangala of the Upper Congo, and effected such wonders in gaining 
their friendship and confidence, and in winning them over to mili- 
tary service under the Free State Government, gives in his recent 
book graphic descriptions of the frequent warlike expeditions under- 
taken by one section of the Bangala against other kindred and ad- 
joining tribes, seemingly for the sole object of obtaining human flesh 
to eat. And yet, as he points out, their country is well provided with 
a variety of vegetable food and domestic animals, such as fowls, 
dogs, goats, and sheep, to say nothing of an incredible abundance of 
fish in their land of lakes and rivers. The same observation holds 
good about the Monbuttu on the Upper Welle, of whom we have had 
such vivid descriptions from Dr. Schweinfurth and Emin Pasha. 
In this pleasant land of gentle-mannered, sunny-tempered people, 
where the loveliness of surrounding nature seems to impart a joyance 
to the native life and a keen appreciation of beauty, which provokes a 
decided wsthetic development of decorative art; in this country 
of stately forests, where the vivid scarlet of a parrot’s tail-feathers, 
or the blue-green and purple harmony of the plantain-eater’s 
plumage, or the cream-white flower-bracts of a mussenda, and the 
graceful poise of a swaying oil-palm, appear to excite a keen sense of 
pleasure in the native mind—in this land of beauty and abundance, 
cannibalism is as established, practical, and ordinary a custom as 
our eating beef, mutton, and pork in England. In Monbuttuland 
droves of slaves and captives are herded and fatted like cattle against 
killing-day. So is it to a great extent among the Manyema 
people, whose occasional relapses into anthropophagy, even while 
serving as porters in explorers’ caravans on the Upper Congo, have 
excited somewhat exaggerated horror among the Europeans who 
reported the news. I say “exaggerated,” because the Europeans 
in question dated their reports from the Bangala district, almost in 
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sight of cannibal repasts which took place from time to time without 
exciting much comment. This phase of cannibalism is, in fact, 
one of sheer gourmandise, and is chiefly confined to the savages of 
Africa, whose lands are well supplied with food, and it scarcely applies 
to the more sombre eating of man’s flesh which takes place in Polynesia 
and Australia, and arises rather from deficient food or meat-supply, 
or from religious motives, than from a depraved liking for this parti- 
eular kind of flesh. Acts of cannibalism, it would appear, often 
occur among the Australian savages which are prompted by prin- 
ciples of economy and thrift, and are in no way inspired by senti- 
mental considerations nor by a spirit of boastful savagery, such as 
that which occasionally incites the Chinese, or the North American 
Indians, or the Arabised East Africans, to devour the hearts or 
livers of their slain enemies. That very interesting compilation, 
The Races of Australia, edited by Mr. E. M. Curr, gives us a vivid 
impression of the severely practical, the brutally materialistic nature 
of the native Australian. In the hard life he has to lead—or 
had to lead, in the days when his tribal laws and regulations were 
framed—in a semi-desert, poor, unproductive country (as Nature 
made it), he has been obliged to turn to account every source of food 
supply which is naturally provided, for he is too brutish to have 
practised agriculture, and having never risen above the hunter 
stage—the lowest of all human conditions, the most purely animal 
—he has scarcely attempted to exercise that deliberate interference 
with the natural conditions of his environment which elsewhere has 
so vastly modified human surroundings, and has enabled the superior 
races of mankind to supplement with art what is lacking in nature. 
The dearth of food with which the Australian is always threatened 
urges him not to repudiate any form of flesh which may come in his 
way, and consequently the bodies of those who may be accidentally 
killed would, in most cases, be devoured by their hungry friends or 
fellow-tribesmen. It is naively remarked in the work I have referred 
to—The Races of Australia—that ,“ if a fat man fell from a tree and 
broke his neck, he would certainly be eaten.” So also, among cer- 
tain tribes, who in addition to taking the most stringent measures 
to limit the privilege of procreation to a few males in the com- 
munity, allow the fathers and mothers to kill off such of their chil- 
dren as seem unfit or unnecessary. The bodies of the children so 
killed are eaten by the father or male relatives. The mother does 
not abstain from sentiment, but because she is not allowed by the 
men to share such toothsome viands; for, strange to say, both in 
Africa and Australia women are often precluded from eating human 
flesh because their selfish, overbearing mates think it too good to be 
lavished on the weaker sex. 

The native races of Australia are so low in the scale, so brute-like 
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in their unreclaimed condition, that it is hardly more reasonable to 
blame them for their utilitarian cannibalism than it would be to 
animadvert severely on the immorality of monkeys or the ferocity 
of wolves. But the African——a vigorous race of men, more rational, 
more susceptible to improvement, and remarkable for the facility 
with which he can assimilate the civilization that is thrust on him- 

deserves rigorous punishment when he persists in eating the flesh of 
his own species notwithstanding the bountiful supplies of other food 
his continent supplies. I never so thoroughly appreciated the 
“unnecessary” character of this African anthropophagy as during an 


exploration of the Upper Cross River' in the early part of the present 

year. My canoe had been Stop] { d, and I had been “ capture d” and 

carried on shore by a noisy, boisterous band of natives. They meant 

me no harm, but objected to my visiting the tribe beyond them, with 
J 7 4 mm . 1 . jz 

whom they were at war. Their country bore a singularly prosperous 


appearance, wit 


7 
[ 
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His vidy plantation ol yams, swet 


t potatoes, ground- 
nuts, collocasia arums, manioc, Indian corn, and bananas; and the 
large herds of sleek cattle and the numerous sheep, goats, fowls, and 
Muscovy ducks. So abundant was food, and so exceptional were 
these Africans in their hospitality, that in the course of two days 
they had filled my canoes with twelve hundred yams,’ a number of 
corn-cobs, fowls, ducks, sheep, and goats, until I had to ery, ‘‘ Hold! 
enough,” because the canoes were dangerously overloaded. More- 
over, they presented a large bullock to my Kruboys. Any ene who 
knows Africa and the natural stinginess of the Negro will realis: 
how abundant must have been the local food-supply to account for 
such easy generosity as this! Yet in this land of plenty the people 
craved for human flesh, to obtain which they were constantly fight- 
ing with their neighbours. But a little while before my arrival a 
successful “ bag”’ of captives had been made, a feast had taken place, 
and, as a relic of the abundance, there was a smoke-dried human leg 
hanging from the rafters in the chief’s hut where I sat and parleyed, 
which swayed to and fro over the smoking brands on the clay hearth. 
Lower down the Cross River, in the district of Enyoi (part of the 
Ibo country), about the mest cold-blooded cannibalism is reported to 
exist which I have ever heard of. Youths are purchased at the 
interior slave-markets, and are dealt with as we deal with the young 
sheep and oxen which we turn into wethers and bullocks—are deli- 
berately unsexed so that they may fatten quicker, and are then fed 
upon yams and nourishing food till they are ready for the feast. 
Horrible and incredible as this statement may appear, it is one that 


(1) The Cross River is an important stream which rises in the plateau south of the 
River Binue, and enters the Gulf of Guinea, on the west coast of Africa. 

(2) These yams are so large that one and a half forms a sufficient daily ration even 
for a hungry Kruboy. 
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I make on good authority ; and this phase of cannibalism has also, I 
believe, come under the notice of certain traders and missionaries of 
Qld Calabar who have visited the district I speak of. 

There is little doubt that the abrupt cessation of the exportation 
of slaves, which was brought about on the west coast of Africa by 
British intervention, temporarily increased the prevalence of canni- 
balism in the Oil Rivers and Niger delta.t| Having no longer a 
profitable market for their war-captives and criminals, the natives 
have found it more convenient to consume them than to let them 
eat the bread of idleness and cumber the ground ; for the domestic 
they 
oppose to all threats and coercion a dogged resistance of stubborn 


slaves in these parts seemingly will xof work for their living ; 
idleness that nothing can overcome. Slave labour in Africa is a 
broken reed to rely on. We want the vigorous, cheerful work of 
free, willing men, like Kruboys and Zanzibaris. 

For the cannibalism of the epicure, of the kind I have just 
described, no shadow of an excuse can be found in our view of 
morality. Indeed, all forms of cannibalism wherein the victim is 
killed to be eaten are inadmissible in a state of civilization based on 
our code of laws, and sharing our conception of right and wrong, 
from the fact that they involve a preliminary crime. Human life, 
in the dominant form of civilization, and in the most advanced 
public opinion of the present day, is becoming increasingly sacred 
and precious——so much so that we can hardly realise that it is not a 
hundred years since our cruel ancestors hanged men and women for 
small robberies, forgeries, and uttering false coin, and it is with 
difficulty, and only by the necessity of self-preservation that we 
can sanction the destruction of our enemies in warfare or the execu- 
tion of a murderer—one who has rightly forfeited his life by 
depriving another of the inestimable privilege of living. But in 
Africa, many parts of Asia, in Polynesia and Australia, much less 
importance is attached to the value of human life, and the murder of 
a stranger, an outsider to the tribe, is rather a matter for glorification. 
I blame these cannibals less for the eating of the flesh of their own 
species, which from their point of view is utilising good food, than for 
the initial and unpardonable crime of murder. In my own case I know 
I should bitterly resent being killed, but once dead it would not only 
be a matter of indifference to me, but it would be a source of actual 
satisfaction to know that my earthly tenement had found sepulture 
in the bodily systems of my fellow-humans—that my component 
atoms, or a good proportion of them, had re-entered on active work 
in society, so to speak, with such a pleasant abruptness, instead of 


(1) This much must be said in palliation of the Mohammedan slave-raiders, that they 
often break up“communities of inveterate cannibals, and that once Mohammedanised 
the negro regards cannibalism with horror. 
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being doomed to absorption by a mixed myriad of lower forms of 
life. How much more agreeable the prospect of having one’s mortal 
remains consumed by a restless, enterprising hysna or a soaring 
vulture (the beautiful Parsi notion) than to languish in the inactive 
forms of cemetery flowers and evergreen shrubs! It is this con- 
sideration which leads me to mention a beautiful and sentimental 
form of cannibalism now almost extinct, but which prevailed ori- 
ginally in parts of Asia, America, and Africa, where, as anciently 
among the Issedones of Central Asia (¢este Herodotus) and the 
Tibetans some six centuries ago, the bodies of those who died were 
reverently reduced to an edible paste and consumed by their relatives 
and friends. This practice may not be consonant with our ideas and 
scruples, but no one can refuse to admit its exquisite pathos and 
susceptibility for poetic treatment. The loving absorb all that is 
mortal of the loved one, and the latter in dying has the happy assur- 
ance that his or her dissolving molecules will not be scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, but will acquire new being in the old haunts 
and amid the attendant circumstances of their former activity. This 
conception must have proved strangely attractive to the metempsy- 
chosic mind of savage and semi-civilized man; but in some countries, 
and under ruder conditions of life, it lost much of its poetry and 
assumed a more brutal and practical form. “If,” argued pristine 
and savage humanity, somewhat put to it to find sufficient subsist- 
ence, “If it is right and proper and economical to consume the 
bodies of the deceased, why wait till they die naturally? Why not 
forestall the inevitable, put them painlessly out of their misery, and 
reabsorb them into the bosom of the family?” So it resulted ina 
curious phase of social economy, which prevails and prevailed in 
parts of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia (more especially in districts 
where food was scarce), where no old people were seen by the 
inquiring traveller, who learnt that as soon as they arrived at decre- 
pitude they were painlessly killed and found a ready tomb in the 
maws of the young and middle-aged members of the tribe.' As 
the weakly children were also consumed by their parents, the coia- 
munity must have seemed always in a state of vigour, with a society 
for ever in the prime of life. 

Although they are never accused of superadding cannibalism to 
“ senicide,” still the ancient Sardi of Sardinia regarded it as a sacred 
and solemn duty for the young to kill their old relations when they 
were verging on dotage; and several classical authors give us a graphic 
and in some instances a pathetic description of the old mother knowing 
that her time had come, cheerfully and resignedly making prepara- 
tions for her burial, and when all was ready, the grave dug, the funeral 


(1) Vide Monteiro’s Angola and the River Congo, The Races of Australia, and most 
writers on the Pacific islands and New Guinea. 
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feast prepared, summoning her friends and relatives, and exhorting 
her weeping son to be of good courage, to strike hard and surely with 
the sacrificial club, and not to wince because the deed was painful 
to his filial feelings. Despite the tribal instinet which among many 
of the more highly developed birds and mammals prompts a spirit 
of camaraderie and mutual help among the fellow-members of each 
community, and which intensifies the beautiful unselfish love of 
parents towards their offspring, we see but little respect or sympathy 
shown towards the aged and effete, who are either killed and eaten, 
or cast out of the tribe and left to starve. In very early human 
society there was probably no deliberate, organized slaying and 
consuming of the older, weaker members of the community, but 
such deeds were sporadic, so to speak, and what the French would 
eall “regrettable incidents.” Drutish Protanthropos, perhaps, has 
been ranging the wintry woods all day in vain quest of game, 
and returns to the tribal cave, vaguely cross, in a dull, unreason- 
ing way, and keenly hungry. Ly the smouldering fire lies a still 
uncracked marrow-bone remaining’ from the last repast, and this 
he is about to greedily seize, perhaps, when to his anger and dis- 
appointment it is snatched from his extended hand by an old, lean 
aunt. An angry dispute takes place, for the aunt will not forego her 
hold on the bone, and much-provoked and hungry hie yields 
to brute rage and cracks her skull with a stone axe or fells her with 
a firebrand. Then follows an indistinct remorse, and a dull conscious- 
ness that he has done wrong. There is a clamour of shrieking 
female relatives and a growling protest among the men; but after a 
while the outery ceases, and Protanthropos recovers his spirits. It 
is agreed that the deed is irregular—a sin against the community ; 
but there, it is done, and the aunt lies dead. ‘‘ What shall we do 
with her body ?” asks some one. “ Eat it,” boldly suggests her 
hungry nephew, and without much more ado the slain aunt is 
hastily broiled and her bones are amicably picked in the family 
circle. This is a fatal precedent. When next the horde is hungry 
a quarrel is fixed on an old uncle, and he is killed and consumed ; 
then grandfather and grandmother severally meet with “ accidents,” 
and are likewise absorbed, until at length it passes into a rule that 
all the elders of the tribe, when they become toothless or tiresome, 
when they lose their cunning in the chase or are slow at kindling 
fires and preparing food, shall be slain and eaten by their relatives. 

Cruel as this practice is, and opposed as it may be to the prin- 
ciples which euide our social morality, it is interesting from a 
philosophical point of view to reflect on the effect it would have on 
the dispositions of the older members of our civilized communities. 
If, like certain tribes in West and South-west Africa, or in Aus- 
tralia, it was our custom to immolate and reduce to a kind of sub- 
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lime Liebig’s extract all the aged folk who showed unmistakable 
signs of failing powers, how preternaturally quickened would become 
the faculties of our elderly relatives! How they would wax in 
amiability as they waned in strength! What pathetic anxiety they 
would display to make clear to their critical kinsfolk how spry and 
active, how cheerful, willing, and attentive they remained, despit« 
the failing sight, the whitening hair, the stiffened gait! In humbk 
circles, Mrs. Gummidge would cease all reference to the “ Old ’un,” 
and though her gaicty might be a little forced, still her un- 
ceasing industry and unvarying amiability would long stave off 
her inevitable doom. And when we ourselves, as our years in- 
creased and middle-age lay behind us, felt the first warnings of 
approaching decrepitude, should we not hasten to repair the breaches 
of time, to foster and retain as long as possible our vigorous 
juvenility of mind and body ¥ Should we not tend to become Liberal 
rather than Conservative in our old age, and so increase in sweet- 
ness of disposition and broad-minded charity towards all men that 
when the inevitable day came when our failing powers could hold 
out no longer, and a doctor’s certificate compelled our reluctant 
relatives to do their duty, it would be with a feeling of sincere 
regret that they put an end to our individual existence and ingested 
the essential extract of our mortal remains? Perhaps in a more 
advanced intellectual state than that we are in at present, we might 
view such a fate, such a culmination to our life and labours with 
resignation, caring less for individual than collective existence, and, 
with a rare unselfishness that at present we can only dimly appre- 
ciate, sinking our personal interests in the advancement of com- 
munal welfare. In a condition of thought like this a conscientious 
person who felt himself effete would offer himself up for reabsorption 
by those around him who had not spent their energies. Thus the 
pension-list would be greatly reduced and the community kept at a 
certain level of vigour. But I confess, being myself still unregene- 
rate, still selfishly attached to all that I call my own, my ego, incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory though it be, 1 am thankful to think that 
our moral code is based on different lines to those which guide 
sections of African and Australian society, and which with little 
doubt were religiously followed by the communities of earliest man. 
I find comfort in looking forward to an old age of rest and leisure 
and undisturbed tranquillity: a quiet fading away into an unconscious 
senility which shall lessen the terror of dissolution, even though in 
my lingering I cumber the ground and serve no useful purpose. 
With a growing belief in a soul, in a vital principle animating the 
body which can be disconnected from the visible substance, the prac: 
tice of cannibalism is diversely affected. On the one hand, the 
increased sanctity of man’s body brought about by the conceptio 
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of its spiritual tenant has tended to abolish anthropophagy as an 
unpardonable insult to the body, which the soul would remember 
and revenge ; on the other hand, it has incited several varieties of 


sacred, symbolic cannibalism, which are based on a belief in the 


immortality of man. One view taken is a curiously negative one 

itis thought that by eating a man you consume his soul wéffer7y, and 
so finish him now and hereafter, and that, therefore, such a consum- 
mation is the most awful revenge you can inflict on your enemy. So 
when, three or four years ago, there was a tribal conflict at Brass, 
inthe Niger delta, some of the attacked, who were nominal Chris- 


he bodies of those whom they had slain, 


thinking thus to deprive them of the boon of future existence.! 


tians, ate portions of 1 


This, no doubt, was also the motive that prompted the recent cannibal 
outbreak at Okrika, when the Okrikans devoured over a hundred of 
their enemies belonging to the adjoining Ogoni tribe. Thus, wher 


- . rom o ] d {: “ cas | 
the cannibalism takes the form of sacrifices offered to gods, it was 
or 


believed—as recently in Fiji and anciently in Mexico—that if the 
priests ate the visible human body, the gods, by analogy, consumed 
the intangible soul. Indeed, many systems of human sacrifice in 
different parts of the world have been based on anthropophagic 
principles, though no actual cating of the victim’s flesh may have 
taken place, because gentler manners and intellectual refinement hav 
etherealized the idea. Thus it has often occurred in the past history 
of Europe and Asia, and in modern Africa, that whereas theoretically 
a human being is sacrificed to the ogre-god or goddess, the victim is 
really represented by en animal—a camel, horse, ox, sheep, goat, or 
fowl—a descending scale that typifies a waning faith in the efficacy 
of the sacrifice. During some recent work in West Africa a certain 
native chief was anxious to prevent my explorations of  sucl 
creeks and rivers as led to trading districts which he desired to 
remain unknown. Finding verbal dissuasion unavailing, and not 
liking to have recourse to physical force, he tried, as a last and 
somewhat despairing resort, to place supernatural obstacles in my 
way ; so he directed that at the entrance to these forbidden creeks a live 
white fowl (lowest and cheapest sacrifice) should be suspended from 
apalm-stake. Consequently I was frequently surprised and pleased 
at what I thought was a graceful token of hospitality posted at different 
points of my journey, and never failed to turn the fowl to account 
in my bill of fare. After this ‘manner of disposing of the fowl- 


(1) When this incident was first brought to our notice many unjust animadversions 
Were made on the work of missionaries in those regions because some of these nativ: 
Vhristians turned cannibals. It was not borne in mind that “ what is bred in the bone 
omes out in the flesh ;” that you cannot turn wolves into sheep-dogs in one generation ; 
nd that whereas these so-called Christians ate those whom they had killed in self- 
efence, they would, before they came under missionary influence, have attacked and 
illed for the purpose of eating. 
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fetish had occurred several times, and yet I remained unpunished for 
my temerity by the local gods, the natives gave up further opposition 
to my journeys as futile and expensive. In talking this over on my 
return with one of the more advanced chiefs of the district, my 
native friend shook his head half humorously, half seriously over 
the decay of religious belief. A white fowl, he said, was “ poor 
man’s juju;”’ a few years ago it would have been a white goat, and 
in his father’s time a white boy (Albino Negro), spitted on a stake 
to bar the way, and this last would have been a sacrifice that might 
well have moved the local gods of wold and stream to intervene ; but 
a white fowl! O fempora! O mores! 

In its mystic character cannibalism forms a part, cither actually or 
theoretically, of the initiative ceremonies or sacred rites of African 
freemasonry and secret societies. The partaking of human flesh, 
generally prepared in a kind of paste mixed with condiments and 
kept in a quaintly-carved wooden box, and eaten with round spoons 
of human bone, constitutes a bond of union between the confederates, 
and is also employed as a pledge of friendship between suspicious 
strangers or whilom enemies, or accompanies the making of a solemn 
declaration or the taking of the oath. But although these gruesome 
rites still linger in the holes and corners of unexplored savagery, they 
are fast disappearing or softening into a metaphorical celebration. 

The eating of man’s flesh, which was, no doubt, once more or less 
prevalent among all savage races, from motives of hunger or Mal- 
thusian principles, and which existed as an emblematic rite in 
religions of the past and low-grade beliefs of the present day, is now 
confined in its endemic form to limited areas in Western-Central 
Africa, uncolonized Australia, parts of Polynesia, New Guinea, 
Sumatra, and possibly the heart of the Malay peninsula and For- 
mosa, and also to the Tierra del Fuegians and a few wild Indian 
tribes in Bolivia, the Amazons Valley, and the back of Venezuela, in 
South America. 

Before many years are past, however, cannibalism will cease t 
exist anywhere, extirpated unhesitatingly by our disgusted civiliza- 
tion. Whether it will ever be revived is fortunately a question rather 
to be considered a thousand years hence than now, when and if the 
population of the earth shall have so increased at its present rati 
that the statesmen of the period may find themselves confronted by 
the problem of organizing state-aided emigration to the other planet 
of the solar system, or sanctioning a certain limited consumption of 
the effete and unfit by the young and vigorous members of the com 
monwealth. 

H. H. Jounsron. 
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VICTOR HUGO: TOUTE LA LYRE. 
I. 


One thing may perhaps for once be prophesied without hazard of 
presumption in attempting to anticipate the verdict of future 
centuries: that it would be impossible for them to believe in 
the single authorship of the various works which bear the signature 
of Victor Hugo, if it were not impossible to believe that any other 
man could have bequeathed to eternity any one of his masterpieces 
in verse or prose. But the fact must be faced and admitted that in 
the fourth instalment of his posthumous works we have received a 
gift which of itself would suffice to secure for the giver a place 
among the greatest poets of all nations and all times. From the 
collection of later and earlier poems which bears the magnificent in- 
scription of Toute Ja Lyre, any reader might gather at random such 
samples as would serve for evidence of this. These are the forty- 
fourth and forty-fifth volumes of his collected works; but were it 
possible that they should fall into the hands of a reader unacquainted 
with any other work of their author’s and not incompetent to recog- 
nise at sight the evidence of supreme genius, he would at once 
acknowledge the presence, the hand, and the voice of one among 
the crowning writers of the world. The peculiar majesty of melody 
which no other poet can emulate or imitate—which places the 
singer as far beyond reach of any mocking-bird as Coleridge or 
Shakespeare, the two English poets whose note has never been 
caught, whose cadence has never found an echo except in the heart 
of the hearer—this unique and magical quality of living music 
vibrates alike in every form of verse, in each variety of metre, to 
which the genius or the fancy, the passion or the thought of the 
musician may choose to incline or adapt itself. No one can mistake 
and no one can mimic it: it is always Hugo’s alone, yet its changes 
and modulations are infinite. Even when it is used to repeat and 
reinforce some lesson or some message which it has often conveyed 
before, there is almost always some fresh note, some new grace of 
expression, some new fervour of inspiration in the delivery of the 
preacher if not in the subject-matter of his gospel. It would have 
seemed impossible that he should have anything new to bequeath us 
on the subject of the old revolution, Danton, Marat, Charlotte 
Corday, and all the other names and memories which crowd the 
splendid and sonorous verses of the opening poem: yet the following 
couplet on Marat is not an exceptional instance of the fresh and 
vivid and sublime energy which informs it. 
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VICTOR HUGO: TOUTE LA LYRE. 






‘* Tl agite antique et monstrueuse chaine,! 
Hideux, faisant sonner le fer contre sa haine.”’ 





Nor has the gospel of universal mercy and indiscriminate compas- 
sion ever found more simple and succinct expression than in these 
four weighty and melodious and memorable verses. 
‘** Le droit n’a pas besoin de se mettre en fureur, 
Et d’arriver les mains pleines de violences, 
Et de jeter un glaive au plateau des balances. 
Il parait, on tressaille; il marche, on dit: C’est Dieu.” 





ut it is not the preacher or the evangelist—earnest and fervent 
as is the sermon, ardent and sublime as is the apostolate—who com- 
mands and retains attention throughout the greater and the better 
part of this book : it is simply the poet; the greatest maker and the 
sweetest singer of his age. Even in the second poem, which places 
on record a beautiful episode of battle recited by the author’s father, 
there is a clearer note, a fresher air of pure and simple inspiration ; 
a more direct touch, a more immediate sense, of merely poetic, dra- 
matic, or universal interest.2, And in the sixteen verses of dialogue 
between the sheykh and the robber there is matter enough to secure 
immortality for the writer who could condense so much of what is 
noblest in human nature into such terse, vivid, straightforward and 
perfect expression. The effect could not be so fully and so briefly 
conveyed except in verse: but what other poet could have conveyed 
it as has this one, of all poets the most inexhaustible and indefatigable 
in sympathy with all noble emotion and in presentation of all 
chivalrous loyalty ? 

Upon this side of his character, upon this phase of his genius, it 
would be exceptionally superfluous—where all attempts at praise 
may perhaps be considered superfluous—for a commentator on the 
posthumous work of Victor Hugo to dwell at any length, or to cite 
any examples as especially illustrative and significant. In a bird’s- 
eye view of these two hundred poems the glance must needs alight 
more or less at random on this or that “ particular star” or flower 
which may not or which may be worthier of notice than any other 
of the train of spring or the host of heaven. But it may be safely 





(1) Marat’s curious book, Les Chaines de I’ Esclavage, can hardly have deserved or 
obtained an allusion here from the greatest of modern dramatic poets; for in that 
fierce and laborious impeachment of existing civilisation (pp. 62, 63) the rage of the 
Puritans against the theatre, as an engine of corruption and an instrument of royalism, 
finds a vehement and significant echo. Marat, very naturally and properly, cites 
Prynne in support of their common cause. 

(2) The copy before me (second edition) has one of the most monstrous misprints on 
record in the twenty-eighth line of this poem—‘‘ semeur”’ for ‘‘semoun.” ‘The right 
reading was given in the Rappel, where the text first appeared in print. This incom- 
prehensible and senseless corruption is worthy of a place in the first folio of Shake- 
speare. 
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said that they contain nothing more representative, more unattain- 
able by any other man, more unmistakable as the work of no possible 
hand but their writer’s, than the four following stanzas, descriptive 
and representative of “rough weather by night.” 


** Le vent hurle, la rafale 
Sort, ruisselante cavale, 
Du gouffre obscur, 
Et, hennissant sur l’eau bleue, 
Des crins épars de sa queue 
Fouette l’azur. 


** L’horizon, que l’onde encombre, 
Serpent, au bas du ciel sombre 
Court tortueux ; 
Toute la mer est difforme ; 
L’eau s’emplit d’un bruit énorme 
Et monstrueux. 


‘* Le flot vient, s’enfuit, s’approche, 
Et bondit comme la cloche 
Dans le clocher, 
Puis tombe, et bondit encore ; 
La vague immense et sonore 
Bat le rocher. 


‘ 


L’océan frappe la terre. 
Oh! le forgeron mystére, 
Au noir manteau, 
Que forge-t-il dans la brume, 
Pour battre une telle enclums 
D’un tel marteau ?” 


What English poet has translated that peculiar action of the sea 
as adequately, as superbly, as exactly, as it is rendered in these 
marvellous verses? What poet of any time or any nation has put 
more passionate and vivid imagination into more perfect metaphor 
with more sublime fidelity ? 

The terror of nature, the mystery of apparent and unapparent 
things, the malign and lurid side of what we see and imagine in the 
aspects of earth and sky at certain hours or moments, was never 
rendered by Shelley or by Coleridge into words more pregnant with 
passionate imagination and contagious awe than these :— 


‘* C’est l'heure ot le sépulcre appelle la chouette. 
On yoit sur horizon l’étrange silhouette 
D’un bras énorme ayant des courbes de serpent ; 
On dirait qu’il protége, on dirait qu'il répand 
On ne sait quel amour terrible dans cette ombre. 
Est-ce Arimane 
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O ciel, sous les astres sans nombre, 
Dans lair, dans la nuée ot volent les griffons, 

Dans le chaos confus des branchages profonds, 

Dans les prés, dans les monts, dans la grande mer ver‘ 
Dans l’immensité bleue aux aurores ouverte, 

Qu’est-ce donc que l’esprit de haine peut aimer ? 

Lui, qui veut tout tarir, que fait-il done germer ? 

> * * 













‘* Tl semble heureux. II parle aux choses invisibles ; 
Il leur parle si bas, si doucement, qu’on peut 
Entendre le rayon de lune qui se meut 

Et la vague rumeur des ruches endormies. 









bP] 











The task of selection from such a treasury of jewels : book 
is so delicate and so difficult that perhaps the choice of tions 
may as well be left to the decision of mere chance. But ident 
will do well to collate for comparison the various st after 
nature gathered together in the second division; and to 1 peci- 
ally among these such flawless little masterpieces of tender ition 
or sublime impression as the moonlight landscape wh rings 






before us the world as we see it. 






‘« Quand la lune apparait dans la brume des plaines, 
Quand l’ombre émue a l’air de retrouver la voix, 
Lorsque le soir emplit de frissons et d’haleines 

Les piles ténébres des bois. 



















‘*‘ Nous nous proménerons dans les campagnes vertes ; 
Nous pencherons, pleurant ce qui s’évanouit, 
Nos ames ici-bas par le malheur ouvertes 
Sur les fleurs qui s’ouvrent la nuit! 
‘* La calme et sombre nuit ne fait qu'une pricre 
De toutes les rumeurs de la nuit et du jour ; 
Nous, de tous les tourments de cette vie am*re 
Nous ne ferons que de l’amour!”’ 


The milder melody of such lovely lines as these is relic y the 
sterner and more condensed verse, the keener and more s ima- 
gination of such studies as The Cloud. All true lovers « nean 
scenery will rejoice to find that the glorious valley of C ; has 
been glorified by Victor Hugo as well as by his most illustrious 
contemporary fellow-poet. The solemn sweetness of | nny- 
son’s majestic verses is not more memorable or more ¢ istic 

han the visionary passion und the contemplative sublimi:. “ietor 


t 
H ugo s. 
‘* Le matin, les vapeurs, en blanches mousselinas, 
Montent en méme temps, a travers les grands bois, 
De tous les rayins noirs, de toutes les collines, 
De tous les sommets a la fois. 
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** Un jour douteux ternit l’horizon ; l’aube est pale ; 
Le ciel voilé n’a plus l’azur que nous aimons, 
Tant une brume épaisse 4 longs flocons s’exhale 

Des flancs monstrueux des vieux monts! 


** On croit les voir bondir comme au temps du prophéte, 
Et l’on se dit, de crainte et de stupeur saisi: 
—0O chevaux monstrueux! quelle course ont-ils faite 
Que leurs croupes fument ainsi! ”’ 


Compare with that southern landscape this northern vision of 
the sea. 


k “* Quand la profonde nuit fait de l’ombre une gedle, 

Quand la vague, roulant d’un pole a l’autre pole, 
Sa creuse en ténébreux vallons, 

Quand la mer monstrueuse et pleine de huées 

T Regarde en frissonnant voler dans les nuées 

a Les sombres aigles aquilons ; 


n ** Ou, plus tard, quand le jour, vague ébauche, commence. . 
rs O plaine qui frémit! bruit du matin immense! 
Tout est morne et lugubre encor ; 
L’horizon noir parait plein des douleurs divines ; 
Le cercle des monts fait la couronne d’épines, 
L’aube fait l’auréole d’or ! 


‘* Moi, pendant que tout réve a ces spectacles sombres, 
Soit que la nuit, pareille aux temples en décombres, 
Obscurcisse l’azur bruni, 
Soit que l’aube apparue au front des cieux sincéres 
Farouche et toute en pleurs, semble sur nos miséres 
L’ ceil effaré de )’infini; 
‘* Je songe au bord des eaux, triste ;—alors les pensées 
Qui sortent de la mer, d’un vent confus poussées, 
Filles de l’onde, essaim fuyant, 
Que l’aApre écume apporte a travers ses fumées, 
M’entourent en silence, et de leurs mains palmées 
M’entrouvrent le livre effrayant.” 


- But it is not the darker side of nature which most attracts the 
imaginative sympathy of the great poet who could translate it into 
such accurate and tragic harmony of lyrical expression. The com- 
fort and refreshment and reassurance of natural beauty can never 
have been more deeply felt or more thankfully acknowledged than 
by the writer of these lines :— 


na- 
an 
has 
ous 
ny- 
Stic ‘La, rien ne s’interrompt, rien ne finit d’éclore ; 
stor Le rosier respiré par Eve embaume encore 
Nos deuils et nos amours ; 
Et la pervenche est plus éternelle que Rome ; 
Car ce qui dure peu, monts et foréts, c’est l"homme ; 
Les fleurs durent toujours.” 


Not only the beauty and the mystery of nature but her ugliness 
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and dulness have afforded occasion to great painters for great pic- 
tures; and even such a masterpiece as that marvellous work of 
Rubens which sets before us the ghastly and haggard horror of the 
deadly and sultry landscape in which the Escorial is set like a 
death’s-head in a ring is no finer example of the beauty which art 
may succeed in evoking or evolving out of ugly nature than such a 
poem as that which describes the mean and sullen country where a 
smoky little hamlet may be seen on the far horizon, 


** Le paysage étant plat comme Mérimée.”’ 


That final stroke of sudden sarcasm on the courtly cynic who so long 
outlived the glittering and unfruitful promise of his youth may be 
compared with a similar touch at the close of the poem just quoted, 
in which the returned exile summons his children and his friends to 
the fields and woods where they need no longer know or care if 
Parliament is sitting and trifling at Versailles or at Saint-Cloud, 
‘« Et si le pape enfin daigne rougir la jupe 
Du prétre dont le nom commence comme dupe 
Et finit comme loup.” 





Such passing shafts of satire show a happier hand and a truer 
aim than some of the ‘swashing blows’’ delivered in the 
eighth or supplementary section of this book. But none of 
Hugo’s personal reflections or retorts seem to me quite as good 
and quite as happy as the ever-memorable description or 
definition of Sainte-Beuve—“ homme distingué et inférieur, ayant 
lenvie pardonnable a la laideur.”’ The late Mgr Dupanloup, 
I presume, has hardly so many admirers in England that it might 
be necessary to vindicate the justice of the sarcasm applied 
to him: but the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, who cannot in charity or 
in reason be supposed to have known much more of the man’s cha- 
racter than he knew of French poetry or Irish politics, has lavished 
so much praise on that incarnation of envy that the temperate and 
sparing phrase by which Hugo has made the backbiter’s name 
immortal may probably give some surprise if not some offence to 
English admirers—at second-hand—of the versatile and venomous 
rhetorician who wrote, as well as his Causeries de Lundi, a certain 
furtive series of anonymous articles republished since his death under 
the title of Chroniques Parisiennes. The man who has not read these 
has but an imperfect conception of the meaning of the terms malig- 
nity and meanness, platitude and perversity, decrepitude of cankered 
intelligence and desperation of universal rancour.’ 

(1) Histoire d'un Crime, iii. 4. 

(2) I may add that Mr. Arnold himself, even when writing on Shelley or on Burns, 


hardly showed such depth of incompetence combined with such shallowness of appre- 
hension as Sainte-Beuve when writing on Villon. 
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But the bitterness of scorn and the fervour of indignation which 
animate the strictures of a great poet on such literary or political 
underlings as these might serve—if that were needful—to give the 
measure of his tenderness and his devotion when dealing with things 
sacred and divine. That this book should contain verses worthy of 
a place in L’ Art détre Grand-pére proves at once that their subject 
is inexhaustible and that the genius of its chosen poet-laureate was 

as inexhaustible as the fascination of infancy itself. 


‘« [1 vit a peine ; il est si chétif qu’il réclame 
" Du brin d’herbe ondoyant aux vents un point d’appui. 
Parfois, lorsqu’il se tait, on le croit presque enfui, 
Car on a peur que tout ici-bas ne le blesse. 


\ Lui, que fait-il? Ilrit. Fait d’ombre et de faiblesse 
0 Et de tout ce qui tremble, il ne craint rien. Il est 
f Parmi nous le seul étre encore vierge et complet ; 


L’ange devient enfant lorsqu’il se rapetisse. 
* * * > * 
‘* Toutes les vérités couronnent condensées 

Ce doux front qui n’a pas encore de pensées ; 

On comprend que l’enfance, ange de nos douleurs, 

Si petit ici-bas, doit étre grand ailleurs. 
ar Il se traine, il trébuche; il n’a dans l’attitude, 
Dans la voix, dans le geste aucune certitude ; 


™ Un souffle a qui la fleur résiste fait ployer 
of Cet étre a qui fait peur le grillon du foyer ; 
rd L’ceil hésite pendant que la lévre bégaie ; 
or Dans ce naif regard que Vignorance égaie 
L’étonnement avec la grace se confond, 
nt Kt immense lueur étoilée est au fond.” 
Dp, 
ht The three following “children’s epitaphs”’ combine the perfect 
ed grace of Greek expression with the deep fervour of a later faith and 
or a personal emotion. 
ae I. 
ed ** Enfant, que je te porte envie ! 
nd Ta barque neuve échoue au port. 
me Qu’as-tu donc fait pour que ta vie 
Ait sitét mérité la mort ?”’ 
to 
us Il. 
21n ‘*Entre au ciel. La porte est la tombe. 
Le sombre ayenir des humains, 
der . ; 
Comme un jouet trop lourd qui tombe, 
ose S’échappe a tes petites mains.” 
‘ig- 
- Ill. 
red ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 
‘**Qu’est devenu l’enfant? Ia mére 
Pleure, et loiseau rit, chantre ailé. 
La mére croit qu’il est sous terre, 
-_ L’oiseau sait qu’il s’est enyolé.” 
ppre- ° : 
After these any reader might expect that the next poem following 
D2 
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must seem at least to fall off in perfection of pathos or in simplicity 
of sweetness. But the next poem following is this. 






‘* Aucune aile ici-bas n’est pour longtemps posée. 
Quand elle était petite, elle avait un oiseau ; 
Elle le nourrissait de pain et de rosée 
Fé veillait sur son nid comme sur un berceau. 
Un soir il s’échappa, Que de plaintes améres ! 
Dans mes bras en pleurant je la vis accourir. . . 
Jeunes filles, laissez, laissez, 6 jeunes méres, 

Les oiseaux s’envoler et les enfants mourir ! 











C’est une loi d’en haut qui veut que tout nous quiite ; 
Le secret du Seigneur, nous le saurons un jour. 

Elle grandit. la vie, hélas! marche si vite! 
Elle eut un doux enfant, un bel ange, un amour. 
Une nuit, triste sort des choses éphéméres! 

Yet enfant s’éteignit, sans pleurer, sans soufirir . 
Jeunes filles, laissez, laissez, 6 jeunes méres, 

Les oiseaux s’envoler et les enfants mourir! ” 






























For all future readers the pathetic impression of this exquisite 
lyrical elegy will be heightened by consideration of its date—one 
year and seventy-three days before that of the catastrophe which 
darkened for so long the life of the writer, and at last inspired the 
most fervent, the most profound, and the most sublime poems that 
ever gave late relief and imperishable expression to the sorrow of a 
great poet and a bereaved father. 

But this greatest of elegiac poets was no less great—we might say 
that out of his infinite condescension he deigned to show himself no 
less great—as a gnomic or didactic poet of the simplest and homeliest 
morality. The brief rebuke addressed to those who think it no sin 
or shame to indulge in small habitual transgressions or evasions of 
the lofty law and the rigid rule of honour has a grandeur of its own § ;, 
which fits it for a place between two faultless lyrics. Its lesson of § ¢, 
uprightness and noble purity is conveyed in language of a sim- § q, 
plicity as limpid as the spirit of its teaching is sublime. 


** Qu’est-ce que l’océan ? une onde aprés une onde. 
x * * * * 
‘* Homme, la conscience est une minutie. 
L’ame est plus aisément que l’hermine, noircie. in 
L’aube sans s’amoindrir toujours partout entra. of 
Ne crois pas que jamais, parce qu’on les mettra 
Dans les moindres recoins de l’ame, on rapetisse 
La probité, l’honneur, le droit et la justice.” of 
ta’ 
From the lines addressed to one of his most faithful friends I take J th 
the following three in example of the serene wisdom which the f in; 
writer had gathered from experience of chequered fortunes and of § wi 


recurrent animosities. 
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‘* Aux éblouissements de l’aube je calcule 
la morne hostilité qu’aura le crépuscule. 
Qui ne fut point hai n’a vécu qwd demi.” 


Here, as in almost all Victor Hugo’s various books of verse, the 
tragic visionary of the Contemplations alternately succeeds and gives 
place to the preacher of trust and hope, the apostle of love and 
charity. 
‘Tous yont cherchant, aucun ne trouve. 

Le ciel semble a leur désespoir 

Noir comme l’antre d’une louve, 

Au fond d’un bois, Vhiver, le soir. 


Ou yont-ils ? vers la méme porte. 
Que sont-ils ? les flots d’un torrent. 
Que disent-ils ? la nuit l’emporte. 
Que font-ils ? la tombe le prend.” 


Another note of equally noble sadness is struck in the melodious 
lines which half deplore the transiency of sorrow. 


‘‘ T/homme que le chagrin ne peut longtemps plier 
Passe; tout nous est bon, hélas! pour oublier; 
La contemplation berce, apaise et console ; 
Le coeur laisse, emporté par l’aile qui l’isole, 
Tomber les souvenirs en montant dans l’azur ; 
Le tombeau le plus cher n’est plus qu’un point obscur. 
Ceux qui vivent chantant, riant sans fin ni tréve, 
Ont bien vite enterré leurs morts ; celui qui réve 
N’est pas un meilleur vase a conserver le deuil. 
La nature emplit l’ame en éblouissant l’ceil ; 
Et l’araignée oubli, quand elle tend sa toile, 
D’un bout l’attache a l’homme et de l’autre a l’étoile.”’ 


No poem of Victor Hugo’s is a finer example of that vivid and 
intense imagination which makes the world of vision seem well-nigh 
tangible and palpable than that which records the strange, grim 
dream of the great stone lions in the wilderness. 


‘« Rtaient-ce des rochers? Etaient-ce des fantémes ? 
Peut-étre avaient-ils yu tomber bien des royaumes.” 


The supernatural realism of the whole vision surpasses the most 
imaginative work of Shelley and recalls the most imaginative work 
of Coleridge. 

But it is impossible even to indicate more than a thousandth part 
of the treasure contained in these seven books. The poems of medi- 
tation and depression, aspiration and faith, touch again on keys of 
thought and feeling often touched before, but never without strik- 
ing some new note. From these I quote but one more stanza, to 
which even the author has left us few that are superior, if hundreds 
upon hundreds that are equal. 
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‘* T,’ancre est un poids qui rompt le cable. 
Tout est promis, rien n’est tenu. 
Serait-ce donc que l’implacable 
Est un des noms de l’inconnu ? 
Quel est done ce maitre farouche 
Qui pour la toile fait la mouche, 
L’orageux cheyal pour le mors, 
Tous les escaliers pour descendre, 
Oui pour non, le feu pour la cendre, 

La mémoire pour le remords ?” 


















The brighter and lighter poems of this many-voiced and many- 
coloured book are not less full of spontaneous grace and native 
strength than those which deal with matter of meditation or of 
mourning. All the joy of a great poet in his art, all the pleasure of 
a great artist in his work, find utterance here and there in it: as 
likewise does all the scorn of a great man for pedants, of a good man 
for unbelievers in goodness. 































‘* Definitions : Mesdames 

Et messieurs, l’ancien bon goat, 
O’est lane ayant charge d’ames, 
C’est Rien grand prétre de Tout. 
C’est béte sans étre fauve, 

C’est précher sans enseigner, 
C’est Phoebus deyenu chauye, 
Qui tache de se peigner.”’ 


Such notes as these give new life and variety to the inexhaustible 
concert which includes also the majestic lines on the reason for the 
sufferings of great men, the superb allegory on the danger of 
spiritual high places, and the noble elegy—now at last restored to 
circulation—on the death of Théophile Gautier. 

Any student would at once recognise the author of the following 
four lines. 

‘* La rosée inondait les fleurs a peine écloses ; 
Elles jouaient, riant de leur rire sans fiel. 
Deux choses ici-bas vont bien avec les roses, 
Le rire des enfants et les larmes du ciel.” 


Among the many personal poems here collected and arranged 
with admirable care and taste I venture to select as especially 
notable and noble the lines addressed to two friends of the writer 
who were at enmity with each other; presumably, if I may con- 
jecture, from the indications given or suggested in the poem, 
Alexandre Dumas and Jules Janin. But the lyrical elegy on 
Mme Gay de Girardin, though it cannot be more loftily pathetic or 
more tenderly impressive than this appeal of an exile to be allowed 
the pleasure of reconciling friends at variance—and at home, is more 
remarkable for the magnificent fascination of its metrical quality. 
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‘* Paix a vous, bon coeur utile, 
Beaux yeux clos, 
Esprit splendide et fertile ! 
Elle aimait ma petite ile, 
Mes grands flots, 


‘* Ces champs de tréfle et de seigle, 
Ce doux sol, 
L’océan que l’astre régle, 
Kt mon noir rocker, ot l’aigle 
Prend son yol. 


"~ 7s He Ke x 


** Dieu, c’est la nuit que tu sémes 





. En créant 
tf Les hommes, ces noirs problémes; 
f Nous sommes les masques blémes 
g Du néant ; 
n ‘* Nous sommes l’alcue et la houle, 
O semeur! 
Nous flottons; le vent nous roule; 
Toute notre ceuvre s’écroule 
En rumeur. 
% * * % * 
‘* Pendant qu’assis sous les branches, 
q Nous pleurons, 
Ame, tu souris, tu penches 
‘Tes deux grandes ailes blanches 
Sur nos fronts. 
*% * %% x % 
‘* Dieu, la, dans ce sombre monde, 
e Met l’amour, 
e Kt tous les ports dans cette onde, 
f Et dans cette ombre profoude 
Tout le jour. 
0 
‘*O yivants qui dans la brume, 
Dans le deuil, 
g Passez comme un flot qui fume 
iit n’étes que de l’écume 
Sur Vécueil, 
‘* Vivez dans les clartés fausses, 
Expiez! 
Moi, Dieu bon qui nous exauces! 
Je sens remuer les fosses 
d Sous mes pieds. 
y ‘¢ Tl est temps que je m’en aille 
y Loin du bruit, 
i Sous la ronce et la broussaille, 
Retrouver ce qui tressaille 
y Dans la nuit. 
n cm 
‘ ‘** Tous mes noouds dans le mystére 
‘ Sont dissous. 
d T,’ombre est ma patrie austére. 
e J’ai moins d’amis sur la terre 
Que dessous.” 
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Among more poems of similar if not equal beauty, that which 
describes the author’s visit to Jersey, twenty years after his first 
arrival, seems to me to stand out as though invested with a special 
sublimity of pathos, The sweetness of the shore, the splendour of 
the sea, the fragrance of the heather, the grandeur of the cliffs “ que 
Yonde ignore et ronge,” the glory and the beauty of cloud and 
flower, of wind and foam, all sevve as heralds to the closing thought— 


‘« Et combien vivaient, qui sont morts!” 


It was supposed that Hugo, like Landor, had never written—had 
perhaps vowed never to write—a sonnet; but the one headed Ave, 
Dea; moriturus te salutat, may be ranked among the grandest and 
most graceful in the world. The three which find place in a later 
division of the book are perhaps unique in their fusion of poetry 
with irony and humour with imagination: but this one is perfect in 
its sweet and serious union of courtesy with melancholy. 


‘* Nous sommes tous les deux yoisins du ciel, madame, 
Puisque vous étes belle et puisque je suis vieux.” 


But the verses on dawn in a churchyard strike perhaps even @ 
finer note in the same key of thought; and those written as it were 
in aspiring anticipation of death have in them even a deeper and 
loftier music than these. 

ALGERNON CHAR Les SWINBURNE. 
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PEN, PENCIL, AND POISON: A STUDY. 


Ir has constantly been made a subject of reproach against artists and 
men of letters that they are lacking in wholeness and completeness 
of nature. As arule this must necessarily be so. That very con- 
centration of vision and intensity of purpose which is the charac- 
teristic of the artistic temperament is in itself a mode of limitation. 
To those who are preoccupied with the beauty of form nothing else 
seems of much importance. Yet there are many exceptions to this 
rule. Rubens served as ambassador, and Goethe as state councillor, 
and Milton as Latin secretary to Cromwell. Sophocles held civic 
ofice in his own city; the humorists, essayists, and novelists of 
modern America seem to desire nothing better than to become the 
diplomatic representatives of their country; and Charles Lamb’s 
frend, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the subject of this brief 
memoir, though of an extremely artistic temperament, followed 
many masters other than art, being not merely a poet and a painter, 
an art-critic, an antiquarian, and a writer of prose, an amateur of 
beautiful things, and a dilettante of things delightful, but also a 
forger of no mean or ordinary capabilities, and as a subtle and 
secret poisoner almost without rival in this or any age. 

This remarkable man, so powerful with “ pen, pencil, and poison,”’ 
asa great poet of our own day has finely said of him, was born at 
Chiswick in 1794. His father was the son of a distinguished 
wlicitor of Gray’s Inn and Hatton Garden. His mother was the 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Griffiths, the editor and founder of 
the Monthly Review, the partner in another literary speculation of 
Thomas Davies, that famous bookseller of whom Johnson said that 
he was not a bookseller, but “a gentleman who dealt in books,” the 
frend of Goldsmith and Wedgwood, and one of the most well- 
known men of his day. Mrs. Wainewright died, in giving him birth, 
it the early age of twenty-one, and an obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine tells us of her “amiable disposition and 
tumerous accomplishments,’ and adds somewhat quaintly that “ she 
is supposed to have understood the writings of Mr. Locke as well as 
perhaps any person of either sex now living.” His father did not 
lng survive his young wife, and the little child seems to have been 
brought up by his grandfather, and, on the death of the latter in 
1803, by his uncle George Edward Griffiths, whom he subsequently 
isoned. His boyhood was passed at Linden House, Turnham 
teen, one of those many fine Georgian mansions that have unfor- 
tunately disappeared before the inroads of the suburban builder, and 
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to its lovely gardens and well-timbered park he owed that simple 
and impassioned love of nature which never left him all through his 
life, and which made him so peculiarly susceptible to the spiritual 
influences of Wordsworth’s poetry. He went to school at Charles 
Burney’s academy at Hammersmith. Mr. Burney was the son of 
the historian of music, and the near kinsman of the artistic lad who 
was destined to turn out his most remarkable pupil. He seems to 
have been a man of a good deal of culture, and in after years Mr, 
Wainewright often spoke of him with much affection as a philo- 
sopher, an archeologist, and an admirable teacher who, while he 
valued the intellectual side of education, did not forget the import- 
ance of early moral training. It was under Mr. Burney that he 
first developed his talent as an artist, and Mr. Hazlitt tells us that a 
drawing-book which he used at school is still extant, and displays 
great talent and natural feeling. Indeed, painting was the first 
art that fascinated him. It was not till much later that he sought to 
find expression by pen or poison. 

Before this, however, he seems to have been carried away by what 
he thought was the romance and chivalry of a soldier’s life, and to 
have become a young guardsman. But the reckless dissipated life 
of his companions failed to satisfy the refined artistic temperament 
of one who was made for other things. In a short time he wearied 
of the service. ‘Art,’ he tells us, in words that still move many 
by their ardent sincerity and strange fervour, “art touched her 






























renegade ; by her pure and high influences the noisome mists were { 
purged; my feelings, parched, hot, and tarnished, were renovated 

with cool, fresh bloom, simple, beautiful to the simple-hearted.” But } 
art was not the only cause of the change. ‘The writings of J } 
Wordsworth,” he goes on to say, “did much towards calming the J s 
confusing whirl necessarily incident to sudden mutations. I wept J t 
over them tears of happiness and gratitude.” He accordingly left the J 2 
army, with its rough barrack-life and coarse mess-room tittle-tattle, Js 





and returned to Linden House, full of this new-born enthusiasm for 
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culture. A severe illness, in which, to use his own words, he was§ I 
“broken like a vessel of clay,” prostrated him for a time. His§ I 
delicately strung organization, however indifferent it might havef t 
been to inflicting pain on others, was itself most keenly sensitive tof b 
pain. He shrank from suffering as a thing that mars and maims§ s 
human life, and seems to have wandered through that terrible valley§  o: 
of melancholia from,which so many great, perhaps greater, spirits] tc 
have never emerged. But he was young—only twenty-five years off al 
age—and he soon passed out of the “dead black waters,” as he calledf sa 
them, into the larger air of humanistic culture. As he was recover-§ d 
ing from the illness that had led him almost to the gates of death, fa 
he conceived the idea of taking up literature as an art. ‘I said withf se 
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John Woodvill, ‘It were a life of gods to dwell in such an element,’ 
to see, and hear, and write brave things :— 
‘“* These high and gusty relishes of life 
Have no allayings of mortality.” 

It is impossible not to feel that in this passage we have the 
utterance of a man who had a true passion for letters. ‘To see, 
and hear, and write brave things,’’ this was his aim. 

Scott, the editor of the London Magazine, struck with the young 
man’s genius, or under the influence of the strange fascination that 
he exercised on every one who knew him, invited him to write a series 
of articles on artistic subjects, and under the fanciful pseudonyms of 
Janus Weathercock and Egomet Bonmot he began to contribute to 
the literature of his day. In an incredibly short time he seems to 
have made his mark. Charles Lamb speaks of “ kind, light-hearted 
Wainewright,” whose prose is “capital.” We hear of him enter- 
taining Macready, John Forster, Maginn, Talfourd, Sir Wentworth 
Dilke, the poet John Clare, and others, at a petit-diner. Like 
Disraeli, he determined to startle the town as a dandy, and his 
beautiful rings, his antique cameo breast-pin, and his pale lemon- 
coloured kid gloves, were well known, and indeed were regarded by 
Hazlitt as being the signs of a new manner in literature: while his 
rich curly hair, fine eyes, and exquisite white hands gave him the 
dangerous and delightful distinction of being different from others. 
There was something in him of Balzac’s Lucien de Rubempré. At 
times he reminds us of Julien Sorel. 

It must be admitted that his literary work hardly justifies his 
reputation. But it is only the Philistine who seeks to estimate a 
personality by the vulgar test of production. This young dandy 
sought to be somebody, rather than to dosomething. He recognised 
that life itself is an art, and has its modes of style no less than the 
arts that seek to express it. Nor is his work without interest. He 
seems to have anticipated many of those accidents of modern cul- 
ture that are regarded by many as true essentials. He writes about 
La Gioconda, and early French poets, and the Italian Renaissance. 
He loves Greek gems, and Persian carpets, and Elizabethan transla- 
tions of Cupid and Psyche, and the Hypnerotomachia, and book- 
bindings, and early editions, and wide-margined proofs. He is keenly 
sensitive to the value of beautiful surroundings, and never wearies 
of describing to us the rooms in which he lived, or would have liked 
to live. He had that curious love of green, which in individuals is 
always the sign of a subtle artistic temperament, and in nations is 
said to herald a laxity, if not a decadence of morals. Like Bau- 
delaire he was extremely fond of cats, and like Gautier, he was 
fascinated by that “ marble monster” 
see at Florence and in the Louvre. 


of both sexes that we can still 
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There is of course much in his descriptions, and his suggestions 
for decoration, that shows that he did not entirely free himself from 
the false taste of his time. But it is clear that he was one of the 
first to recognise what is, indeed, the very keynote and keystone of 
all modern decorative schemes, I mean the true harmony of all 
really beautiful things irrespective of age or place, of school or 
manner. He saw that in decorating a room, which is to be nota 
room for show but a room to live in, we should never aim at any 
archeological reconstruction of the past, nor burden ourselves with 
any fanciful necessity for historical accuracy. In this he was per- 
fectly right. All beautiful things belong to the same age. 

And so in his own library, as he describes it, we find the delicate 
fictile vase of the Greek, with its exquisitely painted figures and the 
faint KAAO® finely traced upon its side, and behind it hangs 
an engraving of the “ Delphic Sibyl” of Michael Angelo, or of the 
“ Pastoral” of Giorgione. Here is a bit of Florentine majolica, and 
here a rude lamp from some old Roman tomb. On the table lies a 
book of Hours, “cased in a cover of solid silver gilt, wrought with 
quaint devices and studded with small brilliants and rubies,” and 
close by it “squats a little ugly monster, a Lar, perhaps, dug up in 
the sunny fields of corn-bearing Sicily.”” Some dark antique bronzes 
contrast “with the pale gleam of two noble Christi Crucifixi, one 
carved in ivory, the other moulded in wax.” He has his trays of 
Tassie’s gems, his tiny Louis-Quatorze bonbonniére with a miniature 
by Petitot, his highly prized “brown-biscuit teapots, filagree- 
worked,” his citron morocco letter-case, and his “‘ pomona-green ” 
chair. 

One can see him lying there in the midst of his casts and books 
and engravings, like a virtuoso or a connoisseur, turning over his 
fine collection of Mare Antonios, and his Turner’s “ Liber Studio- 
rum,” of which he was a great admirer, or examining with a mag- 
nifier some of his antique gems and cameos, “ the head of Alexander 
on an onyx of two strata,” or “ that superb altissimo relievo on corne- 
lian, Jupiter A®giochus.”” He was always a great amateur of 
engravings, and gives some very useful suggestions as to the best 
means of forming a collection. Indeed, while fully appreciating 
modern art, he never lost sight of the importance of reproductions 
of the great masterpieces of the past, and all that he says about the 
value of plaster casts is quite admirable. 

As an art-critic he concerned himself primarily with the com- 
plex impressions produced by a work of art, and certainly the first 
step in wsthetic criticism is to realise one’s own impressions. He 
cared nothing for abstract discussions on the nature of the beautiful, 
and the historical method, which has since yielded such rich fruit, 
did not belong to his day, but he never lost sight of the great truth 
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that art’s first appeal is neither to the intellect nor to the emotions, 
but purely to the artistic temperament, and he more than once 
points out that this temperament, this “taste,” as he calls it, being 
unconsciously guided and made perfect by frequent contact with the 
best work, becomes in the end a form of right judgment. Of course 
there are fashions in art just as there are fashions in dress, and 
perhaps none of us can ever quite free ourselves from the influence 
of custom and the influence of novelty. He certainly could not, 
and he frankly acknowledges how difficult itis to form any fair esti- 
mate of contemporary work. But, on the whole, his taste was good 
and sound. He admired Turner and Constable at a time when they 
were not so much thought of as they are now, and saw that for the 
highest landscape art we require more than “ mere industry and 
accurate transcription.” Of Crome’s “ Heath Scene near Norwich ” 
he remarks that it shows “ how much a subtle observation of the 
elements, in their wild moods, does for a most uninteresting flat,” 
and of the popular type of landscape of his day he says that it is 
“simply an enumeration of hill and dale, stumps of trees, shrubs, 
water, meadows, cottages, and houses ; what is commonly called a 
view, little more than topography, a kind of pictorial map-work ; in 
which rainbows, showers, mists, haloes, large beams shooting through 
rifted clouds, storms, starlight, all the most valued materials of the real 
painter, are not.” He had a thorough dislike of what is obvious or 
commonplace in art, and cared as little for Wilkie’s pictures as he 
did for Crabbe’s poems. With the imitative and realistic tendencies 
of his day he had no sympathy, and he tells us frankly that his 
great admiration for Fuseli was largely due to the fact that Fuseli 
did not consider it necessary that an artist should only paint what he 
sees. ‘The qualities that he sought for in a picture were composition, 
beauty and dignity of line, richness of colour, and imaginative 
power. Upon the other hand, he was not a doctrinaire. “TI hold 
that no work of art can be tried otherwise than by laws deduced 
from itself: whether or not it be consistent with itself is the ques- 
tion.” This is one of his excellent aphorisms. And in criticising 
painters so different as Landseer and Martin, Stothard and Etty, he 
shows that, to use a now classical phrase, he is trying “to see the 
object as it really is.” 

However, as I pointed out before, he never feels quite at his ease 
in his criticisms of contemporary work. ‘The present,’’ he says, 
“is about as agreeable a confusion to me as Ariosto on the first 
perusal. . . . Modern things dazzleme. I must look at them through 
Time’s telescope. Elia complains that to him the merit of a MS. 
poem is uncertain ; ‘print,’ as he excellently says, ‘settles it.’ Fifty 
years toning does the same thing to a picture.” He is happier when 
he is writing about Watteau and Lancret, about Rubens and Gior- 
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gione, about Rembrandt, Correggio, and Michael Angelo ; happiest 
of all when he is writing about Greek things. What is Gothic 
touched him very little, but classical art and the art of the Re. 
naissance were always dear to him. He saw what our English art 
could gain from a study of Greek models, and never wearies of point- 
ing out to the young student the artistic possibilities that lie dormant 
in Hellenic marbles and Hellenic methods of work. ‘The highest 
praise that we can give to him is that he tried to revive style asa 
conscious tradition. But he saw that no amount of art-lectures or 
art congresses, or “ plans for advancing the fine arts” will ever pro- 
duce this result. The people, he says very wisely, must always have 
“‘the best models constantly before their eyes.” 

As regards his own method as an art critic he is often extremely 
technical, and talks learnedly of “a delicate Schiavone, various as a 
tulip-bed, with rich broken tints,” of “a glowing portrait, remarkable 
for morbidezza, by the scarce Moroni,” and of another picture being 
“ pulpy in the carnations.” Of Tintoret’s “ St. George delivering the 
Egyptian Princess from the Dragon ” he remarks :— 


‘‘ The robe of Sabra, warmly glazed with Prussian blue, is relieved from the 
pale greenish background by a vermilion scarf; and the full hues of both are 
beautifully echoed, as it were, in a lower key by the purple-lake coloured stuffs 
and bluish iron armour of the saint, besides an ample balance to the vivid 
azure drapery on the foreground in the indigo shades of the wild wood sur- 
rounding the castle.” 


But, as a rule, he deals with his impressions of the work as an 
artistic whole, and tries to translate those impressions into words, to 
give, as it were, the literary equivalent for the visual and mental 
effect. He was one of the first to develop what Sir George Trevelyan 
once called the art-literature of the nineteenth century, that form of 
literature which has found in Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Browning its two 
most perfect exponents. His description of Lancret’s Repas Italien, 
in which “a dark-haired girl, ‘amorous of mischief,’ lies on the 
daisy-powdered grass,” is in some respects very charming. Here is 
his account of “The Crucifixion,” by Rembrandt. It is extremely 
characteristic of his style :— 


‘“* Darkness—sooty, portentous darkness—shrouds the whole scene: only 
above the accursed wood, as if through a horrid rift in the murky ceiling, a 
rainy deluge—‘ sleety-flaw, discoloured water ’—streams down amain, spread- 
ing a grisly spectral light, even more horrible than that palpable night. 
Already the Earth pants thick and fast! the darkened Cross trembles! the 
winds are dropt—the air is stagnant—a muttering rumble growls underneath 
their feet, and some of that miserable crowd begin to fly down the hill. The 
horses snuff the coming terror, and become unmanageable through fear. The 
moment rapidly approaches when, nearly torn asunder by his own weight, 
fainting with loss of blood, which now runs in narrower rivulets from his slit 
veins, his temples and breast drowned in sweat, and his black tongue 
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parched with the fiery death-fever, Jesus cried, ‘I thirst.’ The deadly vinegar 
is elevated to him. 

‘His head sinks, and the sacred corpse ‘ swings senseless of the cross.’ A 
sheet of vermilion flame shoots sheer through the air and vanishes; the rocks 
of Carmel and Lebanon cleave asunder; the sea rolls on high from the sands 
its black weltering waves. Earth yawns, and the graves give up their dwellers. 
The dead and the living are mingled together in unnatural conjunction and 
hurry through the holy city. New prodigies await them there. The veil of 
the temple—the unpierceable veil—is rent asunder from top to bottom, and 
that dreaded recess containing the Hebrew mysteries—the fatal ark, with the 
tables and seven-branched candelabrum—is disclosed by the light of unearthly 
flames to the God-deserted multitude. 

“ Rembrandt never painted this sketch, and he was quite right. It would 
have lost nearly all its charms in losing that perplexing veil of indistinctness 
which affords such ample range wherein the doubting imagination may specu- 
late. At present it is like a thing in another world. A dark gulf is betwixt 
us. It is not tangible by the body. We can only approach it in the spirit.” 


In this passage, written, the author tells us, “in awe and rever- 
ence,’ there is much that is terrible, horrible even, but it is not 
without a certain crude form of power. It is pleasanter, however, 
to pass to this description of Giulio Romano’s ‘“ Cephalus and 
Procris ”’ :— 


‘*We should read Moschus’s lament for Bion, the sweet shepherd, before 
looking at this picture, or study the picture as a preparation for the lament. 
We have nearly the same images in both. For either victim the high groves 
and forest dells murmur; the flowers exhale sad perfume from their buds; the 
nightingale mourns on the craggy lands, and the swallow in the long-winding 
vales ; ‘ the satyrs, too, and fauns dark-veiled groan,’ and the fountain nymphs 
within the wood melt into tearful waters. The sheep and goats leave their 
pasture ; and oreads, ‘ who love to scale the most inaccessible tops of all upright- 
est rocks,’ hurry down from the song of their wind-courting pines; while the 
dryads bend from the branches of the meeting trees, and the rivers moan for 
white Procris, ‘ with many-sobbing streams,’ 


‘« Filling the far-seen ocean with a voice.” 


The golden bees are silent on the thymy Hymettus; and the knelling horn of 
Aurora’s love no more shall scatter away the cold twilight on the top of 
Hymettus. The foreground of our subject is a grassy sunburnt bank, broken into 
swells and hollows like waves (asort of land-breakers), rendered more uneven 
by many foot-tripping roots and stumps of trees stocked untimely by the axe, 
which are again throwing out light green shoots. This bank rises rather 
suddenly on the right to a clustering grove, penetrable to no star, at the 
entrance of which sits the stunned Thessalian king, holding between his knees 
that ivory-bright body which was, but an instant agone, parting the rough 
boughs with her smooth forehead, and treading alike on thorns and flowers 
with jealousy-stung foot—now helpless, heavy, void of all motion, save when 
the breeze lifts her thick hair in mockery. 

‘From between the closely-neighboured boles astonished nymphs press 
forward with loud cries— 

‘“« And deerskin-vested satyrs, crowned with ivy twists, advance ; 
And put strange pity in their horned countenance.” 


‘‘Laelaps lies beneath, and shows by his panting the rapid pace of death. 
On the other side of the group, Virtuous Love with ‘vans dejected’ holds 
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forth the arrow to an approaching troop of sylvan people, fauns, rams, goats, 
satyrs, and satyr-mothers, pressing their children tighter with their fearful 
hands, who hurry along from the left in a sunken path between the foreground 
and a rocky wall, on whose lowest ridge a brook-guardian pours from her um 
her grief-telling waters. Above, and more remote than the Ephidryad, another 
female, rending her locks, appears among the vine-festooned pillars of an 
unshorn grove. The centre of the picture is filled by shady meadows, sinking 
down to ariver-mouth; beyond is ‘the vast strength of the ocean stream, 
from whose floor the extinguisher of stars, rosy Aurora, drives furiously up her 
brine-washed steeds to behold the death-pangs of her rival.” 


In everything connected with the stage he was always extremely 
interested, and upheld the necessity for archeological accuracy in 
costume and scene-painting. ‘In art,’’ he says in one of his essays, 
‘“‘whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well;” and he 
points out that once we allow the intrusion of anachronisms, it 
becomes difficult to say where the line is to be drawn. In literature, 
like Lord Beaconsfield on a famous occasion, he was “ on the side of 
the angels.” He was one of the first to admire Keats and Shelley— 
“the tremulously-sensitive and poetical Shelley,” as he calls him. 
His admiration for Wordsworth was sincere and profound. He loved 
Alain Chartier, and Ronsard, and the Elizabethan dramatists, and 
Chaucer, and Chapman, and Petrarch. To him all the arts were 





one. “Our critics,” he says in one of his essays, “seem hardly 
aware of the identity of the primal seeds of poetry and painting, 
nor that any true advancement in the serious study of one art 
cogenerates a proportionate perfection in the other ;” and he says 
elsewhere that if a man who does not admire Michael Angelo talks 
of his love for Milton, he is deceiving either himself or his listeners. 
To his fellow-contributors on the London Magazine and his contem- 
poraries he was always extremely generous, and praises Barry Corn- 
wall, Allan Cunningham, Hazlitt, Elton, and Leigh Hunt without 
anything of the malice of a friend. Some of his sketches of Charles 
Lamb are admirable in their way, though not free from affecta- 
tion :— 


‘** What can I say of thee more than all know ? that thou hadst the gaiety 
of a boy with the knowledge of a man: as gentle a heart as ever sent tears to 
the eyes. 

‘* How wittily would he mistake your meaning, and put in a conceit most 
seasonably out of season. His talk without affectation was compressed, like 
his beloved Elizabethans, even unto obscurity. Like grains of fine gold, his 
sentences would beat out into whole sheets. He had small mercy on spurious 
fame, and a caustic observation on the fashion for men of genius was a standing 
dish. Sir Thomas Browne was a ‘bosom cronie’ of his; so was Burton, and 
old Fuller. In his amorous vein he dallied with that peerless Duchess of 
many-folio odour ; and with the heyday comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher 
he induced light dreams. He would deliver critical touches on these, like one 
inspired, but it was good to let him choose his own game; if another began 
even on the acknowledged pets he was liable to interrupt, or rather append, in 
a mode difficult to define whether as misapprehensive or mischieyous. One 
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night at C ’s, the above dramatic partners were the temporary subject of 
chat. Mr. X. commended the passion and haughty style of a tragedy (I don’t 
know which of them), but was instantly taken up by Elia, who told him ‘ /’hat 
was nothing ; the lyrics were the high things—the lyrics!’ ” 


One side of his literary career deserves especial notice. Modern 
journalism may be said to owe almost as much to him as to any man 
of the early part of this century. He was the pioneer of asiatic 
prose, and delighted in pictorial epithets, and pompous exaggera- 
tions. ‘To have a style so gorgeous that it conceals the subject 
is one of the highest achievements of an important and much 
admired school of modern journalism, and Mr. Wainewright may be 
said to have invented this school. He also saw that it was quite 
easy by continued reiteration to make the public interested in his 
own personality, and in his purely journalistic articles this extra- 
ordinary young man tells the world what he had for dinner, where 
he gets his clothes, what wines he likes, and in what state of health 
he is, just as if he were writing weekly notes for some popular news- 
paper of our own day. This is the least charming side of his work, 
and it is the one that has had the most obvious influence. 

Like most artificial people he had a great love of nature. ‘I hold 
three things in high estimation,” he says somewhere : “ to sit lazily 
on an eminence that commands a rich prospect; to be shadowed by 
thick trees while the sun shines around me; and to enjoy solitude 
with the consciousness of neighbourhood. The country gives them all 
tome.” He writes about his wandering over fragrant furze and 
heath repeating Collins’s “ Ode to Evening,” just to catch the 
quality of the moment; about smothering his face “in a watery bed of 
cowslips, wet with May-dews ;”’ and about the pleasure of seeing th> 
sweet-breathed kine ‘“ pass slowly homeward through the twilight,’ 
and hearing “‘ the distant clank of the sheep-bell.” One phrase of 
his, “the polyanthus glowed in its cold bed of earth, like a solitary 
picture of Giorgione on a dark oaken panel,” is curiously charac- 
teristic of the man, and this passage is rather pretty in its way— 

‘‘The short tender grass was covered with marguerites—‘ such that men 
called daisies in our town ’—thick as stars on a summer’s night. The harsh 
caw of the busy rooks came pleasantly mellowed from a high dusky grove of 
elms at some distance off, and at intervals was heard the voice of a boy scaring 
away the birds from the newly-sown seeds. The blue depths were the colour 
of the darkest ultramarine; not a cloud streaked the calm wther; only round 
the horizon’s edge streamed a light, warm, film of misty vapour, against which 
the near village with its ancient stone church showed sharply out with blind- 
ing whiteness. I thought of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lines written in March.’ 


However, we must not forget that the cultivated young man who 
penned these lines, and who was so susceptible to Wordsworthian 
influences, was also, as I said at the beginning of this article, one of 
the most subtle and secret poisoners of this or any age. THHow he 
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first became fascinated by this strange sin he does not tell us, and the 
diary in which he carefully noted the results of his terrible expe- 
riments and the methods that he adopted, has unfortunately been 
lost to us. There is no doubt, however, that the poison that he used 
was strychnine. In one of the beautiful rings of which he was s0 
proud, and which served to show off the fine modelling of his 
delicate ivory hands, he used to carry crystals of the Indian nauz 
romica, a poison, one of his biographers tells us, “nearly tasteless, 
difficult of discovery, and capable of almost infinite dilution.” His 
first victim was his uncle, Mr. Thomas Griffiths. He murdered 
him in 1829 to gain possession of Linden House, a place to 
which he had always been very much attached. In the August 
of the next year he poisoned Mrs. Abercrombie, his wife’s mother, 
and in the following December he poisoned the lovely Helen 
Abercrombie, his sister-in-law. Why he murdered Mrs. Aber- 
crombie is not known, but the murder of Helen Abercrombie was 
carried out by himself and his wife for the sake of a sum of 
about £18,000 for which they had insured her life in various 
offices. The circumstances of the murder were as follows. On the 
12th of December he and his wife and child came up to London from 
Linden House, and took lodgings at No. 12, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street. With them were the two sisters, Helen and Madeleine 
Abercrombie. On the evening of the 14th they all went to the play, 
and at supper that night Mr. Wainewright began to poison Helen. 
The next day she was extremely ill, and Dr. Locock, of Hanover 
Square, was called in to attend her. She remained ill till Monday 
the 20th, when, after the doctor’s morning visit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wainewright brought her some poisoned jelly, and then went out 
for a walk. When they returned Helen Abercrombie was dead. 
She was about twenty years of age, a tall graceful girl with fair 
hair. <A very charming red-chalk drawing of her by Mr. Waine- 
wright is still in existence, and shows how much his style as an artist 
was influenced by Sir Thomas Lawrence, for whom he had always 
entertained a great admiration. 

The insurance companies, suspecting the murder, refused to pay 
the policy on the technical ground of misrepresentation and want of 
interest, and Mr. Wainewright entered an action in the Court of 
Chancery against the Imperial, it being agreed that one decision 
should decide all the cases. The trial, however, did not come on for 
five years, when after one disagreement, a verdict was ultimately 
given in favour of the companies. The judge on the occasion was 
Lord Abinger. Mr. Wainewright was represented by Mr. Erle 
and Sir William Follett, and the Attorney-General and Sir Frederick 
Pollock appeared for the companies. The plaintiff was not 
present, however, at cither of the trials. The refusal of the com 
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panies to pay the £18,000 had placed him in a position of great 
pecuniary embarrassment. Indeed, a few months after the murder 
of Helen Abercrombie, he had been arrested for debt while he was 
serenading some friends of his who lived in Caroline Place, Mecklen- 
burgh Square. This difficulty was got over at the time, but shortly 
afterwards he thought it better to go abroad till he could come to 
some arrangement with his creditors. He accordingly went to Bou- 
logne on a visit to a Norfolk gentleman who was a great friend of 
his, and who had an extremely pretty daughter. Indeed it was the 
daughter whom he had been serenading at the time of his arrest. 
While he was there, wishing to revenge himself on the insurance 
companies, he induced his friend to insure his life with the Pelican 
office for £3,000. As soon as the necessary formalities had been 
gone through and the policy executed, he poisoned him by dropping 
some crystals of strychnine into his coffee as they sat together one 
evening after dinner. He himself did not gain any monetary advan- 
tage by doing this, but he revenged himself on one of the offices. 
His friend died the next day in his presence, and he left Boulogne at 
once for a sketching tour in Brittany, and was for some time the guest 
of an old French gentleman, who had a beautiful country house at 
St. Omer. From this he moved to Paris, where he remained for several 
years. In 1837 he returned to England privately. Some strange mad 
fascination brought him back. He followed a woman whom he loved. 

It was the month of June, and he was staying at one of the hotels 
in Covent Garden. His sitting-room was on the ground floor, and 
he prudently kept the blinds down for fear of being seen. Thirteen 
years before, when he was making his fine collection of majolica and 
Mare Antonios, he had forged the names of his trustees to a power 
of attorney, which enabled him to get possession of some of the 
money which he had inherited from his mother, and which he had 
brought into marriage settlement. He knew that this forgery had 
been discovered, and that by returning to England he was imperil- 
ling his life. Yet he returned. 

He was discovered by an accident. A noise in the street attracted 
his attention, and he pushed aside the blind fora moment. Some 
one outside called out “ That’s Wainewright, the Bank-forger.” It 
was Forrester, the Bow Street runner. 

On the 5th of July he was brought up at the Old Bailey. The 
following report of the proceedings appeared in the Times :— 

‘* Before Mr. Justice Vaughan and Mr. Baron Alderson, Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, aged forty-two, a man of gentlemanly appearance, wearing 
mustachios, was indicted for forging and uttering a certain power of attorney 
for £2,259, with intent to defraud the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England. 

‘* There were five indictments against the prisoner, to all of which he pleaded 
not guilty, when he was arraigned before Mr. Serjeant Arabin in the course of 
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the morning. On being brought before the judges, however, he begged to be 
allowed to withdraw the former plea, and then pleaded guilty to two of the 
indictments, which were not of a capital nature. 

‘“‘The counsel for the Bank having explained that there were three other 
indictments, but that the Bank did not desire to shed blood, the plea of guilty 
on the two minor charges was recorded, and the prisoner at the close of the 
session sentenced by the Recorder to transportation for life.” 


He was taken back to Newgate, preparatory to his removal to the 
colonies. In one of his early essays he had fancied himself “lying 
in Horsemonger Gaol under sentence of death” for having been 
unable to resist the temptation of stealing some Marc Antonios from 
the British Museum to complete his collection. The sentence now 
passed on him was to a man of his culture a form of death. He 
complained bitterly of it to his friends, and pointed out, with a good 
deal of reason, that the money was his own, having come to him 
from his mother, and that the forgery, such as it was, had been com- 
mitted thirteen years before, which, to use his own phrase, was at 
least a circonstance attenuante. The permanence of personality is a 
very subtle metaphysical problem, and certainly the English law 
solves the question in an extremely rough-and-ready manner. There 
is, however, something dramatic in the fact that this heavy punish- 
ment was inflicted on him for the least of all his sins. 

While he was in Newgate, Dickens, Macready, and Hablot 
Browne came across him by chance. They had been going over the 
prisons of London, and in Newgate they suddenly caught sight of 
him. He met them with a defiant stare, Forster tells us, but 
Macready was “horrified to recognise a man familiarly known to 
him in former years, and at whose table he had dined.” 

His cell was for some time a kind of fashionable lounge. Many 
men of letters went down to visit their old literary comrade. But 
he was no longer the kind light-hearted Janus whom Charles Lamb 
admired. He seems to have grown extremely cynical. 

To the agent of an insurance company who was visiting him one 
afternoon, and who thought he would improve the occasion by pointing 
out that, after all, crime was a bad speculation, he replied: “ Sir, 
you City men enter on your speculations and take the chances of 
them. Some of your speculations succeed, some fail. Mine happen 
to have failed, yours happen to have succeeded, that is the only dif- 
ference, sir, between my visitor and me. But, sir, I will tell you one 
thing in which I have succeeded to the last. I have been deter- 
mined through life to hold the position of a gentleman. I have 
always done so. I do so still. It is the custom of this place that 
each of the inmates of a cell shall take his morning’s turn of sweep- 
ing it out. I occupy a cell with a bricklayer and a sweep, but 
they never offer me the broom!”’ When a friend reproached him 
with the murder of Helen Abercrombie he shrugged his shoulders 
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, 9 and said, “ Yes; it was a dreadful thing to do, but she had very ugly 
ankles.” 

j From Newgate he was brought to the hulks at Portsmouth, and 

sent from there in the Susan to Van Diemen’s Land with three 
hundred other convicts. He described the ship in a letter to a friend 
as “a moral sepulchre,” and spoke bitterly about the ignominy of 


“the companion of poets and artists being put in irons,” and being 
; compelled to associate with ‘country bumpkins.” 





His love of art never deserted him. At Hobart Town he started a 
? ff studio, and returned to sketching and portrait-painting, and his 
conversation and manners seem not to have lost their charm. Nor 
* § did he give up his habit of poisoning, and there are two cases on 
t ¥ record in which he tried to make away with people who had offended 
N | him. However his hand seems to have lost its cunning. In 1844 he 
P presented a memorial to the governor of the settlement, Sir John 
© J Eardley Wilmot, praying for a ticket-of-leave. In it he speaks of 
4 | himself as being “tormented by ideas struggling for outward form 
Y § and realisation, barred up from increase of knowledge, and deprived 
© of the exercise of profitable or even of decorous speech.” His request, 
“ however, was refused, and he consoled himself with opium-eating. 
In 1852 he died of apoplexy, his sole living companion being a cat, 
t @ for which he evinced an extraordinary affection. 
” His crimes seem to have had a curious effect upon his art. They 
Mf gave a strong personality to his style, a quality that his early work 
t certainly lacked. In anote to the Life of Dickens, Forster mentions 
® | that in 1847 Lady Blessington received from her brother, Major 
Povor, who held a military appointment at Hobart Town, an oil 
Y J portrait of a young lady from his clever brush; and it is said that 
it “he had contrived to put the expression of his own wickedness into 
b Ft the portrait of a nice, kind-hearted girl.” M. Zola, in one of his 
novels, tells us of a young man who, having committed a murder, 
1@ J takes to art, and paints greenish portraits of perfectly respectable 
T 


8 § people, all of which bear a curious resemblance to his victim. The 


T, § development of Mr. Wainewright’s style seems to me far more subtle 
of F and suggestive. I can fancy an intense personality being created 
‘MF out of sin. 

I. This strange and fascinating figure that for a few years dazzled 
1€ | literary London, and made so brilliant a début in life and letters, 
T J seems to me to be a most interesting psychological study. Mr. W. 
" Carew Hazlitt, his latest biographer, to whom I am indebted for 
a 


many of the facts contained in this article, and whose little book is, 
P- f indeed, quite invaluable in its way, is of opinion that his love of art 


ut and nature was a mere pretence and assumption, and others have 
™ } denied to him all literary power. This seems to me a shallow, or at 
T's 


least a mistaken, view. The fact of a man being a poisoner is nothing 
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against his prose. The domestic virtues are not the true basis of art, 
though they may serve as an excellent advertisement for art. It is 
possible that I may have exaggerated his critical powers, and I 
cannot help saying that there is much in his published works that 
is too familiar, too common, too journalistic, in the bad sense of that 
bad word. Here and there he is very vulgar in expression, and he 
is always lacking in the self-restraint of the true artist. But for 
some of his faults we must blame the time in which he lived, and, 
after all, prose that Charles Lamb thought “ capital” has no small 
historic interest. That he had a sincere love of art and nature seems 
to me quite certain. There is no essential incongruity between crime 
and culture. We cannot re-write the whole of history for the purpose 
of gratifying our moral sense of what should be. 

Of course, he is far too close to our own time for us to be able to 
form any purely artistic judgment about him. It is impossible not 
to feel a strong prejudice against a man who might have poisoned 
one’s own grandmother, or, if not impossible, certainly difficult. But 
had the man worn a costume and spoken a language different from 
our own, had he lived in imperial Rome, or at the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, or in Spain in the seventeenth century, or in 
any land or any century but this century and this land, we would be 
quite able to arrive at a perfectly unprejudiced estimate of him. 
I know that there are many historians, or at least writers on his- 
torical subjects, who still think it necessary to apply moral judg- 
ments to history, and who distribute their praise or blame with the 
reckless impartiality of a successful schoolmaster. This, however, is a 
foolish habit, and merely shows that the moral instinct can be brought 
to such a pitch of perfection that it will make its appearance wher- 
ever it is not required. Nobody with any true historical sense ever 
dreams of blaming Nero, or scolding Tiberius, or censuring Czsar 
Borgia. These personages have become like the puppets of a play. 
They may fill us with terror, or horror, or wonder, but they do not 
harm us. They are not in immediate relations with us. We have 
nothing to fear from them. They have passed into the sphere of 
art and of science, and neither art nor science knows anything of 
moral approval or disapproval. And so it may be some day with 
Charles Lamb’s friend. At present he is just a little too modern to 
be treated in that fine spirit of disinterested curiosity to which we 
owe so many charming studies of the great criminals of the Italian 
Renaissance. However, art has not forgotten him. He is the hero 
of Dickens’s Hunted Down, the Varney of Bulwer’s Lucretia ; and it 
is gratifying to note that fiction has paid some homage to one who 
was so powerful with “ pen, pencil, and poison.” 

Oscar WILDE. 























A COMPARISON OF ELIZABETHAN WITH VICTORIAN 
POETRY. 


I. 


EnGuisu literature, under the Tudors and the first king of the house 
of Stuart, owed much of its unexampled richness to a felicitous com- 
bination of circumstances. J eudalism had received a mortal wound 
in the Wars of the Roses, and was dying. The people came to know- 
ledge of itself, and acquired solidity during the reigns of Henry VIL., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. Englishmen were brought into the 
comity of European nations through Wolsey’s audacious diplomacy. 
They began to feel their force as an important factor, which had 
henceforth to be reckoned with in peace or war. Grave perils 
attended the formation of Great Britain into a separate and self-sus- 
taining integer of Europe; nor was it until the Protectorate that 
these islands made their full weight recognised. None of the 
perils, however, which shook England during the period of consolida- 
tion, sufficed to disturb the equilibrium of government and social 
order. On the other hand, they stimulated patriotism, and braced 
the nation with a sense of its own dignity. Our final rupture with 
tome, after the trials of Queen Mary’s reign were over, satisfied the 
opinion of a large majority. Our collision with Spain, in the crisis 
marked by the Armada, took a turn which filled the population with 
reverent and religious enthusiasm. These two decisive passages in 
English history promoted the pride of the race, and inspired it with 
serious ardour. Instead of weakening the Crown or the Church, 
they had the effect of rendering both necessary to the nation. Then, 
when Scotland was united to England and Ireland, at the accession 
of James, a disciplined and nobly expansive people thought them- 
selves for a moment on the pinnacle of felicity. 

While the English were thus becoming a powerful and self-con- 
scious nation, those intellectual changes which divided the medizval 
from the modern period, and which we know by the names of 
Renaissance and Reformation, took place. It is a peculiarity of 
this transition time in our islands, that what used to be called “ the 
new learning,” with its new theories of education, its new way of 
regarding nature, and its new conceptions of human life, was intro- 
duced simultaneously with the Reformation. Italy had accomplished 
the Revival of Learning ; Germany had revolted against Catholicism. 
France had felt both movements unequally and partially, amid the 
confusion of civil wars and the clash of contending sects. Italy, 
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after the Tridentine Council, was relapsing into reactionary dulness, 
Germany was dismembered by strifes and schisnis. France under- 
went the throes of a passionate struggle, which subordinated the 
intellectual aspects of both Renaissance and Reformation to political 
interest. England alone, meanwhile, enjoyed the privilege of 
receiving that twofold influx of the modern spirit without an over- 
whelming strain upon her vital forces. The Marian persecution 
was severe enough to test the bias of the people, and to remind them 
of the serious points at issue, without rending society to its founda- 
tions. Humanism reached our shores when its first enthusiasms— 
enthusiasms which seemed in Italy to have brought again the gods 
and vices of the pagan past—had tempered their delirium. We 
have only to compare men like More, Ascham, Colet, Buchanan, 
Camden, Cheke, the pioneers of our Renaissance, with Filelfo, 
Poggio, Poliziano, Pontano, in order to perceive how far more sober 
und healthy was the tone of the new learning in Great Britain than 
in Italy. 

In this connection it is worthy of notice that humanism, before 
it moulded the mind of the English, had already permeated Italian 
and French literature. Classical erudition had been adapted to the 
needs of modern thought. Antique authors had been collected, 
printed, annotated, and translated. They were fairly mastered in 
the south, and assimilated to the style of the vernacular. By these 
means much of the learning popularised by our poets, essayists, 
and dramatists came to us at second-hand, and bore the stamp of 
contemporary genius. In like manner, the best works of Italian, 
French, Spanish, and German literature were introduced into Great 
Britain together with the classics. The age favoured translation, 
and English readers, before the close of the sixteenth century, were 
in possession of a cosmopolitan library in their mother tongue, 
including choice specimens of ancient and modern masterpieces. 

These circumstances sufficiently account for the richness and 
variety of Elizabethan literature. They also help to explain two 
points which must strike every student of that literature—its native 
freshness, and its marked unity of style. 

Elizabethan literature was fresh and native, because it was the 
utterance of a youthful race, aroused to vigorous self-consciousness 
under conditions which did not depress or exhaust its energies. 
The English opened frank eyes upon the discovery of the world 
and man, which had been effected by the Renaissance. They were 
not wearied with collecting, collating, correcting, transmitting to 
the press. All the hard work of assimilating the humanities had 
been done for them. They had only to survey and to enjoy, to feel 
and to express, to lay themselves open to delightful influences, to 
con the noble lessons of the past, to thrill beneath the beauty and 
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the awe of an authentic revelation. Criticism had not laid its cold, 
dry finger on the blossoms of the fancy. The new learning was still 
young enough to be a thing of wonder and entrancing joy. To 
absorb it sufficed. Like the blood made in the veins of a growing 
man by strong meat and sound wine, it coursed to the brain and 
created a fine frenzy. That was a period of bright ideas, stimu- 
lating creative faculty, animating the people with hope and expecta- 
tion, undimmed, untarnished by the corrosion of the analytic reason. 
“Nobly wild, not mad,” the adolescent giants of that age, Marlowe 
and Raleigh, Spenser and Shakespeare, broke into spontaneous 
mumbers, charged with the wisdom and the passion of the ages 
fused in a divine clairvoyance. 

Elizabethan literature has a marked unity of style. We notice a 
strong generic similarity in those poets which veils their specific 
differences. This is perhaps the first and most salient point of 
contrast between Elizabethan and Victorian literature. It makes a 
cautious critic pause. After the lapse of two centuries, he asks 
himself, will Byron, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, 
Tennyson, Campbell, William Morris, Rogers, Swinburne, Clough, 
Rossetti, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, and the rest 
of them, seem singing to one dominant tune, in spite of their so 
obvious differences? Will our posterity discern in them the note 
in common which we find in Sidney, Herrick, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Marlowe, Jonson, Barnfield, Dekker, Marston, Chapman, 
Raleigh, Drayton, Drummond, Webster, and the rest of those 
great predecessors? The question has to be asked; but the answer 
is not easily given. We can neither reject ourselves into the past, 
nor project ourselves into the future, with certainty sufficient to 
decide whether what looks like similarity in the Elizabethan poets, 
and what looks like diversity in the Victorian poets, are illusions of 
the present. 

Yet something can be attempted in explanation of the apparent 
puzzle. The circumstances of the Elizabethan age favoured unity 
of style. The language, to begin with, had recently been remade 
under the influence of new ideals and new educational systems. 
Far more than lapse of years and wastes of desolating warfare 
separated sixteenth-century English from the speech of Chaucer. 
The spirit itself, which shapes language to the use of mind, had 
changed through the action of quickening conceptions and power- 
fully excited energies. And to this change in the spirit the race 
was eagerly responsive. In a certain way all writers felt the Bible, 
Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Germany; all strove to be in tune 
with the new learning. At the same time, criticism was hardly 
in its cradle; you find a trace of it in Jonson, Bacon, Selden, 
Camden; but it does not touch the general. The people were any- 
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thing but analytical, and poetry issued from the very people’s heart, 
as melody from the strings of the violoncello. The spontaneity 
which we have already noted as a main mark of Elizabethan utter- 
ance, led thus to unity of style. The way in which classical master- 
pieces were then studied, conduced to the same result. Those 
perennial sources of style were enjoyed in their entirety, absorbed, 
assimilated, reproduced with freedom. They were not closely scruti- 
nised, examined with the microscope, studied with the view of 
emphasizing this or that peculiarity a single critic found in them. 
And the same holds good about contemporary foreign literatures. 
Everything which these literatures contained was grist for the 
English mill: not models to be copied, but stuff to be used. 

Now compare the intellectual conditions of the Victorian age. 
Take language first. Instead of having no literary past, except 
Chaucer, Skelton, the English Bible, and Sir Thomas Mallory 
behind our backs, we have the long self-conscious period between 
Dryden and Byron, during which our mether tongue was carefully 
elaborated upon a definite system. Victorian poetry has to reckon 
with Elizabethan poetry and the poetry of Queen Anne—for Eng- 
lish people call their epochs by the names of queens. This consti- 
tutes at the outset a great difference, making for diversity in style. 
A writer has more models to choose from, more openings for the 
exercise of his personal predilections. And the mental attitude has 
altered also. We are highly conscious of our aims, profoundly 
analytical. All study of literature has become critical and compara- 
tive. The scientific spirit makes itself powerfully felt in the domain 
ofart. It is impossible for people of the present to be as fresh and 
native as the Elizabethans were. Such a mighty stream, novies Styx 
interfusa, in the shape of accumulated erudition, grave national 
experiences, spirit-quelling doubts, insurgent philosophies, and all 
too aching pressing facts and fears, divides the men of this time 
from the men of that. It is enough now to have indicated these 
points. The argument will return to some ef them in detail. For 
the moment we may safely assert that a prominent note of Eliza- 
bethan as distinguished from Victorian literature is unity of tone, 
due to the felicitous circumstances of the nation in that earlier 
period. 


II. 


What then is the characteristic of Elizabethan poetry ? I think 
the answer to this question lies in the words—freedom, adolescence, 
spontaneity ; mainly freedom. The writers of that age were free 
from the bondage to great names, Virgil or Cicero or Seneca. They 
owed no allegiance to great languages, like the Latin; to famous 
canons of taste, like the Aristotelian unities; to scholastic authority 
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and academical prescription. They were politically and socially 
free, adoring the majesty of England in the person of their sove- 
reign, and flattering a national ideal when they burned poetic 
incense to Elizabeth. That strain of servility which jars upon our 
finer sense in the romantic epics of Ariosto and Tasso, is wholly 
absent from The Faery Queen. They were notably free in all that 
appertains to religion. Where but in England could a playwright 
have used words at once so just and so bold as these of Dekker ¥ 


‘The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”’ 


A delicate taste can hardly be offended by this reference to Christ, 
and yet we feel that it could not have been made except in an age of 
exceptional liberty. Their freedom was the freedom of young 
strength, untrammelled energies, with El Dorado in the western main, 
and boundless regions for the mind to traverse. This makes their 
touch on truth and good and beauty so right, so natural, so unerring. 
They have the justice of perception, the clarity of vision, the clean- 
liness of feeling which belong to generous and healthy manhood in 
its earliest prime. The consequence of this freedom was that each 
man in that age wrote what he thought best, wrote out of himself, 
and sang spontaneously. He had no fear of academies, of censorship, 
of critical coteries, of ecclesiastical censure, before his eyes. How 
different in this respect was the liberty of Shakespeare from the 
servitude of Tasso. At the same time, as we have already seen, this 
spontaneity was controlled by a strong sense of national unity. The 
English were possessed with an ideal, which tuned their impassioned 
utterances to one key-note. The spirit of the people was patriotic, 
highly moralised, intensely human, animated by a robust belief in 
reality ; martial, yet jealous of domestic peace ; assiduous in toil, yet 
quick to overleap material obstacles and revel in the dreams of the 
imagination ; manly but delicate ; inured to hardship, but not quelled 
as yet by disappointment and the disillusion of experience. In a 
word, Elizabethan poetry is the utterance of “a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks... . like an eagle muing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.” 
Freedom being thus the dominant note of Elizabethan poetry, it 
follows that the genius of the race will return to it with love and 
admiration at epochs marked by the resurgent spirit of liberty. This 
is why the literature of the Victorian age has been so powerfully 
influenced by that of Elizabeth. The French Revolution shook 
{urope to the centre, and opened illimitable vistas at the commence- 
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ment of the century. In 1815 England, after her long struggle 


with Napoleon, stood crowned with naval and military laurels, in 
possession of a hardly-earned peace. It is not to be wondered that 
critics like Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, editors like Gifford, historians 
like Collier, should have ransacked the forgotten treasures of the 
Shakespearian drama at this moment. Poetry aimed at Elizabethan 
phraseology and used Elizabethan metres. Byron adapted the 
Spenserian and octave stanzas to his purposes of satire and descrip- 
tion; Keats and Shelley treated the heroic couplet with Elizabethan 
laxity of structure and variety of cadence; Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge revived the Elizabethan rhythms of blank verse. The sonnet 
was cultivated, and lyrical measures assumed bewildering forms of 
richness. At the same time, a revolt began against those canons 
of taste which had prevailed in the last century. Wordsworth 
denounced conventional poetic diction ; it savoured of literary treason 
to profess a particular partiality for Pope; fancy was preferred to 
sense, exuberance of imagery to chastened style, audacity of inven- 
tion to logic and correctness. 

This return to Elizabethanism has marked the whole course of 
Victorian poetry. But times are changed, and we ourselves are 
changed in them. The men of this century have never recaptured 
of the sixteenth century. What 
were dreams then, have become sober expectations. Instead of El 


’ 


‘the first fine careless rapture’ 


Dorado we have conquered California, the gold-fields of Australia, 
the diamond mines of South Africa. Between the sixteenth and the 
uineteenth centuries North America was won and lost; East India 
was gained by heroism and adventure worthy of a Drake and 
Raleigh ; and now the crown of that vast empire on the forehead 
of our Queen weighs heavy with the sense of serious responsibilities. 
The English race is no longer adolescent; we cannot model our 
national genius like a beautiful young hero rejoicing in his naked 
strength and scattering armies by his shout: the sculptor who did so 
would forget the years which have ploughed wrinkles on that hero’s 
forehead, the steam-engines which are his chariot, the ironclad 
navies which waft him over ocean, the electricity which plays like 
lightning in his eyes. Victorian poets cannot be spontaneous in 
the same sense as our ancestors were. Like Iago, they are nothing 
if not critical. Science has imposed on them her burden of analysis, 
und though science reveals horizons far beyond the dreams of 
Bacon, it fills the soul with something well-nigh kin to hopeless- 
ness. Man shrinks before the Universe. We have lived through 
so much; we have seen so many futile philosophies rise like 
mushrooms and perish; we have tried so many political experi- 
ments, and listened to so many demagogues of various complexions, 


that a world-fatigue has penetrated deep into our spirit. The 
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masterpiece of the century is Goethe’s Fuvst, and its hero suffers 
from the «elt-schmerz. A simple faith in God and the Bible 
yields to critical inquiry, comparative theology, doubts and diffi- 
culties of all kinds. Religious liberty in this age consists more 
in the right to disbelieve as we think best than to believe according 
to our conscience. Pessimism, already strong in Byron, has grown 
and gathered strength with introspection until we find it lurking in 
nearly all the sincerest utterances of the present. We are oppressed 
with social problems which admit of no solution, due to the vast 
increase of our population, to the industrial changes which have 
turned England from an agricultural to a manufacturing country, 
to the unequal distribution of wealth, the development of huge, 
hideous towns, the seething multitudes of vicious and miserable 
paupers which they harbour. We watch the gathering of revolu- 
tionary storm-clouds, hear the grumbling of thunder in the distance, 
and can only sit meanwhile in darkness—so gigantic and unmanage- 
able are the forces now in labour for some mighty birth of time. 
Who can be optimistic under these conditions ? “ Merry England ”’ 
sounds like a mockery now. Instead of merry England the Victorian 
poet has awful, earnest, grimly menacing London to sing in. These 
things were not felt so much at the beginning of the century; 
they are bringing it to a close in sadness and strong searchings of 
soul. 


ITT. 


Elizabethan genius found its main expression in the drama. No 
epic worthy of the name was produced in the sixteenth century, for 
Spenser’s Fucry Queen has not the right to be so styled. But every 
great national epoch which attains to utterance through art has a 
epecific clairvoyance, and England in the age we call Elizabethan 
was clairvoyant for the drama ; that is to say, men wrought with an 
unerring instinct in this ficld, and the lesser talents were lifted into 
the sphere of the greater when they entered it. After the drama, 
and closely associated with it, came those songs for music in which 
the English of the sixteenth century excelled. The lyric rapture, 
that which has been called the lyric cry, penetrates all verbal music of 
that period. We find it modulating blank verse and controlling the 
rhythms of the couplet and the stanza. The best subsidiary work of 
‘he age consisted of translations, adaptations, and free handlings of 
entique themes in narrative verse. Chapman’s Homer, Fairfax’s 
Tasso, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
and the Rape of Lucrece, rank among the masterpieces of Elizabethan 
poetry. But drama and song, when all accounts are settled, remain 
the crowning glories of that literature. 


XUM 
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The Victorian age can boast no national drama. Poetical plays 
have indeed been produced which do credit to the talents of their 
authors.’ Yet the century has not expressed its real stuff, nor shown 
its actual clairvoyance in that line. We cannot point to a Victorian 
drama as we do to an Elizabethan drama, and challenge the world to 
match it. This is due perhaps in part to those incalculable changes 
which have substituted the novel for the drama. The public of the 
present time is a public of readers rather than of hearers, and the 
muster-roll of brilliant novelists, from Scott and Jane Austen, through 
Thackeray and Dickens, down to George Eliot and George Meredith, 
can be written off against the playwrights of the sixteenth century. 
Poetry, surveyed from a sufficient altitude, claims these imaginative 
makers, though they used the vehicle of prose. Even less than the 
sixteenth has the nineteenth produced an epic, and for similar 
reasons. Tennyson chose the right name for his Arthurian string of 
studies when he called them Jdy//s of the King. To claim for them 
epical coherence was only a brilliant afterthought. It is not given 
to any race under the conditions of conscious culture to create a 
genuine epic. That rare flower of art puts forth its bloom in the 
first dawn of national existence. If we except the J/iad and the 
Odyssey how few real epics does the human race possess! The 
German Niebelungen Lied is a late rifacimento of Scandinavian sagas. 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte d@’ Arthur, our nearest approach to a true 


epic, is the digest of a score of previous romances. The Song of 


Roland is an epical lyric. We call the neid an epic because it 
throbs with the sense of Rome. TZantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem. Wecall the Dirine Comedy an epic because it embalms the 
spirit of the Middle Ages at their close ; we call Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained epics because they carry such a weight of meaning 
and are so monumentally constructed. But the neid, the Divine 
Comedy, and Milton’s Paradise are not epics in the proper sensc of 
the word; they are the products of reflection and individual genius, 
not the self-expression of a nation in its youth. And just as the 
novel has absorbed our forces for the drama, so has it satisfied our 
thirst for epical narration. In that hybrid form where poetry assumes 
the garb of prose, both drama and epic for the modern world lie 
embedded. 

What, then, are the specific channels of Victorian utterance 
in verse? To define them is difficult, because they are so subtly 
varied and so inextricably interwoven. Yet I think they may be 
superficially described as the idyll and the lyric. Under the idyll 
I should class all narrative and descriptive poetry, of which this age 
has been extraordinarily prolific ; sometimes assuming the form of 
minstrelsy, as in the lays of Scott; sometimes approaching to the 


(1) Darley, Landor, Beddoes, Horne, Procter, Shelley, Browning, Taylor, Swin- 
burne, and possibly Tennyson, demand commemoration in a footnote. 
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classic style, as in the Hellenics of Landor ; sometimes rivalling the 
novellette, as in the work of Tennyson; sometimes aiming at psycho- 
logical analysis, as in the portraits drawn by Robert Browning ; 
sometimes confining art to bare history, as in Crabbe ; sometimes 
indulging flights of pure artistic fancy, as in Keats’ Eudymion and 
Lamia. Under its many metamorphoses the narrative and descrip- 
tive poetry of our century bears the stamp of the idyll, because it is 
fragmentary and because it results in a picture. Here it inclines to 
the drama, here it borrows tone from the epic; in one place it is 
lyrical, in another it is didactic ; fancy has presided over the birth of 
this piece, reflection has attended the production of that. But in 
each case the artist has seen his subject within narrow compass, 
treated that as a complete whole, and given to the world a poem in 
the narrative and descriptive style, reminding us of the epic in its 
general form, of the drama or the lyric in its particular treatment. 
Those who have read the technical lessons which the idylls of Theo- 
critus convey, will understand why I classify this exuberant jungle 
of Victorian poetry under the common title of idyll. 

No literature and no age has been more fertile of lyric poetry than 
English literature in the age of Victoria. The fact is apparent. I 
should superfluously burden my readers if I were to prove the point 
by reference to Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Ros- 
setti, Clough, Swinburne, Arnold, Tennyson, and I do not know 
how many of less illustrious but splendid names, in detail. The 
causes are not far to seek. Without a comprehensive vehicle like the 
epic, which belongs to the first period of national life, or the drama, 
which belongs to its secondary period, our poets of a later day have had 
to sing from their inner selves, subjectively, introspectively, obeying 
impulses from nature and the world, which touched them not as they 
were Englishmen, but as they were this man or that woman. They 
had no main current of literature wherein to plunge themselves, and 
' They could not 
forego what made them individuals; tyrannous circumstances of 
thought and experience rendered their sense of personality too 
acute. When they sang, they sang with their particular voice; and 


ery: ‘ Ma naufragar m’ é dolce in questo mar.” 


the lyric is the natural channel for such song. But what a complex 
thing is this Victorian lyric! It includes Wordsworth’s sonnets and 
Rossetti’s ballads, Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner” and Keats’ odes, 
Clough’s “ Easter Day” and Tennyson’s “ Maud,” Swinburne’s 
“Songs before Sunrise” and Browning’s ‘“ Dramatis Persone,” 
Thomson’s “ City of Dreadful Night ’’ and Mary Robinson’s ‘‘ Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles,” Andrew Lang’s Ballades and Sharp’s “ Weird 
of Michael Scot,” Dobson’s dealings with the eighteenth century 
and Noel’s ‘‘Child’s Garland,” Barnes’s Dorsetshire Poems and 
suchanan’s London Lyrics, the songs from Empedocles on Etna and 


(1) “To drown in this great tide is sweet for me.”’ 
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Ebenezer Jones’s ‘‘ Pagan’s Drinking Chant,” Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind and Mrs. Browning’s “ Panis Dead,” Newman’s hymns 
and Gosse’s Chant Royal. The kaleidoscope presented by this lyric 
is so inexhaustible that any man with the fragment of a memory 
might pair off scores of poems by admired authors, and yet not fall 
upon the same parallels as those which I have made. 

The genius of our century, debarred from epic, debarred from 
drama, falls back upon idyllic and lyrical expression. In the idyll 
it satisfies its objective craving after art. In the lyric it pours forth 
personality. It would be wrong, however, to limit the wealth of 
our poetry to these two branches. Such poems as Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion,” Byron’s “ Don Juan” and “Childe Harold,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Aurora Leigh,” William Morris’s “Earthly Paradise,” 
Clough’s “ Amours de Voyage,” are not to be classified in either 
species. They are partly autobiographical, and in part the influence 
of the tale makes itself distinctly felt in them. Nor again can we 
omit the translations, of which so many have been made; some of 
them real masterpieces and additions to our literature. Cary’s 
Dante, Rossetti’s versions from the early Tuscan lyrists, Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, are eminent examples. But the list might be largely 
extended. Then again Morris’s “Song of Sigurd,” Swinburne’s 
“Tristram of Lyoness,” E. Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” deserve a 
place apart, as epical rehandlings of memorable themes. 

a. 

In all this Victorian poetry we find the limitations of our epoch, 
together with its eminent qualities. Criticism and contemplation 
have penetrated literature with a deeper and more pervasive thought- 
fulness. Our poets have lost spontaneity and joyful utterance. But 
they have acquired a keener sense of the problems which perplex 
humanity. The author of “ In Memoriam”’ struck a false note when 
he exclaimed— 

‘‘T sing but as the linnet sings.” 
Nothing can be more unlike a linnet’s song than the metaphysical 
numbers of that justly valued threnody. Clough came closer to the 
truth when he hinted at the poet’s problem in this age as thus :— 
“To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 


Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe.”’ 


The most characteristic work of the century has a double object, 
artistic and philosophical. Poetry is used to express some theory of 
life. In Byron the world-philosophy is cynical or pessimistic. 
Shelley interweaves his pantheism with visions of human perfecti- 
bility. Wordsworth proclaims an esoteric cult of nature. Swinburne 
at one time rails against the tyrant gods, at another preaches the 
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gospel of republican revolt. Matthew Arnold embodies a system of 
ethical and «sthetical criticism in his verse. Clough expresses the 
changes which the Christian faith has undergone and the perplexities 
of conduct. Thomson indulges the blackest pessimism, a pessimism 
more dolorous than Leopardi’s. Browning is animated by a robust 
optimism, turning fearless somersaults upon the brink of the abyss. 
Mrs. Browning condenses speculations upon social and political pro- 
blems. Roden Noel, too little appreciated to be rightly understood, 
attempts a world-embracing metaphysic of mysticism. Even those 
poets who do not yield so marked a residuum of philosophy are 
touched to sadness and gravity by the intellectual atmosphere in 
which they work. Virgil’s great line— 


‘** Sunt lacrimee rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt ’— 


might be chosen as a motto for the corpus poetarum of our epoch. 
In reading what the age has produced, certain phrases linger in our 
memory— 

‘‘Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears.” 

‘The still, sad music of humanity.” 

‘*Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 

‘* Tears from the depth of some divine despair.” 


‘Seek, seeker, in thyself, submit to find 
In the stones bread and life in the blank mind.” 


These haunt us like leading-phrases, the master notes of the whole 
music. 

Starting with enthusiasm at the commencement of the century, 
our poets have gradually lost such glow of hope as inspired them 
with spontaneous numbers in its earlier decades. The wide survey 
of elder and contemporary literatures submitted to their gaze has 
rendered them more assimilative, reproductive, imitative, reminiscent 
than spontaneous. When Matthew Arnold defined poetry in general 
to be a “criticism of life,” he uttered a curious and pregnant 
paradox. It would be hardly a paradox to assert that Victorian 
poetry is in large measure the criticism of all existing literatures. 
More and more we have dedicated our powers to the study of techni- 
calities, to the cultivation of the graces, to the elaboration of 
ornament, and to the acclimatisation upon English soil of flowers 
borrowed from alien gardens of the Muses, We have forgotten what 
George Sand said to Flaubert about style: ‘Tu la considéres comme 
un but, elle n’est qu’un effet.” The result is a polychromatic abun- 
dance of what may be called cultured poetry, which does not reach 
the heart of the people, and does not express its spirit. That is due 
no doubt in part to the fact that there is less of aspiration than of 
meditation to deal with now, less of an actual joy in eventful living 
than a serious reflection upon the meanings and the purposes of life. 
VOL. XLV. N.S. F 
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Yet this poetry is true to the spirit of a critical and cultured age; 
and when the time comes to gather up the jewels of Victorian 
literature, it will be discovered how faithfully the poets have uttered 
the thoughts of the educated minority. 

A comprehensive survey of our poetry is rendered difficult by the 
fact that no one type, like the drama of the sixteenth century, has 
controlled its movement. We cannot regard it as a totality com- 
posed of many parts, progressing through several stages of develop- 
ment. In this respect, again, it obeys the intellectual conditions of 
the century. Its inner unity will eventually be found, not in the 
powerful projection of a nation’s soul, but in the careful analysis and 
subtle delineation of thoughts and feelings which agitated society 
during one of the most highly self-conscious and speculative periods 
which the world has passed through. The genius of the age is 
scientific, not artistic. In such an age poetry must perforce be 
auxiliary to science, showing how individual minds have been 
touched to fine issues of rhythmic utterance by the revolutions in 
thought which history, philosophy and criticism are effecting. 


Rs 

Passing from these general reflections to points of comparison in 
detail, we must remember that Victorian poetry started with a return 
to Elizabethan, and that this motive impulse has never wholly been 
lost sight of. The two periods may be fitly compared in that which 
both possess in common, a copious and splendid lyric. Our means 
of studying Elizabethan lyric poetry have been largely increased in 
the past years by the labours of Mr. Thomas Oliphant, Professor 
Arber, Mr. W. J. Linton, and Mr. A. H. Bullen. To the last-named 
of these gentlemen we owe three volumes of lyrics culled from 
Elizabethan song-books, which are a perfect mine of hitherto neglected 
treasures. Taken in connection with the songs from the dramatists 
and the collected lyrics of men like Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Her- 
rick, these books furnish us with a tolerably complete body of poems 
in this species. 

What strikes us in the whole of this great mass of lyric poetry, is 
its perfect adaptation to music, its limpidity and directness of utter- 
ance. Like Shelley’s skylark, the poet has been— 

‘* Pouring his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
Each composition is meant to be sung, and can be sung, because the 
poet’s soul was singing when he made it. They are not all of one kind 
or of equal simplicity. The lyrics from the song-books, for example, 
have not the intensity of some songs introduced into the dramas of 
that period, “in which,” as Mr. Pater once observed while speaking 


(1) They are published by Mr. J. C. Nimmo, the last of them called Love Poems 
from the Song-books of the Seventeenth Century, being privately printed. 
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of the verses sung by Mariana’s page in Measure for Measure, “ the 
kindling power and poetry of the whole play seems to pass for a 
moment into an actual strain of music.” They are rarely so high- 
strung and weighty with meaning as Webster’s dirges, or as Ford’s 
and Shirley’s solemn descants on the transitoriness of earthly love 
and glory. Nor, again, do we often welcome in them that fulness 
of romantic colour which makes the lyrics of Beaumont and 
Fletcher so resplendent. This is perhaps because their melodies 
are not the outgrowth of dramatic situations, but have their life 
and being in the aerial element of musical sound. For the 
purposes of singing they are exactly adequate, being substantial 
enough to sustain and animate the notes, and yet so slight as not 
to overburden these with too much meditation and emotion. We 
feel that they have arisen from the natural marrying of musical 
words to musical phrases in the minds which made them. They are 
the right verbal counterpart to vocal and instrumental melody, never 
perplexing and surcharging the tones which need language for a 
vehicle with complexities of fancy, involutions of ideas, or the dis- 
turbing tyranny of vehement passions. And this right quality of 
sng, the presence of which indicates widespread familiarity with 
musical requirements in England of the sixteenth century, may be 
likewise found in the more deliberate lyrics of dramatic or literary 
poets—in Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s stanzas, in the lofty odes of 
Spenser and the jewelled workmanship of Herrick. 

We discover but little of this quality in the lyrics of the Vic- 
trian age. It is noticeable that those poets upon whom we are apt 
to set the least store now, as Byron, Scott, Hood, Campbell, Moore, 
Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, possessed it in greater perfection than 
their more illustrious contemporaries. 

I once asked an eminent musician, the late Madame Goldschmidt, 
why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adapted to music. She made me read 
aloud to her the “Song of Pan” and those lovely lines “‘ To the Night,” 
“Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, Spirit of Night!” Then 
the pointed out how the verbal melody seemed intended to be self- 
uficing in these lyrics, how full of complicated thoughts and 
hangeful images the verse is, how packed with consonants the 
vords are, how the tone of emotion alters, and how no one melodic 
phrase could be found to fit the daedal woof of the poetic emotion. 

‘* Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out— 
“Tlow different that is,” said Madame Goldschmidt, “from the 
rgo of your Milton— 
‘* «Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 


Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ! 
F 2 ; 
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“ How different it is from Heine’s simplicity— 


“<¢ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 
Herz liebchen trag’ ich dich fort. 


“T can sing them,” and she did sing them then and there, much 
to my delight ; “and I can sing Dryden, but I could not sing your 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats; no, and not much of your Tennyson 
either. Tennyson has sought out all the solid, sharp words, and put 
them together; music cannot come between.” This was long ago, 
and it gave me many things to think over, until I could compre- 
hend to what extent the best lyrics of the Victorian age are not 
made to be sung: 

Madame Goldschmidt’s remarks were only partially true perhaps. 
There is no reason, if we possessed a Schubert, why Coleridge’s 
“Kubla Khan” should not be set to music ; and Handel could surely 
have written alternate choruses and solos for a considerable part of 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty.” Yet the fact remains that Victorian 
lyrics are not so singable as Elizabethan lyrics; and the reason is 
that they are far more complex, not in their verbal structure merely, 
but in the thoughts, images, emotions which have prompted them. 
The words carry too many, too various, too contemplative sugges- 
tions. Nothing can be lyrically more lovely than— , 

‘‘ Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” | 


Or than— 


‘* Fair are others: none beholds thoe : 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 


7? 


As I feel now, lost for ever! 


Or than— 


** Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago ; 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again.” 


But Wordsworth in the last of these examples is meditative, 
reflective, questioning ; his stanza will not suit the directness of 
musical melody. But the finest phrases in the specimens from Keats 
and Shelley, ‘charmed magic casements,” “ perilous seas,” “ that 
liquid splendour,” perplex and impede the movement of song. 

It is not precisely in poignancy or depth or gravity of thought 
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that the Victorian differ from the Elizabethan lyrists. What can be 
more poignant than— 


‘“* Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

ch As benefits forgot: 

ur - Though thou the waters warp 


Thy sting is not so sharp 





As friend remembered not.” 

ut 

20, What can be deeper than— 

re- | ‘*Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping * 

not Sin their conception, their birth weeping ; 
Their life a general mist of error, 
Their death a hideous storm of terror.” 

ps. 

i What can be graver than— 

ely ‘The glories of our birth and state 

of Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

‘ There is no armour against fate, 

= Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 

1 18 

ly, For pure poignancy, profundity, and weight, Elizabethan lyrics 


m. § Will compare not unfavourably with Victorian. The difference does 
es f uot consist in the ore worked by the lyrists, but in their way of 
| handling it. In this later age a poet allows himself far wider scope 
of treatment when he writes a song. He does not think of the 
music of voice or viol, but of that harmony which intellectually 
sounds in the ears of the soul. The result is a wealthier and fuller 
symphony, reaching the imaginative sense not upon the path of 
musical sound, but appealing to the mental ear and also to that 
“inward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” The Victorian lyric, 
superior in its range, suggestiveness, variety and richness, inferior in 
its spontaneity and birdlike intonation, corresponds to the highly- 
strung and panharmonic instrument of the poet’s spirit which pro- 
duced it, and to the manifold sympathies of the reader’s mind for 
which it was intended. It is iridescent with the intermingled hues 
§ of fancy, contemplation, gnomic wisdom, personal passion, discursive 
rhetoric, idyllic picture-painting. Modes of complicated expression, 
involving serried reasoning, audacious metaphors, elliptical imagery, 
and rapid modulations from one key of feeling to another, which a 
playwright like Shakespeare employed only in his dramatic dialogue, 
find themselves at home in the lyrical poetry of our age. 


‘ive, 
of 


Vk 


se 


eats}. §=For another point of comparison, let us take some of those “ lyrical 
that interbreathings”’ in Elizabethan dramatic dialogue, which are sur- 
charged with sweetness, and contrast these with the sweetness of 
Victorian verse. I might select Shakespeare’s lines upon the flowers 
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scattered by Perdita in The Winter’s Tale. But I prefer to choose 
my examples from less illustrious sources. Here, then, is the sweet- 
ness of Fletcher :— 


g, much wrong; she’s young and blessed, 
Fair as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 
But I, a nipping north-wind, my head hung 
With hails and frosty icicles: are the souls so too, 
When they depart hence—lame, and old, and loveless ? 
Ah, no! ’tis ever youth there: age and death 
Follow our flesh no more; and that forced opinion,’ 
That spirits have no sexes, I believe not.” 


‘*T do her wrong 


Here is the sweetness of Ford :— 


‘* For he is like to something I remember, 
A great while since, a long, long time ago.” 


Here is the sweetness of Dekker :— 


‘‘No, my dear lady, I could weary stars, 
And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
By my late watching, but to wait on you. 
When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing with some quire in heayen, 
So blest I hold me in your company.” 

Here is the sweetness of Massinger :— 

**This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense, 
Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 
In all the bravery my friends could show me, 
In all the faith my innocence could give me, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And in the broken sighs my sick heart lent me, 
I sued and served.” 


The sweetness of these passages, none of which are singular or 
such as may not easily be matched with scores of equal passages 
from the same and other playwrights, is like the sweetness of honey 
distilling from the honeycomb. It falls unsought and unpre- 
meditated with the perfume of wilding flowers. Nay more, like 
honey from the jaws of Samson’s lion, we feel it to be ex forti dulcedo, 
the sweetness of strength. 

When we turn to the sweetness of Victorian poetry, we rarely 
find exactly the same quality. In Keats it is overloaded ; in Cole- 
ridge it is sultry; in William Morris it is cloying; in Swinburne 
it is inebriating ; in Shelley it is volatilised; in Wordsworth it is 
somewhat thin and arid; in Tennyson it is sumptuous; in Rossetti 
it is powerfully perfumed. We have exchanged the hedgerow 
flowers for heavy-headed double roses, and instead of honey we are 
not unfrequently reminded—pardon the expression—of jam. Poets, 
who by happy accident or deliberate enthusiasm have at some 
moment come nearest to the Elizabethan simplicity and liquidity of 
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utterance, catch this honeyed sweetness best. We feel that Brown- 
ing caught it when he wrote :— 
‘*A footfall there 

Suffices to upturn to the warm air 

Half-germinating spices; mere decay 

Produces richer life, and day by day 

New pollen on the lily petal grows, 

And still more labyrinthine buds the rose.” 
Tennyson produced something different when he wrote that musical 
idyll—*‘ Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height,”’ which 
closes upon two incomparable lines of linked melody long drawn 
out :— 

‘¢The moan of doves from immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

Here, as in the former instance of lyric verse, it would be unrea- 
sonable to contend that Elizabethan poets surpassed the Victorian. On 
the contrary, the latter know more distinctly what they are about, and 
sustain the sweetness of their style at a more equal level. They are 
capable of a more perfectly even flow of sugared verse. What we 
have to notice is that the quality has altered, and that the change is 
due to the more involved, more concentrated intellectual conditions 
of the later age. Poets are no longer contented with impulsive 
expression. And as I said before, they cannot “ recapture the first 
fine careless rapture’ of their adolescent masters in the art of song. 
The wayward breezes and the breath of wild flowers in that earlier 
sweetness escape them. 


VIL. 


The freedom and spontaneity of the Elizabethan age had atten- 
dant drawbacks. Owing to the absence of reflection and self- 
criticism, poets fell into the vicesof extravagance and exaggeration, 
bombast and euphuism. In their use of language, the indulgence 
of their fancy, the expression of sentiment and the choice of imagery, 
they sought after emphasis, and displayed but little feeling for the 
virtue of reserve. All the playwrights, without even the exception 
of Shakespeare, are tainted with these blemishes. Jonson, who was 
an excellent critic when he dictated mature opinions in prose, 
showed a lack of taste and selection in his dramas. There is a care- 
lessness, a want of balance, a defect of judgment in the choice of 
materials and their management, a slovenliness of execution, through- 
out the work of that period. Superfluities of every kind abound, 
and at the same time we are distressed by singular baldness in 
details. What can be poorer, for example, than Jonson’s transla- 
tions from Virgil and Catullus, more clumsy and superfluous than 
his translations from Sallust and Tacitus? Poets seem to have 
been satisfied with saying “This will do,” instead of labouring 
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till the thing was as it had to be. 
foam upon the tide of tumultuous and energetic inspiration. Yet 


They tossed their beauties like 


even in this carelessness and unconsidered fecundity, we recognise 
some of the noblest qualities of the Elizabethan genius, There is 
nothing small or mean or compassed in that art. Its vices are the 
vices of the prodigal, not of the miser; of the genial spendthrift 
whose imprudence lies nearer to generosity than to wanton waste. 
We pardon many faults for the abounding vigour which marks 
these poets; for their wealth of suggestive ideas, their true sympathy 
with nature, their insight into the workings of the human heart, 
their profuse stream of fresh and healthy feeling. 

When the Elizabethan spirit declined in England it was the busi- 
ness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to impose limits 
on all this “unchartered freedom” of the intellect. Then the 
good and bad effects of critical canons and academical authority 
came to light. We had our Dryden and our Pope, our Goldsmith: 
and Swift, our Addison and Stee le, our Fielding and Johnson. But 
we had sine a deplorable lack of real poetry in comparison with the 
foison of Elizabethan harvests. If not miserly, the English genius, 
so far as fancy and imagination are concerned, became thrifty. It 
erred by caution rather than by carelessness. It doled its treasures 
out like one who has a well-filled purse indeed, but who is not hopeful 
of turning all he touches into gold like Midas. 

At the beginning of the Victorian age one sign of the return to 
Elizabethanism was the license which poets allowed themselves in 
matters pertaining to their art. Keats, in Zndymion, Shelley, in The 
Revolt of Islam, Byron, in nearly every portion of his work, displayed 
Elizabethan faults of emphasis, unpruned luxuriance, defective 
balance. It was impossible, however, for the nineteenth century to 
be as euphuistic or as chaotic as the sixteenth. Taste, trained by 
critical education, and moulded by the writers of Queen Anne’s reign, 
might rebel against rules, but could not help regarding them. In spite 
of iemneisinalede: however, poets who almost exactly reproduced the 
Elizabethans in their blemishes and virtues, like Wells and Beddoes, 
poets who caricatured them with a pathetic touch of difference, like 
Sydney Dobell and Alexander Smith, appeared about the middle of 
the century. And then Browning loomed on the horizon, surely the 
brawniest neo-Elizabethan Titan whom our age has seen, and whom it 
has latterly chosen to adore. As years advanced, mere haphazard 
fluency grew to be less and less admired; and while keeping still 
within the sphere of romantic as opposed to classical art, the English 
poets aimed at chastened diction, correct form, polished versification. 
Tennyson, who represents the height of the Victorian period, brought 
poetic style again to the Miltonic or Virgilian point of finish. In 
him a just conception of the work as a whole, a consciousness of his 
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aims and how to attain them, together with a high standard of 
verbal execution, are combined with richness of fancy and sensuous 
magnificence worthy of an Elizabethan poet in all his glory. 

When, therefore, we compare the two epochs upon this point of 
taste and style, we are able to award the palm of excellence to the 
latter. Having lost much, we have gained at least what is implied 
in artistic self-control, without relapsing into the rigidity of the last 
century. 


VIII. 


The freedom, of which I have said so much, as forming the main 
note of Elizabethan poetry, accounts for the boldness with which men 
of letters treated moral topics, and for their clear-sighted outlook 
over a vast sphere of ethical casuistry. Not to the spirit of that age, 
but to the genius of our nation, I ascribe the manly instinct which 
guided these pioneers of exploration and experience through many a 
hazardous passage. The touch of the Elizabethan pocts in such 
matters was almost uniformly right. They may show themselves 
gross, plain-spoken, voluptuous. We should not tolerate Jonson’s 
Crispinus, or Shakespeare’s Mercutio, or Marlowe’s Ifero and Leander 
at the present day. But they were not prurient or wilfully provoca- 
tive. It is impossible to imagine an Elizabethan Zola, or an 
Elizabethan Paul Bourget—writers, that is to say, who deliberately 
attempt to interest those who read their works in moral garbage. 
Of garbage there is enough in that literature, and more than enough; 
but only in the same sense as there were open drains and kennels in 
the streets of London, by the brink of which high-tempered gentle- 
men walked, and duels were fought, while dreams of love warmed 
young imaginations, and wise debates on statecraft or the destinies of 
empires were held by greybeards. Of such kind is the rivulet of 
filth in Elizabethan poetry, coursing, as the sewer then coursed, along 
the paths of men, dividing human habitations. 

We have forced the sewage, which is inseparable from humanity, 
to run underneath our streets and houses. We have prohibited the 
entrance of unsavoury topics into our literature. If Marston were born 
again among us we should stop our noses, and bid the fellow stand 
aloof. Even Thomas Carlyle has been christened by even Mr. Swin- 
burne, Coprostomos, orsome such Byzantine title, indicating intolerable 


' This shows how resolute we are to root out physical 


coarseness. 
noisomeness, and with what sincerity we prefer typhoid poison to the 
plague accompanied by evil odours. It does not prove that we are 
spiritually cleaner than our ancestors. The right deduction is that 

(1) Iam not sure of the epithet, and have none of Swinburne’s diatribes against 
Carlyle to refer to. 
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the race has preserved its wholesomeness under conditions altered by 
a change of manners. Neither then nor now, in the age of Elizabeth 
or in the age of Victoria, has the English race devoted its deliberate 
attention to nastiness. 

In breadth of view, variety of subject, our Victorian poets rival the 
Elizabethan. Life has been touched again at all points and under 
every aspect with equal boldness and with almost equal manliness, 
But since the drama has ceased to be the leading form of literature, 
the treatment of moral topics has of necessity become more analytical 
and reflective. If space allowed, this opinion might be supported by 
a comparison of the two epcchs with regard to philosophic poetry. 
In sententious maxims, apophthegms on human fate, pithy saws, and 
proverbial hints for conduct, Elizabethan literature abounds. But we 
do not here meet with poems steeped in a pervading tone of thought 
—thought issuing from the writer’s self, shaping his judgments, 
controlling his sensations, modelling his language, forcing the reader 
to sojourn for a season in the brain-wrought palace of his mood. 
For instance, Shakespeare uttered the surest word of imaginative 
doubt, of that seepticism which makes man question his own substan- 
tiality, when Prospero exclaimed— 

‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

Marston in one phrase expressed man’s desire to escape from self, 
that impossible desire which underlies all reaction against the facts 
of personal existence :— 

‘*Can man by no means creep out of himself, 
And leave the slough of viperous grief behind ? ” 

Webster reiterated a dark conviction of man’s impotence in lines 
like these— 

‘* We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way pleases them.” 

Yet neither these nor any other Elizabethan poets elaborated their 
far-reaching views on life into schemes of versified philosophy. We 
do not find among them a Shelley or a Thomson. Pungent as the 
gnomic sentences of that age may be, they have relief and back- 
ground in a large sane sympathy with man’s variety of vital func- 
tions. The rapier of penetrative scrutiny is plunged and replunged 
into the deepest and most sensitive recesses of our being. But the 
thinker speedily withdraws his weapon, and suffers imagination to 
play with equal curiosity upon the stuff of action, passion, diurnal 
interests, the woof of sentient self-satisfied existence. Regarding 
human nature as a complex whole, those poets seized on its generic 
aspects and touched each aspect with brief incisive precision. Our 
poets are apt to concentrate their mind upon one aspect, and to subli- 
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mate this into an all-engrossing element, which gives a certain 
sustained colour to their work. Less rich in gnomic wisdom, they 
are more potent in the communication of settled moods — more 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” It follows that while 
the Elizabethans had nothing of what Goethe called “ lazzaretto 
poetry,’ we have much. The affectations of our age do not run 
toward verbal euphuism, but toward sickliness of sentiment and 
a simulated discontent with the world around us. A man of 
Mr. Mallock’s calibre would not have set society in the six- 
teenth century at work upon the problem, “Is life worth living?” 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann could hardly have existed then, and 
they assuredly would not have found disciples. But in an age 
which produces essayists and philosophers of this sort, poetry 
cannot fail to be introspective and tinged with morbidity. 
Fortunately, though this is so, few verses have been written by 
Englishmen during the nineteenth century of which their authors 
need repent upon the death-bed. 


IX. 


The Elizabethan poets, far more truly than their Italian pre- 
decessors, if we except Dante, and more truly than any of their 
contemporaries in other countries, loved external nature for its own 
sake. There is hardly any aspect of the visible world, from the 
flowers of the field to the storm-clouds of the zenith, from the stars 
in their courses to the moonlight sleeping on a bank, from the 
embossed foam covering the sea-verge to the topless Apennines, 
which was not seized with fine objective sensibility and illustrated 
with apt imagery by Shakespeare and his comrades. Yet, keenly 
appreciative of nature as these poets were, nature remained a back- 
ground to humanity in all their pictures. Her wonders were 
treated as adjuncts to man, who moved across the earth and viewed 
its miracles upon his passage. Therefore, although imaginatively 
and sympathetically handled, these things were lightly and casually 
sketched. 

The case is different with the literature of this century, for reasons 
which can be stated. In the first place our poets have mostly been 
men leading a solitary life, in close connection with nature, with- 
drawn from the busy hum of populous cities. Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Rossetti: it is clear, by only 
mentioning the leading poets of our age, that this is the fact ; and 
to enlarge the list would be to prove the point superfluously. 
Unlike the writers of the Restoration and Queen Anne’s reign, 
Victorian pocts have not breathed the atmosphere of society, the 
town, the coffee-house. Even if they lived in London, the town, 
the coffee-house, society had ceased to exist for them. Unlike the 
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writers of Elizabeth’s and James’s reigns, they have not had the 
theatre, with its paramount interest in human action and passion, 
its vast and varied audience, to concentrate their gaze on man. 
And while circumstance divided them in this way from what Pope 
called “ the proper study of mankind,” the special forms of poctry 
they cultivated—idyllic and contemplative verse, lyric in its 
extended sense, descriptive and reflective—led them perforce to 
nature as a source of inspiration. They worked, moreover, through 
a period in which the sister art of painting devoted herself continually 
more and more to the delineation of the outer world in landscape. 
And this brings us to the decisive difference, the deep and under- 
lying reason why external nature has exercised so powerful and 
penetrative an influence over contemporary poetry. What we 
call science, that main energy of the age, which has sapped old 
systems of thought, and is creating a new basis for religion, forces 
man to regard himself as part and parcel of the universe. He is 
no longer merely in it, moving through it, viewing it and turning 
it round, as Sir Thomas Browne delightfully said, for his recreation. 
He knows himself to be, in a deep and serious sense, of it, obedient to 
the elements, owning allegiance to the sun. 

Even the poets of the beginning of the century, who resented the 
impact of science most—even Keats, who cried— 


** Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ?” 


bowed to the dominant spirit of the nineteenth century. Keats, “ the 
Elizabethan born out of due time,” as he has been called, kept himself 
indeed unspotted from the contagion of science. Yet his passion for 
nature, moving though itdid on lines traced by Spenser, has afar greater 
intensity, a far more fiery self-abandonment to the intoxication of 
earth, than would have been possible in the sixteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Conington used to formulate Keats’s craving after nature in 
a somewhat ribald epigram: ‘Would thou wert a lollipop, then I 
could suck thee.” The modern spirit took this form of sensuous 
imaginative subjectivity in Keats. In Byron it became a kind of 
lust, burning but disembodied, an escapement of the defrauded and 
disillusioned soul into communings with forces blindly felt to be in 
better and more natural tune with him than men were. Shelley’s 
metaphysical mind was touched by nature to utterances of rapt philo- 
sophy, which may some day form the sacred songs of universal religion. 
Prometheus Unbound and the peroration of Adonais enclose in liquid 
numbers that sense of spirituality permeating the material world 
upon which our future hopes are founded. Wordsworth, working 
apart from his contemporaries, expressed man’s affinity to nature 
and man’s dependence on the cosmic order with greater reserve. 
Still, it is difficult to go farther in nature-worship than Wordsworth 
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did in those sublimely pathetic lines written at Tintern Abbey ; and 
nothing indicates the difference between the Victorian and the 
Elizabethan touch on the world better than his blank verse frag- 
ment describing a pedestrian journey through the Simplon Pass. 

In the course of the nineteenth century it might seem as though 
this passion for nature—the passion of Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth—had declined. ‘To assume this would, however, be a 
great mistake. What has steadily declined is the Elizabethan 





strain, the way of looking upon nature from outside. The modern 
strain, the way of looking upon nature as congenial to man, has 
strengthened, but with fear and rending of the heart, and doubt. 
The time is not yet ripe for poetry to resume the results of science 
with imaginative grasp. What has been called the cosmic enthusiasm 
is too undefined as yet, too unmanageable, too pregnant with anxious 
and agitating surmise, to find free utterance in emotional literature. 
In our days science is more vitally poetical than art; it opens 
wider horizons and excites the spirit more than verse can do. 
Where are the fictions of the fancy compared with the vistas 
revealed by astronomers, biologists, physicists, geologists? Yet signs 
are not wanting—I see them in some of the shorter poems of Lord 
Tennyson, I see them in the great neglected work of Roden Noel, I 
see them in the fugitive attempts of many lesser men than these— 
which justify a sober critic in predicting that our century’s enthu- 
siasm for nature is but the prelude to a more majestic poetry, com- 
bining truth with faith and fact with imagination, than the world has 
ever known. 


X. 


It will have been noticed that in this essay the terms Elizabethan 
and Victorian are used with considerable laxity. The object is to 
define two periods of English literature, the one extending from 
Wyatt to Milton, or, roughly speaking, from the year 1530 to the 
year 1650, the other covering the whole of the nineteenth century, 
and dating from the publication of Walter Savage Landor’s Gebir. 
These two periods are divided by a space of a hundred and fifty 
years, during which our literature developed upon lines divergent 
from the course taken by the Renaissance of the sixteenth century. 
I have contended that Victorian literature is marked by a reaction in 
favour of Elizabethanism, and that the general scope and tone of 
poetry in these periods are closely similar. 

Form is a matter of such prominence in art that I shall perhaps 
be excused for recapitulating some points upon this topic. During 
the Restoration and Queen Anne’s reign versifiers lost the power and 
liking for that English unrhymed iambic, which began with Marlowe 
and culminated with Milton. They dropped the use of lyric measures, 
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rarely employed the sestine or the octave or the Spenserian stanza, 
and so utterly neglected the sonnet that even a poet of Gray’s ex- 
quisite tact was unable to produce a tolerable specimen. The song 
became neat, terse, epigrammatic, shorn of picturesqueness, sparkling 
with elegance. But the dominant metre of the eighteenth century 
was the rhyming couplet. Poets used this form with a fine sense 
of its point, with a sustained respect for its structural limitations; 
not as the Elizabethans had employed it, loosely, with variety of 
pause and period, and with frequent enjambements from one line to 
another. The wilding graces which we appreciate in the couplets of 
Marlowe, Beaumont, Spenser, Fletcher, were abhorred by the school 
of versifiers at whose head stands Pope. 

In close connection with these changes in the form of poetry the 
intermediate period of a hundred and fifty years exhibits a marked 
alteration of artistic aim and feeling. Diction is corrected, luxuriant 
shoots are pruned; wit, sense, and taste—words recurring with 
significant frequency in the literature of the eighteenth century—are 
cultivated at the expense of imagination and capricious fancy. At 
the height of the epoch a conceit is held in abomination, and a play 
on words regarded as a crime. The point and polish of Pope, the 
limpid purity of Goldsmith, the weighty eloquence of Johnson, were 
the climax of this counter movement in our literature. Didactic, 
satirical, epistolary compositions assumed predominance under the 
reign of criticism, sense, restricted form. 

With the dawn of the Victorian age a second reaction set in. It 
was indicated by the Rowley poems of Chatterton, the lyrics of Blake, 
the sonnets of Bowles, the blank verse of Cowper and of Landor. 
Then the current ran strongly, as we have already seen, towards 
Elizabethan metres, Elizabethan modes of workmanship and ways of 
regarding art and nature. The English Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century became renascent in the nineteenth. 

It has been the purpose of the foregoing pages to show in what 
way this renascent Elizabethanism of the Victorian epoch differs 
from that of the earlier period, how the altered conditions of English 
life, especially in the growth of great cities and the emergence of 
grave social problems through the development of mechanical in- 
dustry, have saddened and subdued the tone of our poets; how 
criticism and the physical sciences, together with changes in religious 
thought, have affected their outlook over the world and man; why 
they have become more contemplative and analytical, less spontaneous, 
with a tendency to pessimism, instead of the genial optimism of their 
predecessors ; and finally, to what extent the absence of a command- 
ing type of national art, like the drama, has forced them into idyllic, 
descriptive, meditative, and lyrical forms of utterance. 

It is impossible to condense the net result of this comparison in a 
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single formula. Yet one of the principal conclusions to which it 
leads us may be singled out. When we survey the literatures of 
these two epochs, we shall be struck with the generalizing force and 
breadth of the earlier, the particularizing subtlety and minuteness 
of the latter. The Elizabethans seem to sing with one voice, 
although the key in which their melody is cast may vary. They 
treat of nature and of man from a common point of view, albeit the 
world and humanity affect them differently. The Victorians have 
each a voice of his own, an attitude toward man and nature deter- 
mined by specific mental faculty. Each has been born something 
separate, and made something still more separate by education. 
Elizabethan art is instinctive, Victorian art reflective. The material 
submitted to the workman in the one age is a complex whole; and 
this is surveyed in its superficies, seized in its salient aspects. In the 
other age the complex has been disintegrated, parcelled into details 
by the operation of sympathies and intuitions proper to distinct indi- 
vidualities. Our first question with regard to an Elizabethan is: What 
grasp and grip does he possess upon the common stuff of art? Our 
first question with regard to a Victorian is: How does the man envis- 
age things, from what point of view does he start, by what specific spirit _ 
is he controlled ? Thus in the nineteenth century we come face to face 
with individualities who affect us mainly through the tone of their 
particular natures. The poets are critical and self-conscious in crea- 
tion. We are critical and self-conscious in submission to their 
influence, in estimating their achievement. This intimate and pun- 
gent personality, settling the"poet’s attitude toward things, moulding 
his moral sympathies, flavouring his philosophy of life and conduct, 
colouring his style, separating him from fellow-workers, is the lead- 
ing characteristic of Victorian literature—that which distinguishes 
it most markedly from the Elizabethan. 

While many points have been passed in review much has naturally 
been omitted, and the method of treatment has necessitated the sup- 
pression of important modifications. It would in the one case have 
been interesting to raise the question how far Puritanism influenced 
the national tone in literature; whether, for example, the abeyance 
into which music fell after the Commonwealth had anything to do 
with the decline of song and spontaneous melody. It would have been 
desirable in the second case, while treating of Restoration, Queen 
Anne, and Georgian poetry, to have qualified some sweeping state- 
ments by an examination of a lyrist like Gray, and to have shown to 
what extent the three main periods marked out shade into one 
another at their edges. But two Greek proverbs, no less than want 
of space, warn me to lay down the pen here. ‘ Nothing overmuch,” 
“The half is better than the whole.” 

Joun Appineton Symonps. 












































THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF OPTIMISM. 


Ix many ways public attention in England has lately been called 
afresh to the great and universal question of what our modern 
science, if fatal to miraculous Christianity, will itself put, or allow 
to be put, in place of it. Only a few months since, in the pages of 
this Review, a new manifesto was issued by one of our best-known 
Positivists, which purported to describe the exact religious position 
taken up by the infant Church of Humanity. Mr. John Morley has 
republished in ten volumes what is, under one of its aspects, neither 
more nor less than an anti-Christian creed, embedded in a series of 
criticisms. Other eminent writers equally anti-Christian have been 
again exhibiting their opinions to the gaze of the pitiable millions, 
who still sit hugging the broken fetters of theology. Indeed, we 
may say that during the past two years, each of the principal sects 
into which the Protestantism of science has split itself has appealed 
to us afresh, through the mouth of some qualified minister ; whilst 
the hold which such questions have on the public mind, whenever 
they are put in a way which the public can comprehend, has been 
curiously illustrated by the eagerness of even frivolous people, in 
devouring a recent novel, which on ordinary grounds would be 
unreadable, and whose sole interest consisted in its treatment of 
Christianity. 

Stimulated by the example of our scientific instructors, I propose 
to follow, as faithfully as I am able, in their footsteps. There are 
certain canons of criticism and there is a certain sceptical temper, 
which they have applied to Christianity, and which they say has 
destroyed it. The same canons and temper I now propose to apply 
to the principal doctrine which they offer to the world as a sub- 
stitute. 

Of course it will be said that thinkers who call themselves scien- 
tific offer us doctrines of widely different kinds. No doubt this is 
true. Amongst men of science as doctrinaires, there are as many 
sects as there are amongst theological Protestants ; nor was it without 
meaning, as I shall show by-and-by, that I spoke of their creeds 
collectively, under the name of Scientific Protestantism. But though, 
like theological Protestants, they differ amongst themselves, and 
even quarrel amongst themselves, like theological Protestants also, 
they have fundamental points of agreement; and it is solely with 
these last that I now propose to concern myself, Let us take first a 
hasty glance at their differences; and it will be presently plain 
enough what the points of agreement are. 
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Putting aside, then, all minor questions, Scientific Protestantism 
may be said, with substantial accuracy, to be composed at the pre- 
sent moment of five principal sects, which differ from one another 
mainly in the following ways. One of them, whilst denying, as 
they all do, both miracles and a future life, believes in a personal 
God, not unlike the Father of the Gospels. Indeed, it adopts most 
of what the Gospels say of Him. It accepts their statements; it 
only denies their authority. There isa second sect which retains a 
God also, but a God, as it fancies, of a much sublimer kind. He is 
far above any relationship so definite as that of a father; indeed, we 
gather that he would think even personality vulgar. If we ask 
what he is, we receive a double answer. He is a metaphysical 
necessity ; he is also an object of sentiment ; and he is apprehended 
alternately in a vague sigh and a syllogism. He is, in fact, a God 
of the very kind that Faust described so finely when engaged in 
seducing Margaret. Neither of these two sects is greatly admired 
by a third, which regards the God of the first as a mutilated relic of 
Christianity, and the God of the second as an idle, maundering fancy. 
It has, however, an object of adoration of its own, which it declares, 
like St. Paul, as the reality ignorantly worshipped by the others. 
Its declaration, however, unlike St. Paul’s, is necessarily of extreme 
brevity, for this Unknown God is nothing else than the Unknowable. 
It is the philosopher’s substance of the universe underlying pheno- 
mena; and it raises our lives somehow by making us feel our 
ignorance of it. These three sects we may call Unitarians, Deists, 
and Pantheists. There isa fourth which considers them all three ridi- 
culous; but the third, with its Unknowable, the most ridiculous of 
all. This fourth sect has also its God, which is best described by 
saying that it differs from the Unknowable in being known in one 
particular way. It is revealed in a general tendency, discoverable 
in human affairs, which, taking one thousand years with another, is 
alleged on the whole to make for righteousness or for progress. The 
individual man is not made in God’s image; but the fortunes or the 
misfortunes of a sufficient number of men are something still better 
—they are the manifestations of God himself. Lastly, we have a 
fifth sect, nearest akin to the fourth, but differing from it and from 
all the others in one important particular, It rids itself of any idea 
of God altogether, as a complete superfluity. An object of adoration, 
like all the others, it has; and, like the fourth, it finds this object 
in the tendencies of human history. But why, it asks, should we 
call them the manifestations of God? Why wander off to anything 
so completely beside the point ? They are not the manifestations of 
God. It is obvious what they are ; they are the manifestations of 
Humanity. We have here, under our noses, in a visible and tangible 
form, the true object of all these sublime emotions, those hours of 
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comforting contemplation, which men have been offering in vain to 
the acceptance of all the infinities in rotation. The object which we 
have scoured the universe and ransacked our fancies to find, has all 
the while been actually in contact with ourselves, and we ourselves 
have been actually integral parts of it. 

Here, then, classified with sufficient accuracy, are the principal 
forms of religion, which those who reject Christianity are now 
offering the world, in the name of science, as substitutes. Now the 
great fact which I wish to point out is this: however much the four 
first differ from one another and from the last, yet the main tenets 
of the last form an integral part of all. The worshippers of 
Humanity base their worship of it on certain beliefs as to evolution 
and progress, which give to human events some collective and 
coherent meaning. Every one of the other sects, let it worship what 
it will, bases its worship on precisely the same foundation. The 
Scientific Theists, denying both a future life and a revelation, and 
yet maintaining that God has moral relations with man, and 
that a man’s personal pleasure is the least thing a man lives for, 
can explain such a doctrine only by affirming a social progress 
which enlarges the purposes of the individual and exhibits the 
purpose of God. The religion of the Unknowable is obviously but 
the religion of Humanity, with the Unknowable placed under 
it, like the body of a violoncello, in the hope of producing a 
deeper moral vibration; and of every form of scientific theism we 
may say the same with equal even if not with such obvious truth. 
I do not suppose that anybody will dispute this, otherwise I should 
dwell on it longer, so as to place it beyond a doubt. I will take it 
then for admitted that in all scientific religions, in all our modern 
religions that deny a future life and a revelation, the religion of 
Humanity is an essential, is indeed the main ingredient. Let us 
now consider with a little more exactness what, as a series of propo- 
sitions, this religion of Humanity is. 

Every religious doctrine has some idea at the bottom of it far 
simpler than the propositions in which alone it can be stated logically. 
Let us see what is the idea at the bottom of the religious doctrine of 
Humanity. It appeals to us most forcibly perhaps under its 
negative aspect. Under that aspect we may seize it completely, thus. 
Let us take Shakespeare’s lines— 

‘* Life is a tale, 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


Let us realise fully all that these lines mean. The idea in question 
is a protest against that meaning. 
In this form, however, there is ncthing scientific about it. It 
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is merely the protest of an individual based on his own emotions, and 
any other individual may with equal force contradict it. To make it 
scientific it must be transferred to a different basis—from the subjec- 
tive experience of the individual to the objective history of the race. 
The value to each man of his own personal lot depends entirely on 
what each man thinks it is. No one else can observe it ; therefore no 
one else can dispute about it. But the lot of the race at large is open 
to the observation of all. It is obvious to all that this lot is always 
changing, and the nature of these changes, whether they have any 
meaning in them or none, is not a matter of opinion, but of facts 
and inductions from facts. The religious doctrine of Humanity 
asserts that they have a meaning. It asserts that they follow a 
certain rational order, and that whether or no they are related to 
the purposes of any God, they have a constant and a definite relation 
to ourselves. It asserts that, taken as a whole, they have been, are, 
and will be, always working together—though it may be very 
slowly—to improve the kind of happiness possible for the human 
being, and to increase the numbers by whom such happiness will be 
enjoyed. 

Here, put in its logical and categorical form, is the primary doc- 
trine common te all our scientific religions. The instant, however, 
it is thus expressed, another proposition, through a process of logical 
chemistry, adheres to it and becomes part of its structure. This 
proposition relates not to the tendencies of the race, but to the con- 
stitution of the average individual character. It asserts, and very 
truly, that a natural clement in that character is sympathy; but it 
asserts more than this. It asserts that sympathy, even as it exists 
now, is a feeling far stronger and wider than has usually been sup- 
posed ; that it is capable, even now, when once the idea of progress 
has been apprehended, of making the fortunes of the race a part of 
the fortunes of the individual, and inspiring the individual to work 
for the progress in which he shares; and it asserts that, strong as 
sympathy is now, it will acquire, as time goes on, a strength incal- 
culably greater. 

These two propositions united may be summed up thus. The 
Human Race as a whole is a progressive and improving organism ; 
and the conscience, on the part of the individual that such is the 
case, will be the principal cause of its continued progress in the 
future, and will make the individual a devoted and happy partaker 
of it. 

Here is the religion of Humanity reduced to its simplest elemen‘s. 
I have called it the religion of Humanity because the name is now 
familiar, and may help to show the reader what it is I am talking 
about. But having used it thus far, I shall now beg leave to change 
it, and instead of the religion of Humanity I shall speak of the creed 
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of Optimism. For my present purpose it is a greatdeal clearer. A 
religion isa creed touched with emotion ; a creed is nothing but a dry 
series of propositions. My present purpose is simply to examine 
two dry propositions, and I will put all questions of emotion as far 
as possible into the background. I am aware that the word Optimism is 
sometimes used with a meaning which many devotees of the religion of 
Humanity would repudiate. George Eliot, for instance, declared she 
was not an Optimist. Things were not for the best, she said ; but 
they were always tending to get better. She accordingly said that 
she would sooner describe herself as a Meliorist. Nobody again lays 
greater or more solemn weight on the doctrine of progress than does 
Mr. John Morley; and yet nobody would more bitterly ridicule the 
doctrines of Dr. Pangloss. Butin spite of the sober and even sombre 
view which such thinkers take of the human lot, they still believe that 
it holds some distinct and august meaning, that the tides of affairs, 
however troubled, do not eddy aimlessly, and do not flow towards 
the darkness, but keep due on towards the light, however distant. 
They believe, in short, that the human lot has something in it, which 
makes it, in the eyes of all who can see clearly, a thing to be ac- 
quiesced in not merely with resignation, but devoutness. The soberest 
adherents of the religion of Humanity admit as much as this; and no 
violence is done to the meaning, or even to the associations of the J 
word, if all who admit thus much, from the most to the least sanguine, 
are classed together under the common name of Optimists. 

And now having seen what Optimism is, let us before going far- 
ther, make ourselves quite clear as to what results on life its ex- 
ponents claim for it. They do not claim for it, as has been sometimes 
claimed for Christianity, that it is the foundation of the moral code. 
Our modern Optimists, without a single exception, hold the founda- 
tions of the moral code to be social. According to their theory, all 
its cardinal precepts have been the results not of belief, but of ex- 
perience, and simply represent the conditions essential to social union. 
Belief, in certain important ways, may modify them; but it neither 
created them nor can substantially change them. Christianity, for 
instance, has put chastity on a pedestal, but it was not Christianity 
that made adultery a crime, nor would the completest atheism 
enable us to construct a society which could live and thrive without 
some sexual discipline. This is the view taken by modern science, and 
we may all accept it, as far as it goes, for true. Since then the pro- 
positions which compose the creed of Optimism are not propositions 
from which the moral code is deduced, what moral result is sup- 
posed to spring from an assent to them ? The result is supposed 
to be this—not any new assent to the reasonableness of that code, 
but a new heart in obeying it. In other words, the end of moral 
conduct being the welfare of society, our assent to the creed of 
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Optimism makes that welfare incaleulably nearer and dearer to 
us than it would be otherwise, and converts a mere avoidance of 
such overt acts as would injure it into a willing, a constant, an 
eager effort to promote it. This is what Optimism, when assented 
to, and acting on the emotions, claims to do for conduct ; and indeed 
it is no slight thing. It is a thing that makes all the difference 
between the life of a race of brutes, and the life of a race with some- 
thing which we have hitherto called divine in it. For those who 
deny any other life but the present, what Optimism announces is prac- 
tically the re-creation of the soul, and our redemption from the death 
of an existence merely selfish and animal. Optimism announces this, 
and of all scientific creeds it alone pretends to do so; and if its 
propositions are true, there are plausible grounds for arguing that a 
genuine religion of the kind described will result from it. 





And now we come tothe question which I propose to ask its 
propositions true? Or are we certain that they are true ? And if we are 
certain, on what kinds of evidence do we base our certainty’ We 
have already got them into condition to be submitted to this inquiry. 
We have stripped them, so to speak, for the operation. There they 
stand, two naked propositions, whose sole claim to our acceptance is 
that they are scientific truths, that they are genuine inductions from 
carefully observed facts, that they have been reached legitimately 
by the daylight of reason, that prejudice and emotion have had 
nothing to do with the matter; that they stand, in short, on pre- 
cisely the same footing as any accepted generalisation of physics 
or physiology. One of them, as we have seen, is a proposition 
relating to the changes of human history; the other is a proposition 
relating to the sympathetic capacity of the individual. 

I propose to show that the first is not as yet a legitimate genera- 
lisation at all; that the facts of the case as at present known, not 
only are insufficient, but point in two opposite ways, that the cer- 
tainty with which the proposition is held by our scientific instructors 
is demonstrably due to some source quite other than scientific evi- 
dence, and fin: lly, that even if, in any sense, the proposition should 
be found true, the truth would be found inade quate to the expecta- 
tions based on it. 

This is what I propose to show with regard to the proposition 
asserting progress. With regard to the proposition that deals with 
human sympathy, I propose to show that it is less scientific still, 
that whilst here and there an isolated fact, imperfectly apprehended, 
may suggest it, the great mass of facts absolutely and hopelessly 
contradict it, and furthermore, that even granting its truth, its truth 
would cut both ways, and annihilate the conclusions it supported. 

This last proposition we will consider first. Let us repeat it in 
set terms. It asserts that the sympathetic feelings of the average 
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man are sufficiently strong and comprehensive to make the alleged 
progress of the human race a source of appreciable and constant 
satisfaction to himself. And the satisfaction in question is no mere 
pensive sentiment, no occasional sunbeam gilding an hour of idle- 
ness; but it isa feeling so robust and strong that it can not only hold 
its own amongst our ordinary joys and sorrows, but actually impart 
its own colour to both. It will also, as progress continues, increase 
in strength and in importance. 

Now in considering if this is true, let us grant all that can be 
granted; let us grant, for argument’s sake, that progress is an 
acknowledged reality—that human history, if regarded in a way 
sufficiently comprehensive, shows us, written across it in gigantic 
characters, some record of general and still continuing improvement. 
Are our characters such that the knowledge of this fact will really 
cause us any flow of spirits sufficiently vivid to take rank amongst 
our personal joys, and to buoy us up in personal despondency and 
sorrow? Or again, are they such that this general improvement of 
the race will be an object nearer our hearts than our own private 
prosperity, and will really incite us to sacrifice our strength and our 
pleasures to its promotion? To these questions there are two answers, 
which I shall give separately. 

The first answer is, that from one point of view they are 
simply questions of degree. For instance, supposing it were suddenly 
made known to all of us, that some extraordinary amelioration in the 
human lot would, owing to certain causes, accomplish itself during 
the next ten days, the whole race would probably experience a sense 
of overmastering joy, through which ordinary sorrows and annoyances 
would hardly make themselves felt. Or again, should it be known 
that this glorious piece of progress were contingent on every one 
making some specified effort, we may safely say that for the time 
very few men would be idle. And again, should it be known that 
by indulgence in personal passion the results of this progress would 
be grievously and visibly diminished, for ten days, doubtless, self- 
restraint would be general. Butin proportion as we suppose the rate 
of the progress to be slower, and the importance to the result of each 
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separate act to be less, our satisfaction in the one and our anxiety 
about the other would dwindle, till the former would be perceptible 
only in the hush of all other emotions ; and the latter, as affecting 
action, would cease to be perceptible at all. 

To convince ourselves that such is the law which this feeling 
would follow, we have only to look at the commonest experiences of 
life; for the sympathy with general progress of which we are 
alleged to be capable, is not supposed to have anything miraculous 
about it, but to be simply a particular application of a faculty in 
daily exercise. Now an ordinary man is delighted if some great 
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good fortune happens to some other who is very near and dear to him 
—if his son or his daughter or his brother, for instance, marries well 
and happily ; but if the same good fortune happens to some unknown 
connection, his delight is at best of a very lukewarm kind; whilst if 
he hears of a happy marriage in Germany, it is nonsense to pretend 
that he is really delighted at all. Again, if he reads in the Zimes of 
an accident to a train in America, he says it is shocking, and goes on 
with his breakfast; but if a telegram comes to inform him that his 
son was amongst the passengers, he at once is in torture till he learns 
if his son is safe. So too with regard to conduct, the consequences 
to be expected from any given act will influence his choice or his 
avoidance of it in proportion to their nearness or their remoteness, 
to their certainty or their uncertainty, to the clearness with which 
he is able to grasp them, and also to their objective magnitude rela- 
tive to the amount of effort required from himself in doing the act or 
in abstaining from it. This is evident in cases where the con- 
sequences are consequences to the doer. A reward to be given in ten 
years times stimulates no one as much as a reward to be given to- 
morrow ; nor does a fit of the gout hovering dimly in the future 
keep the hand from the bottle like a twinge already threatening. 
Again, if the ill-consequences of an act otherwise pleasant have in 
them the smallest uncertainty, a numerous class is always ready to 
risk them; and as the uncertainty becomes greater, this class in- 
creases, All intemperance, all gambling, all extravagance, all 
sports such as cricket and hunting, and the very possibility of a 
soldier’s life as a profession, depend on this fact. Few men would 
enlist if they knew that they would be shot in a twelvemonth ; few 
men would go hunting if they knew they would come home on a 
stretcher. And what is true of men’s acts regarded as affecting 
themselves, is equally true of them regarded as affecting others. 
Sympathy follows the same laws as selfishness. Supposing a young 
man knew that if he did a certain action his mother would instantly 
hear of it and die of grief in consequence, he would be a young 
man of very exceptional badness if this knowledge were not a 
violent check on him. But suppose the act were only one of a series, 
making his general conduct only a little worse, and suppose that the 
chance of his mother’s hearing of it were slight, and that it would, 
if she did hear of it, cost her only one extra sigh, the check so strong 
in the first case would in this be extremely feeble. Ilere again is a 
point more important still. In the case of any act, regarded as 
affecting others, which involves effort or sacrifice, the motive to per- 
form it depends for its strength or weakness on the proportion 
between the amount of the sacrifice and the amount of good to be 
achieved by it. A man may be willing to die to save his wife’s 
honour, but he will hardly be willing to do so to save her new 
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ball-dress, even though she herself thinks the latter of most value. 
A man would deny himself one truffle to keep a hundred men from 
starving, but he would not himself starve to give a hundred men one 
truffle. The effort is immense on one side, the result infinitesimal on 
the other, and sympathy does nothing to alter the unequal balance. 
Lastly, results to others, as apprehended by sympathy, even when not 
small themselves, are made small by distance. No man thinks so 
much of what will happen to his great-grandchildren as he does of 
what will happen to his children; nor would it be easy to raise 
money for building a hospital which would not be finished for 
fifteen hundred years. Sympathy then with other people, or with 
any cause or any object affecting them, influences our actions in pro- 
portion as the people are near to us, or as the objects are large, 
distinct, or important; whence it follows that to produce a given 
strength of motive, the more distant an object is the larger and more 
distinct it must be. 

And now let us turn again to the progress of the human race; 
and supposing it to be a fact, and accepting it as described by its 
prophets, let us consider how far our sympathies are really likely 
to be affected by it. Is it quick enough ? Is it distinct enough ? Is 
there a reasonable proportion between the efforts demanded from us on 
its behalf, and the results to be anticipated from these efforts? And 
how far, in each individual case, are the results certain or doubtful ? 

Now one of the first things which our scientific Optimists im- 
press on us is, that this progress is extremely slow. Before it 
has brought the general lot to a condition which in itself is even 
approximately satisfactory, “immeasurable geologic periods of time,” 
Mr. Morley tells us, will have to intervene; and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in this Review, a month or two since, warned us not to be 
inahurry. He is far more sanguine indecd than Mr. Morley ; but 
even he thinks that we must wait for three thousand years, before 
the results of Progress begin to be worth talking about. Now, “toa 
practical man,” says Mr. Harrison, “three thousand years is an 
eternity.” I quite agree with him; to a practical man it is; and 
thus, whether his calculations are accepted, or Mr. Morley’s, our 
own efforts cn behalf of the general welfare are divided by a prac- 
tical eternity from their first appreciable fruits. Now since Mr. 
Harrison refers us to practical men, let us try to imagine, guided by 
our common experience, how the knowledge that this kind of progress 
was a reality, would be likely to affect the practical men we know. 
Let us first think how it would affect their feelings; and then how, 
through their feelings, it would affect their actions. The two ques- 
tions are separate, and involve different sets of considerations, 

To begin then with the question of mere feeling. If we wish to 
form some conjecture as to how men are likely to feel about the 
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things of the remote future, we cannot do better than resort to a 
test which is suggested to us by the Optimists themselves, and con- 
sider how men feel about the things of the remote past. Of course, 
as we may sce in the case of a man’s own life, the feelings excited 
by the past differ in kind from those excited by the future ; but 
the intensity of the one, we may say with confidence, is a fair 
measure of the intensity of the other. If a man who has caused 
himself suffering by his own acts, forgets that suffering the first 
moment it is over, he is not likely to trouble himself about the 
possibility of its repetition. And the same thing will hold good 
as to our feeling for past and future generations. Events that are 
going to happen three thousand years hence will hardly be more to 
than events which happened three thousand years ago. Now 
what man in any practical sense cares anything about what happened 
three thousand years ago? To re-people the cities and temples of 
the past—Me mphis, and Thebes, and Babylon—to see at the call of 
the imagination the earth give up her de ad, and buried generations 
eome and go before us, is no doubt an occupation that many of us 
find fascinating. But the pleasure of watching these dpevyva 
capyva has nothing akin to any personal interest in them. Neither, 
again, has the interest taken in them by the historian. Were we to 
learn to-day for the first time that all the plagues of Egypt had been 
repeated ten times over, or that a million slaves had been tortured by 
Pharaoh Necho, nobody’s spirits would be in the least damped by the 
intelligence. The strongest feelings producible by the longest con- 
templation of the greatest triumphs and the greatest misfortunes of 
antiquity are mere phantoms, mere wraiths, mere reflections of the 
reflections of shadows, when compared with the annoyance producible 
by a smoky chimney. Supposing we were to discover that three 
thousand years ago there was a perfectly happy and a perfectly civi 
lized society, the conditions of which were still perfectly plain to us, 
the discovery no doubt would be intensely interesting if it afforded 
us any model that we could ourselves imitate. But our interest 
would be centred in the thought not that other people had been 
happy, but that we, or that our children, were going to be. The 
two feelings are totally different. Supposing we were to discover 
m some Egyptian papyrus a receipt for making a certain deli- 
cious tart, the pleasure we might take in eating the tart ourselves 
would have nothing to do with any gratification at the pleasure it 
gave Sesostris. The conclusion, then, that we may draw from our 
obvious apathy as to the happiness of our remote ancestors is that we 
are really equally apathetic as to the happiness of our remote descen- 
dants. As the past ceases to be remote—as it becomes more and more 
recent, some faint pulsations of sympathy begin to stir in us; when 
we get to the lives of our grandfathers the feeling may be quite 
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recognisable; when we get to the lives of our fathers, it may be 
strong. ‘This is true; and the same thing holds good as to the 
future. We may feel strongly about the lives of our children, more 
weakly about the lives of our grandchildren, and then presently we 
cease to have any feeling at all. Were we promised that progress in 
the future would be quicker than progress in the past, the case would 
change in proportion to this promised quickness ; but this is precisely 
what we are not promised. 

I said that this appeal to the past was suggested by the Optimists 
themselves. The feelings indeed which they dwell upon as producible 
are somewhat different from those on which I have just commented. But 
they are less to the point as indicating the possibility of any sym- 
pathy with the future, and are seen when analysed to be even more 
fantastic. What the Optimist tells us that we ought to feel, 
can feel, and if we do but think over things, must feel, is not so 
much gladness or sorrow at our ancestors having been happy 
or unhappy, as gratitude towards them, for the happiness that 
their efforts have secured for us. Now the efforts of our ancestors 
have secured -us a great number of things; if they have secured 
us our happiness they have secured us also our afflictions. If we 
owe to them our present medical skill, we also owe to them consump- 
tion, and gout, and scrofula. Our gratitude therefore is to be of a 
somewhat eclectic character. Its object is not the whole of our 
ancestors, but only that proportion of them whose lives have been 
beneficial to us. Dut we can never know accurately what that pro- 
portion is. It is an undistinguished part of a dimly apprehended 
whole. How are we to be grateful to a shadowy abstraction like 
this? Mr. Harrison might tell us, and he actually does tells us, that 
we know our ancestral benefactors through certain illustrious speci- 
mens of them—* poets, artists, thinkers, teachers, rulers, discov- 
erers;”’ indeed, he says that the worshipping gratitude in question 
“is felt in its most definite mode when we enter into communion” 
with such great men as these. This no doubt makes the idea clearer; 
but it only does so to make its absurdity clearer also. Some great 
men have done good to posterity—good which we feel now ; but 
many have done evil; and there are wide differences of opinion as 
to which of them has done what. Is Frederick the Great, for in- 
stance, to be the object of worshipping gratitude, or of aversion? 
Are we to enter into communion with him, or avoid him? Or sup- 
posing all such doubts as these to be settled, and the calendar of the 
saints of progress to be edited to the satisfaction of us all, there are 
difficulties still greater behind. Many men whose actions have been 
undoubtedly beneficial, have been personally of exceedingly doubtiul 
character; the good they have done to posterity has been in many 
cases unforeseen and unintended by themselves; or even if they 
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have foreseen it, love of posterity has not been their motive in doing 
it. Who, for instance, feels any worshipping gratitude to Lord 
Bacon? We may admire his genius, or may recognise his services ; 
but benefit to us was not his object in producing them, and there- 
fore our gratitude is not their recompense. It is as irrational to be 
grateful for an unintended benefit, as it is to be angry for an unin- 
tended injury. Of course we have some feeling about such great 
men. It is shown in its strongest form in the people we call hero- 
worshippers. But the feeling of the hero-worshipper is the very 
reverse of the vicarious feeling for humanity postulated by our Opti- 
mists. The hero-worshipper admires his heroes because they differ 
from the rest of mankind, not because they resemble and represent 
them. Even could we imagine’ that one or two great men actually 
foresaw our existence, and toiled for us with a prophetic love, we 
cannot imagine this of the great masses of our predecessors. So far 
as they are concerned, we are the accidental inheritors of goods which 
they laid up for themselves; and if there is any reason to praise 
them for what they have done well, there is equal reason to grumble 
at them for not having done it better. 

If these reflections do not appear conclusive, let us turn from our 
ancestral benefactors, to our remote contemporary benefactors. Our 
attitude towards them will enlighten us somewhat further. To some 
of the remotest of our contemporaries we owe some of our homeliest 
comforts. ‘To take one instance out of many, we owe tea to the 
Chinese. Now does any English tea-drinker feel any worshipping 
gratitude towards the Chinese? We care for them as little as they 
care for us; and if we learnt to-morrow that the whole Chinese race 
was a myth, it is doubtful if one of us would eat a worse dinner for 
the news. If we feel so little about remote benefactors who are 
living, we shall hardly feel more about remote benefactors who are 
dead ; and we shall feel less about remote recipients of benefits, who 
will not be born for an eternity. 

To sum up, then, what experience teaches us as the extent to 
which an idea like that of human progress, moving imperceptibly 
to a goal incalculably distant, is able to affect the feelings of the 
ordinary individual, we must say that there is no evidence of any 
sort or kind that for practical purposes it is able to affect them at all. 

And now let us pass on from this consideration to another. The 
emotions required by the Optimist we have shown to be not possible. 
Let us now consider how, supposing they were possible, they would 
be likely to influence action. We shall see that their influence, at 
the best, would be necessarily very feeble; and that it would be 
enfeebled by the very conditions which we mainly counted on to 
strengthen it. Supposing the human race could last only another 
two years, even Mr. Harrison would admit that we might well be 
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indifferent about improving it, and feel sad rather than elated at its 
destiny. As it is, Mr. Harrison, though he cannot say that it is 
eternal, yet promises it a duration which is an eternity for all prac- 
tical purposes ; and he conceives that in doing this he is investing 
it with interest and with dignity. Ie thinks that, within limits, the 
longer the race lasts, the more worthy of our service it will seem to 
our enlightened reason. One of the most solemn reflections which 
he presses on our hearts is this, that the consequences of each one of 





our lives will continue ad infinitum. 

Now, from one point of view Mr. Harrison is perfectly right. 
Granting that we believe in progress, and that our feelings are 
naturally affected by it, among the chief elements in it which cause 
it thus to affect them will be its practical eternity—its august mag- 
nitude. But the moment we put these feelings, as it were, into 
harness, and ask them to produce for us action and self-sacrifice, we 
shall find that the very elements which have excited the wish to act 
have an equal tendency to enervate the will. We shall find that, as 
the porter in Macheth says, they are “ equivocators.”’ They “provoke 
the desire, but take away the performance.” For the longer the 
period we assign to the duration of the human race and of progress, 
the mightier the proportions of the cause we are asked to work for, 
the smaller will be the result of our efforts in proportion to the great 
whole; less and less would each additional effort be missed. If the 
consequences of our lives ceased two years after our death, the power 
of these consequences, it is admitted, would be slight either as a 
deterrent or a stimulant. Mr. Harrison thinks that they will gain 
force, through our knowledge that they will last ad infinitum. But 
he quite forgets the other side of the question, that the longer they 
last they are a constantly diminishing quantity, ever less and less 
appreciable by any single human being, and that we can only think 
of them as infinite at the expense of thinking of them as infini- 
tesimal, 

Now, as I pointed out before, it is a rule of human conduct 
that there must to produce an act be some equality between the 
effort and the expected result; but in the case of any effort 
expended for the sake of general progress there is no equality 
at all. And not only is there no equality, but there is no cer- 
tain connection. The best-meant efforts may do harm instead 
of good; and if good will be really done by them, it is impos- 
sible to realise what good. How many workmen of the present 
day would refuse an annuity of two hundred a year, on the chance 
that by doing so they might raise the rate of wages 1 per cent. in 
the course of three thousand years? But why talk of three thousand 
years? Our care, as a matter of fact, does not extend three hundred. 
Do we any of us deny ourselves a single scuttle of coals, so as to 
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make our coal-fields last for one more unknown generation? It is 
perfectly plain we do not. The utter inefficacy of the motives 
supplied by devotion to progress, for its own sake, may at once be 
realised by comparing them with the motives supplied by devotion 
to it for the suke of Christianity. The least thing that the Christian 
does to others he does to Christ. JTlowever slight the result, Christ 
judges it by the effort and the intention; a single mite may be 
valued by him as much as a thousand pounds; and however far 
away from us may be the human beings we benefit, Christ, who is 
served through them, is near. But the naked doctrine of progress 
has no idea in it at all analogous to this idea of Christ. Compared 
with Christianity it is like an optical instrument with some essential 
lens wanting. Christianity made our infinitesimal influence infi- 
nite ; scientific Optimism makes our infinite influence infinitesimal. 
But perhaps it will be said that the idea of general progress is not 
supposed to move and stimulate us directly, but is embodied for each 
one of us in some homely and definite service which we can do to 
those about us; and that we do not do such service for the love of 
the race in general, but rise to the general love through doing the 
particular services. The answer to this is obvious. If this is all that 
is claimed for the idea of progress, all claim for it that it influences 
action is abandoned. It does not tend to make men energetic, phi- 
lanthropic, and useful who are not so naturally. Such men it leaves 
exactly as it finds them—the selfish, selfish still, and the filthy, 
filthy still. It affects those only who act well independently of it ; 
and all that it can be supposed to do for these is not to make them 


choose a particular line of conduct, but to give them a new excuse 


o 
5 
for being pleased with themselves at having chosen it. This brings 
us back to the question of mere feeling ; and the feeling supposed to 
be produced by the idea of progress, we have already seen to be a mere 
fancy and illusion. As I have taken special care to point out, no- 
body claims for Optimism that it supplies us with a rule of right. 
That is supplied by social science and experience. What is claimed 
for it is, that it gives us new motives for obeying this rule, and a feel- 
ing of blessedness in the thought that it is being obeyed. We have 
now seen that in no appreciable way has it any tendency to give us 
either. 

All this while we have been supposing that progress was a reality, 
and inquiring if it will excite certain feelings. Let us now reverse 
our suppositions. Let us suppose the admittedly real thing to be 
our capacity for the feelings, and inquire what grounds there are for 
believing in the progress which is to excite them. Of course the 
question is not one which can be argued out in a page or two; but 
we can take stock in a general way of what the arguments are. The 
first feature that strikes us in human history is change. Do these 
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changes follow any intelligible order? If so, to what extent do 
they follow it? And is it an order which can afford us any rational 
satisfaction ? Now that they follow some intelligible order to some 
extent is perfectly undeniable. The advance of certain races from 
savagery to civilisation, and from a civilisation that is simple to a 
civilisation that is complex, is a fact staring all of us in the face; 
and with regard to certain stages of this advance, few people will 
seriously deny that it has been satisfactory. It is true that, putting 
aside all theological views of man, certain races of savages have in 
all probability been the happiest human animals that ever existed; 
still if we consider the earliest condition of the races that have become 
civilised, we may no doubt say that up to a certain point the advance 
of civilisation made life a better thing for them. But is it equally 
plain that after a certain point has been past, the continuance of 
the advance has had the same sort of result? The inhabitants of 
France under Henri IV. may have been a happier set of men 
than its inhabitants under Clovis; but were its inhabitants under 
Louis XVI. a happier set of men than its inhabitants under 
Henri lV.? Again, if civilisations rise, civilisations also fall. Is 
it certain that the new civilisations which in time succeed the old 
bring the human lot to a veritably higher level? To answer these 
questions, or even to realise what these questions are, we must brand into 
our consciousness many considerations which, though when we think of 
them they are truisms, we too often forget to think of. To begin, then: 
Progress for those who deny a God and a future life, means nothing, 
and can mean nothing but such changes as may make men happier; 
and this meaning again further unfolds itself into a reference first 
to the intensity of the happiness; secondly, to the numbers who 
partake in it. Thus, what is commonly called a superior civilisation 
need not, after a certain step, indicate any real progress. It may 
even be a disguise of retrogression. It seems, for instance, hardly 
doubtful that in England the condition of the masses some fifty years 
ago was worse than it had been a hundred years before. The 
factory system during its earlier stages of development, though a 
main element in the most rapid advances of civilisation ever known 
to the world, did certainly not add for the time to the sum total of 
heppiness. The mere fact that it did not do so for the time is in 
itself no proof that it may not have done so since; but it is a proof 
that the most startling advances in science, and the mastery over 
nature that has come of them, need not necessarily be things which 
in their immediate results, can give any satisfaction to the well-wishers 
of the race at large. But we may say more than this. Not only 
need material civilisation indicate no progress in the lot of the race 
at large, but it may well be doubted if it really adds to the happiness 
of that part of the race who receive the fullest fruits of it. It is 
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difficult in one sense to deny that express trains and Cunard 
steamships are improvements on mail coaches or wretched little 
sailing boats like the Mayflower. But are the public in trains 
happier than the public who went in coaches. Is there more 
peace or hope in the hearts of the men who go from New York to 
Liverpool in six days than there was in the hearts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ¥ No doubt we who have been brought up amongst modern 
appliances should be made miserable for the time if they were 
suddenly taken away from us. But to say this is a very different 
thing from saying that we are happier with them than we 
should have been if we had never had them. A man would be 
miserable who, being fat and fifty, had to button himself into the 
waistcoat which he wore when he hada waist and was nineteen. But 
this does not prove that a large-sized waistcoat makes his middle age 
a happier time than his youth. Advancing civilisation creates wants, 
and it supplies wants; it creates habits and it ministers to habits ; 
but it is not always exhilarating us with fresh surprises of pleasure. 
Suppose, however, we grant that up to a certain point the increase of 
material wants, together with the means of meeting them, does add to 
happiness, it is perfectly evident that there is a point where this 
result ceases. A workman who dines daily off beefsteak and beer may 
be happier than one whose dinner is water and black bread; but a 
man whose dinner is ten different dishes need not be happier than 
the man who puts up with four. There is a certain point, therefore, 
not an absolute point, but a relative point, beyond which advances in 
material civilisation are not progress any longer—not even supposing 
all classes to have a proportionate share in it. Accordingly the fact that 
inventions multiply, that commerce extends, that distances are anni- 
hilated, that country gentlemen have big battues, that farmers keep 
fine hunters, that their daughters despise butter-making, and that 
even agricultural labourers have pink window-blinds, is not in itself 
any proof of general progress. Progress is a tendency not to an 
extreme, but to a mean. 

Let us now pass to another class of facts, generally held to 
show that progress is a reality, namely the great men that civili- 
sation has produced. Let us, for instance, take a Shakespeare, or a 
Newton, or a Goethe, and compare them with the Britons and the 
Germans of the time of Tacitus. Do we not see an image of progress 
there? To this argument there is more than one answer. It is an 
argument that points to something, but does not point to so much as 
those who use it might suppose. No doubt a man like Newton would 
be an impossibility in an age of barbarism ; we may give to civilisa- 
tion the whole credit of producing him, and admit that he is an in- 
calculable advance on the shrewdest of unlettered savages. But 
though we find that civilisations produce greater men than bar- 
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barism we do not find that the modern civilisations produce greater 
men than the ancient. Were they all to meet in the Elysian Fields 
Newton would probably not find Euclid his inferior, nor would 
Thucydides show like a dwarf by Professor Freeman. Further, not 
only do the limits of exceptional greatness show no tendency to ex- 
pand, but the existence, at any point, of exceptionally great men is 
no sure indication of any answering elevation amongst the masses, 
any more than the existence of exceptionally rich men is a sure in- 
dication that the masses are not poor. The intellectual superiority 
of Columbus to the American savages was, unfortunately, no sign 
that his followers were not in many ways inferior to them. 

What, then, is the evidence that progress, in the sense of an in- 
creasing happiness for an increasing number, is really a continuous 
movement running through all the changes of history ? It cannot 
be said that there are no facts which suggest such a conclusion, but 
they are absurdly insufficient in number, and they are balanced by 
others equally weighty, and of quite an opposite character. Isolated 
periods, isolated institutions, do indeed very strikingly exhibit the 
movement in question. One of the most remarkable instances of it 
is the development of the Church of Rome, looked at from the Catholic 
stand-point. Again, we constantly find periods in a nation’s history 
during which the national happiness has demonstrably moved onwards. 
Few of the phenomena on which the faith in progress rests have 
given to that faith such a violent stimulus as the rapid movement 
observable in such periods. A case in point is the immense and un- 
doubted improvement which during the past forty years has taken 
place in the condition of the working classes in England; and no 
doubt, in spite of the ruinous price paid for it, France purchased by 
the Revolution an improvement not dissimilar. But these movements 
are capable of an interpretation very different from that which our 
sanguine Optimists put on them. They resemble a cure from an ex- 
ceptional disease rather than any strengthening of the normal health. 
The French Revolution has been thought by many to have beena 
chopping up of society and a boiling of it in Medea’s caldron, from 
whence it should issue forth born into a new existence. In reality it 
resembled an ill-performed surgical operation, which may possibly 
have saved the nation’s life, but has shattered its nerves and dis- 
figured it till this day. Whilst as for ordinary democratic reforms 
—and this is plainest with regard to those which have been 
most really needed—their utmost effect has been to cure a tem- 
porary pain, not to add a permanent pleasure. They have been pills, 
they have not been elixirs.! 


1) The causes of material or national advance will be probably recognised in time 
as being mainly, though not entirely, due to the personal ambitions of a gifted and 
vigorous minority ; and the processes which are now regarded as signs of a universal 
progress, are constant cures, or attempts at cures of the evils or maladjustments, which 
are at first incident to any important change. 
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The most authenticated cases, then, which we have of any genuine 
progress are to all appearance mere accidents and episodes. They are 
not analogous to a man progressing, but to a tethered animal which 
has slipped getting up on its legs again. As to the larger movements 
which form the main features of history, such as the rise of the Ro- 
man Empire, these movements, like waves, are always observed to 
spend themselves; and it is impossible to prove, without: some aid 
from theology, that the new waves which have shaped themselves out 
of subsided wate rs, are larger, higher, or more important than the 
last. This is true even of the parts of ‘eaok movements as history prin- 
cipally records ; but of the part, which for our modern Optimists is the 
most important—which is, indeed, the only important part for them, 
history can hardly be said to have left any general record at all. 
The important part of such movements is their relation to the hap- 
piness of the masses. Does any one pretend that we have any 
materials for tracing through the historic ages the fluctuations in 
the lot of the unnamed multitudes? Here and there some riot, 
some servile war, or some Jacquerie, shows us that at a certain 
period the masses in some special district were miserable, and we 
ean trace through other periods some legal amelioration of their lot. 
But taking the historic periods of the world as a whole, the history of 
the happiness or the misery of the majority isa book of which every- 
thing has perished except some scattered fragments, the gaps 
between which can be only filled up by conjecture, in many cases 
not even by that; which fail to suggest in any serious way that the 
happiness of the multitudes concerned has followed any intelligible 
order, and which certainly negatives the supposition that there has 
been any continuous advance in it. Mr. Harrison says that in three 
thousand years progress should at least be apprec iable to the naked 
eye. W ill Mr. Harrison, or any one else, maintain as scientifically 
demonstrated, that the children whipped to their work in our earlier 
English factories were happier than the Egyptian brick-makers 
amongst the melons and the flesh. pots ? 

There is, however, another hypothesis possible, which may give 
the doctrine of progress a more scientific character. It may be said 
that though the changes of history hitherto have been seemingly 
vague and meaningless, they have been really preparatory for a 
movement which is about to begin now. Telegraphs, ocean steamers, 
express trains, and printing-presses have, it may be admitted, done 
little for the general happiness as yet; their importance may have 
been slight if we regard them as mere luxuries: but all this while 
they have been knitting the races of men together; they have been 
making the oneness of Humanity a visible and accomplished fact ; 
ind very soon we shall all of us start in company on a march 
towards the higher things that the future has in store for us. What 
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shall we say to some idea of this sort—that progress is a certainty 
henceforward, though it may have been doubtful hitherto? The 
idea is a pleasant one for the fancy to dwell upon, and it is easy to 
see how it may have been suggested by facts. But facts certainly 
give us no assurance that itis true; they do but suggest it, as a cloud 
may suggest a whale. It is no doubt easier to conceive the pos. 
sibility of a general onward movement in the future than it is to con- 
ceive that of it asa reality in the past. Indeed no one can demonstrate 
that it will not actually take place. All I wish to point out is that 
there is no certainty that it will; and not only no certainty, but no 
balance of probability. The existing civilisation, which some think 
so stable, and which seems, as I have said, to be uniting us into 
one community, contains in itself many elements of decay or of self- 
destruction. In spite of the way in which the Western races seem 
to have covered the globe with the network of their power and com- 
merce, they are outnumbered at this day in a proportion of more 
than two to one, by the vast nations who are utterly impervious to 
their influence—impervious to their ideas, and indifferent to their 
aspirations. What scientific estimate then can be made of the influ- 
ence on the future of the Mohammedan and Buddhist populations, 
to say nothing of the others equally alien to our civilisation, who 
alone outnumber the entire brotherhood of the West? Who can 
forecast—to take a single instance—the part which may in the 
future be played by China? And again, who can forecast the effects 
of over-population? And who can fail to foresee that they may 
be far-reaching and terrible? How, in the face of disturbing ele- 
ments like these, can the future of progress be anything more than 
a guess, a hope, an opinion, a poetic fancy? At all events, what- 
ever it is, it is certainly not science. 

Let us, however, suppose that it is science. Let us suppose that 
we have full and sufficient evidence to convince us of the reality 
and continuance of a movement, slow indeed as its exponents admit 
it to be, but evidently in the direction of some happy consum- 
mation in the future. Now what, let us ask, will this consummation 
be? It is put before us by the creed of Optimism as the ultimate 
justification of all our hope and enthusiasm, and, as Mr. Morley says, 
of our “ provisional acquiescence ”’ in the existing sorrows of the 
world. Does anyone, then, profess to be able to describe it exactly 
to us? To ask this is no idle question. Its importance can be 
proved by reference to Mr. Harrison himself. He says that if a 
consummation in heaven is to have the least real influence over us, it 
is “not enough to talk of it in general terms.”’ “ The all-important 
point,” he proceeds, “is what kind of heaven? Is it a heaven of 
seraphic beatitude and unending hallelujahs as imagined by Dante 
and Milton, or a life of active exertion? And if of active exertion 
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(and what can life mean without exertion ?) of what kind of exer- 
tin?” Now with regard to heaven it would be perfectly casy to 
show that this demand for exact knowledge is unreasonable and 
unnecessary; for part of the attraction of the alleged beatitude 
of heaven consists in the belief that it passes our finite under- 
standing, that we can only dimly augur it, and that we shall b 
changed before we are admitted to it. But with regard to any blessed 
consummation on the earth, such details as Mr. Harrison asks for are 
absolutely indispensable. Our Optimists tell us that, on the expi- 
ration of a practical eternity, there will be the beginnings at any 
rate of a blessed and glorious change in the human lot. In Mr. 
Harrison’s words, I say, What kind of change ? Will it bea change 
tending to make life a round of idle luxury, or a course of active 
exertion ? And if of active exertion, of what kind of exertion ? 
Willit be practical or speculative ? Will it be discovering new stars, 
or making new dyes out of coal tar? No one can tell us. 

On one point no doubt we should find a consensus of opinion ; but 
this point would be negative, not positive. We should be told that 
poverty, overwork, most forms of sickness, and acute pain would be 
absent ; and surely it may be said that this is a consummation fit to 
be striven for. No doubt it is; but from the Optimist’s point 
of view, this admission does absolutely nothing to help us. The 
problem is to construct a life of superlative happiness; and 
to eliminate physical suffering is merely to place us on the 
naked threshold of our enterprise. Suppose I see in the street 
oe day some poor orphan girl, utterly desolate, and crying as if 
her heart would break. That girl is certainly not happy. Let 
us suppose I see the same girl next day, equally desolate, but 
distracted by an excruciating toothache. I could not restore her 
parents to her, but I can, we will say, cure her toothache, and I do. 
Tease her of a terrible pain. I cause her unutterable relief ; and 
no doubt in doing so I myself feel happy; but as to the orphan all 
Ido is this—I restore her to her original misery. And so far us 
the mere process of stamping out pain is concerned, there is nothing 
to show that it might not leave life in no better position than that 
of an orphan cured of a toothache. Indeed, if we may trust the 
suggestion thrown out by optimistic writers, it would not, even so 
far as it went, bean unmixed good. These writers have often hinted 
that pain and trouble probably deepen our pleasures ; so if pain and 
trouble were ever done away with, the positive blessings of life 
might, on their own showing, be not heightened but degraded. 

Again, let us approach the question from another side; and instead 
of regarding progress as an extinction of pain, let us regard it as the 
equitable distribution of material comforts amongst all. No one 
would wish to speak flippantly—or at all events no sane man can 
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think lightly—of the importance of giving to all a’sufficiency of 
daily bread. But however we realise that privation and starvation 
are miseries, it does not follow—indeed we know it not to be true— 
that a light heart goes with a full stomach. Or suppose us to 
conceive that in the future it would come to do so, and that men 
would be completely happy when they all had enough to eat, would 
this be a consummation calculated to raise our enthusiasm, or move 
our souls with a solemn zeal to work for it? Would any human 
being who was ever capable of anything that has ever been called a 
high conception of life, feel any pleasure in the thought of a 
Humanity, “shut up in infinite content,” when once it had secured 
itself three meals a day, and smiling every morning a satisfied smile 
at the universe, its huge lips shining with fried eggs and bacon ? 

I am not for an instant saying that mere physical well-being is the 
only sort of happiness to which Optimists look forward. But it is 
the only sort of happiness about which their ideas are at all definite ; 
and I have alluded to it as I have done, merely to point out that their 
only definite ideas are ridiculously insufficient ideas. I do not doubt 
for a moment that thinkers like Mr. Harrison anticipate for trans- 
figured Humanity pleasures which to them seem nobler than the 
noblest we can enjoy now; but about these pleasure I say there is 
no consensus of opinion; what opinion there is, is quite indefinite, 
and there is nothing to show that these pleasures will ever be realised, 
and judging from the hints we have of them, there is much to show 
that they would be impossible. To sum up then, the altered 
Humanity of the future, even granting that we are advancing towards 
it, may be compared to an image of which one part only is definite. 
It is not like an image with feet of clay and with a head of gold, 
but like an image with a stomach of clay, and everything else of 
cloud. 

We have now examined the creed of Optimism from two points of 
view, assuming in turn the truth of each one of its two propositions, 
and inquiring into the truth of the other. We first assumed the reality 
of progress, and asked how far our sympathy was capable of being 
stimulated by it; we next assumed the alleged capacities of our 
sympathy, and asked what grounds there were for any belief in a 
progress by which sympathy of the assumed kind could be roused. 
And we have seen that, so far as scientific evidence is concerned, 
both the propositions in question are unsupported and fanciful. 

There remains for us yet a third test to submit it to, and this 
will be found to be the most fatal of all. Let us assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that both the propositions are true; and we shall see 
that they contain in themselves elements by which their supposed 
meaning is annihilated. Let us assume, then, that progress will, in 
process of time, produce a state of society which we should all regard 
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as satisfactory ; and let us assume that our sympathies are of such a 
strength and delicacy that the far-off good in store for our remote 
descendants will be a source of real comfort to our hearts and a 
real stimulus to our actions—that it will fill life, in fact, with moral 
meanings and motives. It will only require a very little reflection 
to show us that if sympathy is really strong enough to accomplish 
this work, it will inevitably be strong enough to destroy the work 
which it has accomplished. If we are, or if we should come to be, so 
astonishingly sensitive that the remote happiness of posterity will 
cause us any real pleasure, the incalculable amount of pain that will 
admittedly have preceded such happiness, that has been suffered 
during the countless years of the past, and will have to be suffered 
during the countless intervening years of the future, must neces- 
sarily convert such pleasure into agony. It is impossible to con- 
ceive, unless we throw reality overboard altogether, and, decamp 
frankly into dreamland—it is impossible to conceive our sympathy 
being made more sensitive to the happiness of others, without its 
being made also more sensitive to their misery. One might as well 
suppose our powers of sight increased, but increased only so as to 
show us agreeable © vjects; or our powers of hearing increased, but 
increased only so as to convey to us our own praises. 

Can any one foran instant doubt that this is a fact? Can he trick 
himself in any way into any, even the slightest, evasion of it ? Can he 
imagine himself, for instance, having a sudden interest roused in him, 
from whatever cause, in the fortunes of some young man, and yet not 
feeling a corresponding shock if the young man should chance to be 
hanged for murder? The ideais ridiculous. The truth of the matter 
is, that unless our sympathies had a certain obtuseness and narrowness 
in them, we should be too tender to endure a day of life. The rose- 
leaves might give a keener pleasure; but we should be unable to 
think of it, because our skins would be lacerated with thorns. What 
would happen to us if, retaining the fastidiousness of man, we sud- 
denly found that our nostrils were as keen as those of dogs? We 
should be sick every time we walked through a crowded street. 
Were our sympathies intensified in a similar way, we should pass 
through life not sick, but broken-hearted. The whole creation 
would seem to be groaning and travailing together; and the 
laughter and rejoicing of posterity would be drowned by the inter- 
vening sounds, or else would seem a ghastly mockery. 

But suppose—we have been waiving objections, and we will now 
waive them again—suppose that the intervening pain does some- 
how not inconvenience us; and that our sympathies, ‘on this bank 
and shoal of time, jump it,” and bring us safely to the joy and pros- 
perity beyond. Now this jump, on Mr. Harrison’s own showing, will 
carry us across an eternity. It will annihilate the distance between 
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our own imperfect condition and our posterity’s perfect condition. 
But how does Mr. Harrison imagine that it will stop there? He 
admits that all human existence will come to an end some day, but 
the end, he thinks, does not matter because it is so far off. But if 
sympathy acquires this power of jumping across eternities, the end 
ceases to be far off any longer. The same power that takes us from 
the beginnings of progress to the consummation of progress, will 
take us from the consummation of progress to its horrible and sure 
destruction—to its death by inches, as the icy period comes, turn- 
ing the whole earth into a torture-chamber, and effacing for ever 
the happiness and the triumph of man in a hideous and meaning- 
less end. Knowing that the drama is thus really a tragedy, how 
shall we be able to pretend to ourselves that it is a divine comedy? 
It is true that death waits for all and each of us; and yet we con- 
tinue to eat, drink, and be merry: but that is precisely because our 
sympathies have not those powers which Mr. Harrison asserts they 
have, because instead of connecting us with what will happen to 
others in three thousand years, it connects us only slightly with what 
will happen to ourselves in thirty. 

We thus see that the creed of Optimism is composed of ideas that 
do not even agree with each other. They might do that, however, 
and yet beentirely false. The great question is, do they agree with 
facts ? and not only that, but are they forced on us by facts? Do 
facts leave us no room for rationally contradicting or doubting them? 
In a word, have they any basis even approximately similar to what 
would be required to support a theory of light, or heat, or electricity, 
of the geologic history of the earth, or of the evolution of species? 
Is the evidence for their truth as overwhelming and as unanimous as 
the evidence Professor Huxley would require to make him believe in 
a miracle? Or have they ever been submitted to the same eager 
and searching scepticism which has sought for and weighed every 
fact, sentence, and syllable that might tend to make incredible our 
traditional conception of the Bible? They certainly have not. The 
treatment they have met with has been not only not this, but the 
precise opposite. Men who claim to have destroyed Christianity in 
the name of science justify their belief in Optimism by every method 
that their science stigmatizes as most immoral. Mr. Harrison 
admits, with relation to Christianity, that the Redemption became 
incredible with the destruction of the geocentric theory, because the 
world became a speck in the universe, infinitely too little for so vast 
a drama. But when he comes to defending his own religion of 
Optimism he says, “ the infinite littleness of the world ”’ is a thought 
we “will put away from us” as an “unmanly and unhealthy 
musing.” Similarly Mr. John Morley, who admits with great 
candour that many facts exist which suggest doubts of progress, 
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instead of examining these doubts and giving their full weight to 
them, tells us that we ought to set them aside as ‘‘ unworthy.” Was 
ever such language heard in the mouths of scientific men about any 
of those subjects which have formed their proper studies? It is 
rather a parody of the language of such men as Mr. Keble, who 
declared that religious sceptics were too wicked to be reasoned with, 
and who incurred, for this reason more than any other, the indignant 
scorn of all our scientific critics. Which of such critics was ever 
heard to defend a theory of the authorship of Job or of the Penta- 
teuch by declaring that any doubts of their doubts were ‘‘ unmanly ” 
or “unhealthy” ¥ Who would answer an attack on the Darwinian 
theory of coral-reefs by calling it “ unworthy ” ? or mect admitted 
difficulties in the way of a theory of light by following Mr. Harri- 
son’s example, and saying “ we will put them aside” ? 

Let the reader consider another statement explicitly made by Mr. 
John Morley relative to this very question of Optimism. He quotes the 
following passage from Diderot :—‘‘ Does the narrative present me 
with some fact that dishonours humanity ? Then I examine it with 
the most rigorous severity. Whatever sagacity I may be able to 
command I employ in detecting contradictions that throw suspicion on 
the story. It is not so when the action is beautiful, lofty, noble.” 
“ Diderot’s way,” says Mr. Morley, “ of reading history is not unworthy 
of imitation.” Is it necessary to quote more?’ This astonishing 
sentence—not astonishing for the fact it admits, but for the naive 
candour of the admission—describes in a nutshell the method which 
men of science, who have attacked Christianity in the name of the 
divine duty of scepticism, and of a conscience which forbids them to 
believe anything not fully proved—this sentence describes the 
method which such men consider scientific when establishing a 
religion of their own. Let us swallow whatever suits us; whatever 
goes against us let us examine with the most rigorous severity. 

No feature in the history of modern thought is more instructive 
than the contrast I have just indicated—the contrast between the 
scepticism, and the exactingness of science, in its attack on Chris- 
tianity, and its abject credulity in constructing a futile substitute. 
That there is no universal, no continuous meaning in the changes of 
human history, that progress of some sort may not be a reality, I am 
not for a moment arguing. All I have urged hitherto is, that there is 
no evidence, such as would be accepted either in physical or philoso- 
phical science, to prove there is. The facts, no doubt, suggest any 
number of meanings, but they support none; and if Professor Huxley is 
right in saying that it is very immoral in us to believe in such 
doubtful books as the Gospels, it must be far more immoral in him 
to believe in the meaning of human existence. What the spectacle 
of the world’s history would really suggest to an impartial scientific 
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observer, who had no religion and who had not contracted to con- 
struct one, is a conclusion eminently in harmony with the drift of 
scientific speculation generally. The doctrines of natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest, imply on the part of nature a vast 
number of failures—failures complete or partial. The same idea may be 
applicable to worlds, as to species in this world. If we conceive, as 
we have every warrant for conceiving, an incalculable number of 
inhabited planets, the history of their crowning races will, according 
to all analogy, be various. Some will arrive at great and general 
happiness, some at happiness partial and less complete, some may 
very likely, as long as their inhabitants last, be hells of struggle 
and wretchedness. Now what to an impartial observer the history 
of the earth would suggest, would be that it occupied some inter- 
mediate position between the completest successes and the abso- 
lutely horrible failures—a position probably at the lower end of the 
scale, though many degrees above the bottom of it. Considered in 
this light its history becomes intelligible, because we cease to treat 
as hieroglyphs full of meaning a series of marks which have really 
no meaning at all. We shall see constant attempts at progress, we 
shall see progress realised in certain places up to a certain point; 
but we shall see that after a certain point, the castle of cards or sand 
falls to pieces again ; and that others attempt to rise, perhaps even 
less successfully. We still see numberless words shaping them- 
selves, but never any complete sentence. Taken as a whole, we 
shall be reminded of certain lines, which I have already alluded to, 
referring to an “ idiot’s tale.” The destinies of humanity need not 
be all sound and fury; but certainly regarding them as a whole, 
we shall have to say of them, that they are a tale without plot, 
without coherence, without interest—in a word, that they signify 
nothing. 

I do not say for a moment that this is the truth about Humanity ; 
but that this is the kind of conclusion which we should probably 
arrive at if we trusted to purely scientific observation, with no precon- 
ceived idea that life must have a meaning, and no interest in giving 
it one. No doubt such a view, if true, would be completely fatal to 
everything which to men, in what hitherto we have called their 
higher moments, has made life dignified, serious, or even tolerable. 
Hitherto in those higher moments they have risen, like the philoso- 
phers out of Plato’s cavern, from their narrow selfish interests, into 
the light of a larger outlook, and seen that life is full of august 
meanings. But that light has not been the light of science. Science 
will give men a larger outlook also; but it will raise them above their 
narrower interests, not to show them wider ones, but to show them 
none at all. If then the light that is in us is darkness, we may well 
say, how great is that darkness! It is from this darkness that reli- 
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gion comes to deliver us, not by destroying what science has taught 
us, but by adding to it something that it has not taught us. 

Whether we can believe in this added something or not is a point 
I have in no way argued. I have not sought to prove that life has 
no meaning, but merely that it has none discoverable by the methods 
of modern science. I will not even say that men of science them- 
selves are not certain of its existence, and may not live by this cer- 
tainty; but only that, if so, they are unaware whence this certainty 
comes, and that though their inner convictions may claim our most 
sincere respect, their own analysis of them deserves our most con- 
temptuous ridicule. 

If there is a soul in man, and if there is a God who has given this 
soul, the instinct of religion can never die; but if there is any 
authentic explanation of the relations between the soul and God, and 
for some reason or other men in any way cease to accept this, their 
own explanations may well, by a gradual process, resolve themselves 
into a denial of the theory they seek to explain. And such, accord- 
ing to our men of science themselves, has been the case with 
the orthodox Christian faith, when once it began to be disinte- 
grated by the solvent of Protestantism. The process is forcibly 
alluded to by Mr. Harrison. Traditional Protestantism dissolved 
into the nebulous tenets of the Broad Churchmen; the tenets 
of the Broad Churchmen dissolved into Deism, Deism into Pan- 
theism and the cultus of the Unknowable, and the last into 
Optimism. Mr. Harrison fails to read the lesson of history farther, 
and to see that Optimism in its turn must yield to the solvent of 
criticism, and leave the religious instinct, or what is the same thing, 
a sense of a meaning in life, as a forlorn and bewildered emotion 
without any explanation of itself at all. What Optimism is at 
present must be abundantly evident. It is the last attempt to dis- 
cover a peg on which to hang the fallen clothes of Christianity. As 
Mr. Harrison tells us, most of our scientific Optimists have been 
brought up with all the emotions of that faith. They have got rid 
of the faith, but the emotions have been left on their hands. They 
long for some object on which to lavish them, just as Don Quixote 
longed to find a lady-love; and if we may judge from certain 
phrases of Mr. Harrison, they have modestly contented themselves 
with asking not that the object should be a truth, but merely that it 
should not, on the face of it, be a falsehood. He does not ask how 
well Humanity deserves to be thought of, but how well he and his 
friends will be able to think of it. Once more let us say that this 
emotion which they call the love of Humanity is not an emotion I 
would ridicule. I only ridicule their bestowal of it. The love of 
Humanity, with no faith to enlighten it, and nothing to justify it 
beyond what science can show, is as absurd as the love of Titania 
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lavished on Bottom ; and the high priests of Humanity, with their 
solemn and pompous gravity, are like nothing so much as the 
Bumbles of a squabbling parish. We all know what Hobbes said of 
Catholicism, that it was the ghost of the dead Roman Empire, sit- 
ting enthroned on the ashes of it. Optimism, in the same way, is 
the ghost of Protestantism sitting on its ashes, not enthroned but 
gibbering. 

I hope that before long I may again return to this subject, to touch 
on many points which I have been unable to glance at now. On 
former occasions I have been asked by certain critics what possible 
use, even suppose life is not worth much, I could hope to find in 
laying the fact bare. To the Optimists as men of science no ex- 
planation is needed. Every attempt to establish any truth, or even 


to establish any doubt, according to their principles is not only 
justifiable, but is a duty. To others, an explanation will not be 
very far to seck. If there is a meaning in life, we shall never 


understand it rightly, till we have ceased to amuse ourselves with 


understanding it wrongly. Humanity, if there is any salvation for 
it, will never be saved till it sees that it cannot save itself, and asks 
in humility, seeking some greater power, Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? But as matters stand, it will never see 
this or ask this, till it has seen face to face the whole of its own 
ghastly helplessness, and tasted—at least intellectually—the dregs of 
its degradation. When we have filled our bellies with the husks 
that the swine eat, it may be that we shall arise and go. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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So long ago that the most patient chronicler of the unimportant 
must have forgotten the fact, I published in the pages of the Fort- 
nightly Review a study of the work of the Norwegian poet, Henrik 
Ibsen, up to the year 1874, a study which was afterwards reprinted 
: in enlarged form as part of a certain volume. I mention this here 
merely to absolye myself from the duty of examining in the very 
briefest way the early writings of the poet. At the time the article 
I speak of appeared, the name of Ibsen was absolutely unrecog- 
nised in this country ; it is a pleasure to me to know that it was I who 
first introduced it to English readers—a very poor and inadequate 
interpreter, but still the first. That name is now widely admired 
in England, and has long passed beyond any need of emphatic 
recommendation. All Europe admits that it is one of the greatest 
in contemporary literature, and by degrees, even here, its possessor 
is becoming studied and popularised. 

It is the more convenient to take for granted the work of Henrik 
Ibsen previous to 1874, because what he has published since that 
year has been exclusively of a peculiar class, and that a class in 
which he had scarcely made any previous essays. The political 
comedy of De Unges Forbund (The Young Men’s Union), which 
appeared as long ago as 1869, has a little of the character of Ibsen’s 
later social dramas, but not very much. All the rest of his early work 
—his astounding tours de force in dramatic rhyme, his saga-tragedies, 
his historical dramas, his lyrics, although in all of these the careful 
critic traces the elements of his later and more highly developed 
manner—is distinguished, to a startling degree, from his social 
prose dramas, by a total difference of form and tone. The work by 
which we judge him to-day is an unbroken series of seven plays, all 
dealing with contemporary life in Norway, all inspired by the same 
intensely modern spirit, all rigorously divested of everything 
ideal, lyrical, or conventional, whether in form or spirit. These 
seven dramas are, at present, Ibsen’s claim to be considered as a 
{uropean imaginative writer of the first class. By the side of their 
strenuous originality and actuality, the lovely creations of his youth 
fade into comparative unimportance. These were in the tradition of 
poetry ; those are either masterpieces of a new sort of writing or 
they are failures. 

Ibsen, be it admitted, for the sake of the gentle reader, is not a 
poet to the taste of every one. The school of critics now flourishing 
amongst us, to whom what is serious in literature is eminently dis- 
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tasteful, and who claim of modern writing that it should be light, 
amusing, romantic, and unreal, will find Ibsen much too imposing. The 
critic who is bored with Tolstoi, who cannot understand what Howells 
is aiming at, and who sees nothing but what is “ improper ”’ in Guy 
de Maupassant, will not be able to put up with Ibsen. There is no 
doubt that he takes his literary analysis and his moral curiosity very 
“hard.” He has no conception of literature as an artfodyne, and 
like all converts, he is a more zealous enemy of esthetic and formal 
beauty in literature than those who have never been adepts in 
touching “‘ the tender stops of various quills.’ Ibsen’s new depar- 
ture was marked by the rejection of verse as a vehicle. The latest 
of his historical plays, his Keyser og Galileer (Emperor and Galilean), 
a vast ten-act tragedy as long as Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, was 
written in prose, and marks the transition. Ibsen had “ grown 
weary of his long-loved mistress, Rhyme,” and from that day to this 
he has used it only in short copies of verses. The announcement 
of his complete divorce reached me in a letter from which I will 
here translate a few words, He had told me of the preparation he 
was making for a new play—the same which afterwards appeared 
as Samfundets Stotter—and I ventured, with plentiful lack of judg- 
ment, as the event proved, to beg that it might be in verse. Dr. 


Ibsen replied— 


There is one point which I must discuss with you. You think my new 
drama ought to be written in verse, and that it will gain an advantage if it is. 
Here I must simply contradict you; for the piece is, as you will find, developed 
in the most realistic way possible. The illusion I wish to produce is that of 
truth itself; I want to produce upon the reader the impression that what he is 
reading is actually taking place before him. If I were to use verse, I should 
by so doing be stultifying my own intention and the object which I placed 
before me. ‘The variety of everyday and unimportant characters, which I 
have intentionally introduced into the piece, would be effaced (udviskede) and 
blended into one another, if I had allowed them all to converse in a rhythmic 
movement. We are no longer living in the time of Shakespeare, and among 
sculptors there is beginning to be a discussion whether statuary ought not to 
be painted with lively colours. Much can be said for and against such a prac- 
tice. I myself would not have the Venus of Milos painted, but I would rather 
see a negro’s head carved in black marble than in white. On the whole, my 
feeling is that literary form ought to be in relation to the amount of ideality 
which is spread over the representation. My new drama is not, indeed, a 
tragedy in the old-world signification of the word, but what I have tried to 
depict in it is human beings, and for that very reason I have not allowed them 
to talk ‘‘ the language of the gods.” 


This severely realistic conception of what dramatic form should 
be, a conception which sounded oddly at first on the lips of a poet 
who had written impassioned five-act plays entirely in elaborate 
rhymed measures, was in strict harmony with the mental and moral 
tone of the author in this his new departure. Dr. Georg Brandes, 
in his interesting volume, Det Moderne Gjennembruds Mend, has 
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given us some valuable particulars regarding Ibsen’s political and 
philosophical experiences at this crisis of his life. During the 
Franco-German war, it would seem that his sentiment with regard 
to life and history underwent a complete revolution. He woke up 
to see, or to think he saw, that we were living in the last scene of 
the last act of a long drama; that all which politics, morals, litera- 
ture were giving us was but the last and driest crumbs swept 
up from under the table of eighteenth-century revolution; that 
« Liberty, equality, and fraternity ” was played out as a motto, and 
had come to mean the direct opposite of what it meant to “ the late 
lamented Guillotine.” He saw, or thought he saw, politicians 
wasting their energies on local and superficial revolutions, not per- 
ceiving that all things were making ready for a universal revolt of 
the spirit of men. A few months later, in the following sentences, 
he anticipated, with a very surprising exactitude, recent utterances 
of Tolstoi. Ibsen wrote thus to Georg Brandes :— 


The State is the curse of the individual. How has the national strength of 
Prussia been purchased? By the sinking of the individual in a political and 
geographical formula. ... The State must go! That will be a revolution 
which will find me on its side. Undermine the idea of the State, set up in its 
place spontaneous action, and the idea that spiritual relationship is the only 
thing that makes for unity, and you will start the elements of a liberty which 
will be something worth possessing. 


It was in such a mood as this that Ibsen received news of the 
Paris Commune with extreme disgust, regarding this caricature of 
his ideal as likely to delay the realisation of his genuine desire 
through at least a generation. To await the new revolution, as reli- 
gious mystics await the solemn Second Advent, was now useless. The 
hope of the immediate future had sunk behind the Seine, and Ibsen 
turned from watching the horizon to diagnose the symptoms of that 
mortal moral disease of which, as it appeared to him, Europe was 
fast advancing towards social death. The hypocrisy of society and 
the brutality of personal egotism—these were the principal outward 
signs of that inward but universal malady which he saw the world 
sinking beneath. It was with no thought of reforming society, with 
no zeal of the missionary or the philanthropist, that he started on his 
new series of studies. He would spend the few years left to him 
before the political agony of Europe in noting down, with an accuracy 
hitherto unparalleled, the symptoms of her disorder. But with him 
always, since 1870, there has remained, pre-eminent among his 
political convictions, this belief that the State is the natural enemy 
of the individual. Always an exile from his own country, he had 
settled in Dresden, rejoicing in the freedom of a small and unin- 
fluential Government. But in 1875, when Saxony became more and 
more identified with the vaunting glory and greatness of the Empire, 
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he fled again. In a letter to me at that time he says: “TI must 
go. In April I shall flit to Munich, and see if I can settle there for 
two or three years. I fancy that all spiritual life breathes with greater 
fulness and comfort there than here in North Germany, where the 
State and politics have drafted all the strength of the people into 
their service, and have arrested all genuine interests.” Always this 
bogey of the State, paralysing individual action, driving the poet 
through the cities of Europe to avoid the iron clangour of its colossal 
system of wheels. 

Such was, briefly, the mood, as a literary artist and as a political 
moralist, in which Ibsen started upon the creation of his remarkable 
series of dramas. To enumerate them—and this must now be done 
—is to enumerate the entire published work of twelve years. 
Courted and flattered as he has been, tempted by the results of his 
immense prosperity to bend to slighter and less arduous work, 
Ibsen has never, during this long period of final maturity, resigned 
for a moment his idea of diagnosing, in a series of sternly realistic 
dramas, the disease of which this poor weary world of ours, accord- 
ing to his theory, is expiring. At present these plays are seven in 
number, issued in the winters of the years successively named. First 
ame Samfundets Stotter (The Pillars of Society), in 1877; then Et 
Dukkehjem (A Doll’s House), in 1879; Gengangere (Ghosts), in 
1881; En Folkefiende (An Enemy of the People), in 1882; Vildanden 
(The Wild Duck), in 1884 ; Rosmersholm (the name of an old manor- 
house), in 1886; and, lastly, Fruen fra Havet (The Lady from the 
Sea), in 1888. Some brief description of these seven dramas, all 
closely related to one another, will give a rough idea, to those who 
do not read Danish, of a very extraordinary group of literary 
products. 

In The Pillars of Society Ibsen published a play which did not at 
once discover to critical readers the fact that he was making a new 
departure. In the first place it was a drama of to-day, the scene of 
which was laid in a little Norwegian sea-side town, and Ibsen had 
already once, in De Unges Forbund (The Young Men’s Union) of 
1869, written a modern political comedy of life in such a part of 
his native country. In the second place, the piece distinctly recalled, 
both in form and in substance, Bjornson’s exceedingly successful 
satiric drama En Fallit (A Bankruptcy), which had attracted a 
great deal of attention in 1875. Looking back at the two plays, it is 
now difficult to understand what relation it was we thought we saw 
between them. The interest in Bjornson’s play has faded, that in 
Ibsen’s has increased ; but undoubtedly, at the first production of 
The Pillars of Society, it seemed to be less original than it now seems. 
Bjornson, with his fresh and vivid fancy, ill-regulated zeal for moral 
health, and uncertain powers of technical dramatic skill, has scarcely 
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held his own with Ibsen of late years. But it is difficult not to 
believe that the rivalry between these two great poets has been 
beneficial to the greater of the two, and if I had space, or could 
hope to hold the interest of the reader in such a discussion, I should 
like to dwell upon the relation of Bjornson’s Leonora and The Neu 
System to A Doll’s House, and the possible influence of Bjornson’s A 
Glove on The Wild Duck. As far as strenuousness of purpose, depth 
of psychological insight, and freedom from passion are concerned, how- 
ever, Ibsen appears to me to be as indisputably superior to Bjornson 
as in grace of touch and occasional felicity of expression he is 
inferior. 

A certain local and peculiarly Norwegian species of hypocritical 
respectability is the main disease treated in The Pillars of Society. 
The pathognomonic sign which attends this special malady and dis- 
tinguishes it from all others, is the cautious lying silence which 
holds its tongue so carefully, in small social circles, and wraps around 
its consciousness of guilt garment after garment of false propriety, 
spurious indignation, and prudent hypocrisy. The hero of the play 
is Consul Bernick, whose ship-building business is the wealthiest 
and longest-established industry in the town—who is the main 
“pillar,” in fact, upon which society supports itself. He not only 
acts as a support to the trade and the finance of the place, but by 
his studied morality he gives high tone to its social character. The 
town bristles with his charities and his improvements, and he is the 
very darling of its respectabilities. There are, however, two sha- 
dows, rather than spots, upon the luminous disk of this great moral 
sun. It is whispered that Dina Dorf, the agreeable young female to 
whom the consul has so condescendingly given a home in his family, 
is the daughter of a married woman, a strolling actress, by Johan 
Ténneson, Mrs. Bernick’s younger brother, who was forced in con- 
sequence of this intrigue to leave for America, robbing the Bernicks 
of a large sum of money in the act of his departure. It is, more- 
over, known that Mrs. Bernick’s half-sister, Lena Hessel, obstinately 
persisted in following her nephew to the United States, and has dis- 
graced herself there by lecturing, and even by publishing a successful 
book. These misfortunes, however, are never mentioned, or men- 
tioned only to call forth sympathy for the irreproachable Bernick. 

When the curtain rises on Zhe Pillars of Society, we are introduced, 
in a brilliant succession of scenes, and in a spirit of pure comedy, to 
the bustle of social and industrial life in the little seaport town. 
An artisan, who is foreman of the Workmen’s Society, is reminded : 
“You are, first and foremost, foreman in Consul Bernick’s wharf. 
Your first and foremost duty is towards the society which calls itself 
Consul Bernick’s firm, for that is what we all live by.”’ Ladies, the 
clergy, those townsfolk whose interest it is to get a railway opened 
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to the town, every person, of whatever species, who exists in and on 
the municipality, are seen to be whirled in the current of Bernick’s 
stupendous egotism, and the smallest critical objection to his autho- 
rity is parried either by a threat or else by an appeal to do nothing 
to undermine so invaluable a pillar of the social edifice. Yet with 
the opening of the second act we learn that this splendid reputation 
for respectability is all based upon a structure of lies, and, strangely 
enough, we begin at this point to study Bernick with curiosity. 
What seemed an insupportable fatuity is seen to be a deep design of 
cunning hypocrisy, a magnificent chef-d’euvre of egotistical force of 
purpose. We are present at the development of a moral intrigue 
far more serious than any of the roseate imbroglios of eighteenth- 
century comedy; the Scapins and the Mascarilles, whose impudence 
has descended, in forms always wholly conventional, to the common 
drama of our day, are swallowed up, are lost and buried, in this 
gigantic figure of a knave, before whom the Church, and the sex, 
and the commune, alike bow down as to a god. 

Gradually the edifice of lies comes toppling down like a house of 
cards. In the episode of the mother of Dina Dorf, it has been 
Consul Bernick himself, and not Johan Ténneson, who has been the 
actor, while Johan has really sacrificed himself to shield the consul. 
The story of the theft is a pure fiction; and on Johan Ténneson’s 
reappearance in Norway the danger breaks out again. Bernick 
resolves to ship him away again in an untrustworthy vessel, and as 
he braces himself to the committing of this murder, a torchlight pro- 
cession of the townsfolk is in the act of approaching his house, to 
congratulate him on his support of public morality. Johan does not, 
as a matter of fact, start in the leaky ship, but the toils are gathering 
around the consul, and when the torchlight procession arrives, half 
in remorse, half in cynicism, he makes a clean breast of all his 
rogueries. The revelation comes like a thunderbolt on the deputa- 
tion, and the townsfolk regard the confessions more as eccentricity 
than anything else. The firm of Bernick and Co. will rule the 
roast, we feel, as much as ever it did. The air has been cleared ; 
that is all. There has been a moral thunderstorm. The play 
ends thus :-— 


Bernick.—There is another thing which I have learned in these last days. 
It is that you women are the real pillars of society. 

Miss Hessel.—That’s a poor lesson to have learned, brother. No! the 
spirits of truth and liberty, those are the pillars of society. 


The whitewashing of Bernick at the end gives a somewhat con- 
ventional termination to this picturesque and powerful play, one of 
the most animated in action which the poet has produced. The 
Pillars of Society was still, in measure, a well-manufactured drama, 
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of the admired type familiar to managers. Ibsen does not recur 
again to this type. Henceforth he carries his realism to a much 
further extent, and aims at giving no more and no less than an 
accurate diagram of a section of life. During the two years which 
preceded his next public appearance, he gave great thought and 
attention to the question of form, and his second social tragi-comedy 
was a much more serious affair. 

No work of Ibsen’s, not even his beautiful Puritan opera of Brand, 
has excited so much controversy as A Doll’s House. This was, no 
doubt, to a very great extent caused by its novel presentment of the 
mission of woman in modern society. In the dramas and romances of 
modern Scandinavia, and especially in those of Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
the function of woman had been clearly defined. She was to be 
the helper, the comforter, the inspirer, the guerdon of man in his 
struggle towards loftier forms of existence. When man fell on the 
upward path, woman’s hand was to be stretched to raise him ; when 
man went wandering away on ill and savage courses, woman was to 
wait patiently over her spinning-wheel, ready to welcome and to 
pardon the returning prodigal; when the eyes of man grew weary 
in watching for the morning-star, its rays were to flash through the 
crystal tears of woman.’ But in A Doll’s House he confronted his 
audience with a new conception. Woman was no longer to be the 
shadow following man, or if you will, a skin-/eka attending man, but 
an independent entity, with purposes and moral functions of her 
own. Ibsen’s favourite theory of the domination of the individual 
had hitherto been confined to one sex ; here he carries it over boldly 
to the other. The heroine of A Doll’s House, the puppet in that 
establishment pour rire, is Nora Helmar, the wife of a Christiania 
barrister. The character is drawn upon childish lines, which often 
may remind the English reader of Dora in David Copperfield. She 
has, however, passed beyond the Dora stage when the play opens. 
She is the mother of children, she has been a wife for half a dozen 
years. But the spoiling of injudicious parents has been succeeded 
by the spoiling of a weak and silly husband. Nora remains childish, 
irrational, concentrated on tiny cares and empty interests, without 
self-control or self-respect. Her doctor and her husband have told 
her not to give way to her passion for “candy” in any of its seduc- 
tive forms; but she is introduced to us greedily eating macaroons 
on the sly, and denying that she has touched one when suspicion is 
aroused, 

. Here, then, in Nora Helmar, the poet starts with the figure of 
a Woman in whom the results of the dominant will of man, stulti- 
fying the powers and gifts of womanhood, are seen in their extreme 

(1) In his early historical tragedy of The Pretenders Ibsen had put it: “To love, to 
sacrifice all and to be forgotten—that is woman’s saga.” 
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development. Environed by selfish kindness, petted and spoiled for 
thirty years of dwarfed existence, this pretty, playful, amiable, and 
apparently happy little wife is really a tragical victim of masculine 
egotism. A nature exorbitantly desirous of leaning on a stronger 
will has been seized, condemned, absorbed by the natures of her 
father and her husband. She lives in them and by them, without 
moral instincts of her own, or any law but their pleasure. The 
result of this weakness—this, as Ibsen conceives, criminal subordina- 
tion of the individuality—is that when Nora is suddenly placed in a 
responsible position, when circumstances demand from her a moral 
judgment, she has none to give ; the safety, even the comfort, of the 
man she loves precede all other considerations, and with a light 
heart she forges a document to shield her father or to preserve her 
husband’s name. She sacrifices honour for love, her conscience 
being still in too rudimentary a state to understand that there can be 
any honour that is distinguishable from love. Thus Dora would 
have acted, if we can conceive Dora as ever thrown into circum- 
stances which would permit her to use the pens she was so patient 
in holding. But Nora Helmar has capacities of undeveloped cha- 
racter which make her far more interesting than the, to say the 
truth, slightly fabulous Dora. Her insipidity, her dollishness, come 
from the incessant repression of her family life. She is buried, as 
it were, in cotton-wool, swung into artificial sleep by the egotistical 
fondling of the men on whom she depends for emotional existence. 
But when once she tears the wrappings away, and leaps from the 
pillowed hammock of her indolence, she rapidly develops an energy 
of her own, and the genius of the dramatist is displayed in the rare 
skill with which he makes us witness the various stages of this 
awaking. At last, in an extraordinary scene, she declares that 
she can no longer live in her doll’s house; husband and wife sit 
down at opposite ends of a table, and argue out the situation in a 
dialogue which covers sixteen pages, and Nora dashes out into the 
city, into the night; while the curtain falls as the front door bangs 
behind her. 

The world is always ready to discuss the problem of marriage, and 
this very fresh and odd version of L’ Ecole des Femmes excited the 
greatest possible interest throughout the north of Europe. The close 
of the play, in particular, was a riddle hard to be deciphered. Nora, 
it was said, might feel that the only way to develop her own indi- 
viduality was to leave her husband, but why should she leave her 
children? The poet evidently held the relation he had described to 
be such an immoral one, in the deepest and broadest sense, that the 
only way out of the difficulty was to cut the Gordian knot, children 
or no children. In almost Nora’s very last reply, moreover, there is 
a glimmer of relenting. The most wonderful of things may happen, 
she confesses ; the reunion of a developed wife to a reformed hus- 
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band is not, she hints, beyond the range of what is possible. We 
are left with the conviction that it rests with him, with Helmar, to 
allow himself to be led through the fires of affliction to the feet of a 
Nora who shall no longer be a doll. 

Ibsen’s dramas have a curious way of containing each the germ of 
the action of the next. As the relation of Bernick to his wife sug- 
gests to us the whole plot of A Doll’s House, so the horrible incident 
of the diseased friend of the family, the dissipated and dying Dr. 
Rank, foreshadows the subject of Ghosts. This, or I am very much 
mistaken, is one of the most thrilling and amazing works in modern 
literature. I know nothing to compare with it for sheer moral 
horror except Le Crime et le Chatiment. The ghosts, or revenants, 
who give their name to this piece, are the results of self-indulgent 
egotism, of sensual hypocrisy, stalking through the lives of the 
next generation of men. These are the spectres of the pleasures of 
the dead, the teeth of the children set on edge by those sour grapes 
that their fathers ate. The warping of individuality by hereditary 
weakness, caused by selfish indulgence, is the tragic central idea of 
the dreadful play of Ghosts. It opens with light comedy, but the 
plot instantly thickens. A wealthy widow, mother of one son, an 
interesting delicate youth who has chiefly resided in Paris, welcomes 
that son on his return to be present at the opening of an asylum 
which had been built in honour of her husband’s memory. He, the 
late Captain Alving, has been a “pillar of society” and of the 
Church. His wife knows, and always has known, that he was a 
person of hopelessly dissolute conduct, but her life during their mar- 
riage was sacrificed to a skilful concealment of this fact, and since 
his death she has laboured no less to preserve his reputation unsul- 
lied. Some remarks of her son Oswald about the non-matrimonial 
but yet faithful connections entered into so often by artists and men 
of letters in France—remarks made to the conventional and shallow 
Pastor Manders—lead to a discussion in which, after her son has left 
the room, Mrs. Alving tears the mask from the hypocrisy of her 
husband’s past life and the torture of her own. She relates a certain 
incident which finally opened her eyes to her husband’s moral inca- 
pacity, and made her send her little son away, as a baby, out of such 
corrupting influences. She has scarcely finished telling this story, 
which frightens Pastor Manders half out of his wits, when through 
a door left ajar they hear Oswald repeating the particular offence, 
and, starting up, Mrs, Alving groans out the word “Ghosts!” Her 
care has been in vain; the spectre of hereditary vices has revisited 
her swept and garnished home. 

So far, no doubt, Alexander Dumas fi/s or even Sardou would go. 
But Ibsen, in his daring realism, goes much farther still. The only 
confidant of Mrs. Alving, in the dreadful guard she kept over the 
outward respectability of her husband, had been his physician, and 
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the poet, with unparalleled daring, pursues the phantoms into a still 
lower circle of hell. In her life of long-drawn moral anguish, in 
the sacrifice of her individuality to hypocritical shams of every kind, 
the only reality which has escaped the universal taint of falseness 
has been the mutual love of mother and son. She has separated 
herself all these years from Oswald, that his young life might be 
untouched by the moral miasma of his home, but she has kept up 
close intimacy with him by correspondence, and he loves her warmly. 
Now he has returned, ignorant of the truth about his father, and 
devoted to his mother, the latter hopes to enter at last upon a period 
of rest and happiness, in which she need pretend nothing and 
endure nothing, but lie at peace watching the growth of Oswald’s 
character. But she notices thas he drinks too freely, smokes too 
much, and seems always restless and listless. At last he confesses to 
her that he is never well, that his life is physically ruined, that his 
nerves and body area wreck. The evil advances with the play. 
His brain rapidly softens; in the long and almost intolerably affect- 
ing scene with which the play ends his reason flickers out, and the 
spectator, when the curtain falls, is left uncertain whether his 
mother will, or will not, indulge his last conscious wish, and cut his 
senseless second childhood short with a dose of morphia. It is 
hardly possible, in addressing the prudish English reader, to suggest 
the real meaning of the whole thing. Ghosts! ghosts! the avenging 
deities born of the unclean blood that spurtled from the victim of 
Cronos! How any human creature can see the play acted through 
without shrieking with mental anguish, I cannot tell. Perhaps the 
distraction of the scene makes it a little less terrible to witness than 
to read. As literature, at all events, if anything exists outside 
Aischylus and Shakespeare more direct in its appeal to the con- 
science, more solemn, more poignant, than the last act of Ghosts, I 
at least do not know where to look for it. 

A storm of ill-will from the press was at first the only welcome 
which Ghosts received. It was not possible that it should be other- 
wise. Conventional readers were shocked by the theme, and the 
drastic treatment of the theme; artistic readers could not reconcile 
themselves to such an outrage upon dramatic tradition. The tide 
soon turned; the amazing power and originality of the drama, and 
its place in its author’s work, were presently perceived. In the mean- 
time the wash-pot of journalism was poured over the poet. A 
year later he took his revenge in the interesting novelette in dia- 
logue—for it really cannot be called a play—named An Enemy of 
the People. Bjérnson had been saying, with his careless vehemence, 
“The majority is always right;” Ibsen sardonically answers, 
“Excuse me, the majority is never right!”’ The hero of An Enemy 
of the People is a sort of Henrik Ibsen in practical life, a critic who 
is execrated because he tells the unvarnished truth to unwilling 
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ears. The poet is, if it be possible, less optimistic in this than even 
in his preceding drama. The situation is this. A certain Dr. Tomas 
Stockmann has made the fortune of a little Norwegian seaside 
watering-place, by developing its natural resources, and by creating 
public baths, which are a centre of popular attraction. This little 
impoverished community has found, thanks to Dr. Stockmann, that 
its speculation in the baths has proved to be “a broken hill.”” Un- 
happily, Dr. Stockmann, who is physician and sanitary officer to 
the town as well as director of the baths, discovers that the drainage 
system of the place is defective, and that the water is full of impuri- 
ties. He warns the municipality in vain. To make alterations 
would frighten away the public and affect, perhaps destroy, the popu- 
larity of the watering-place ; and besides, there is no other outlet for 
the drainage of the tan-works of an influential citizen. The muni- 
cipality determines nothing must be done. Dr. Stockmann then 
appeals to the newspapers on both sides; they are unanimous that 
nothing must be printed. He summons a public meeting: it hisses 
him down and will let nothing be said. It is at this meeting that 
they whom he has for so many years sustained and benefited howl 
at him as “an enemy of the people.” He is boycotted, stoned, 
and driven from the town, merely for saying aloud what every one 
privately knows to be the truth. 

The allegory is transparent, and the play is really a piece of 
rather violent personal polemic. The story would make an interest- 
ing novel; it hardly endures dramatic treatment. The work, how- 
ever, remains so far dramatically true that Dr. Stockmann is in no 
personal degree Ibsen himself, or even a mere mouthpiece for his 
ideas, but represents a type, a temperament, of a very conceivable 
and consistent kind. He is a Radical so intense that the business of 
radicalism itself is as hateful to him as any other form of political 
jugglery. Absolute honesty, at whatever cost ; absolute devotion to 
individuality, no matter who is offended ; these are the only rules for 
conduct that he recognises. Accordingly, while Scandinavian criti- 
cism has been almost unanimous in holding that An Enemy of the 
People is below the level of its author’s works, and has something 
provincial and temporary in its evolution, I cannot but hold Dr. 
Stockmann to be one of the most original, and to me most distinct, 
of Ibsen’s creations. There is a great deal of Count Tolstoi in him, 
but whether Ibsen knew anything of the personal life and character 
of the great Russian so long ago as 1882 I cannot tell. 

In An Enemy of the People the animal spirits of the poet seemed to 
support him on a high wave of indignant idealism. He declared the 
majority tame and cowardly and hypocritical. it is true, but vowed 
that the good man, even if quite solitary, may find his virtue his own 
reward, and exult like the sons of the morning. But all this physical 
glow of battle had faded out when he came to write The Wild Duck, 
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a strange, melancholy, and pessimistic drama, almost without a ray 
of light from end to end. This is a very long play, by far the 
most extended of the series, and is, on the whole, the least inter- 
esting to read, although, like all its author’s works, it possesses 
scenes of a thrilling vivacity. The wild duck which gives its name 
to the piece is an unhappy bird which is kept in captivity in a 
garret, and is supposed to be shot at last with a pistol by a morbid 
little girl. Unfortunately it is herself the little girl is found to have 
shot, and by no means accidentally. The hero is a most distressing 
Gregers Werle, a type of the new nevrotic class: a weak and blood- 
less creature, full of half-formed aspirations and half-delirious hopes 
for the future of humanity. In The Wild Duck cynical selfishness is 
absolutely dominant; it has it all its own way to the end, and, if 
I comprehend the undercurrent of the plot at all, the ideal spirit of 
goodness is the untamed bird in its close and miserable garret, captive 
to circumstances, and with no hope of escape. There is really not a 
character in the book that inspires confidence or liking. I confess a 
preference for the merry cynic, Dr. Relling, with his monstrous set 
of immoral paradoxes. The photographer, Helling Ekdal, who bullies 
the wild duck and drives his relatives crazy with his hateful tricks 
and his manners, is almost beyond what a reader can bear. I read 
The Wild Duck on deck as I crossed the Atlantic in the winter of its 
publication, and I shall always identify its gloomy pages with the 
desolate environment of the dreadful ocean. The Wild Duck is not 
the kind of imaginative literature that Mr. Lang would appear to 
hanker after. It is not an anodyne by any means; and if it is a 
medicine I do not quite understand how the dose is expected to act. 
There can be no doubt that it is by far the most difficult of Ibsen’s 
dramas for a reader to comprehend. I am told, however, that it is 
effective enough on the stage. 

In Rosmersholm Ibsen rose again to the height of his genius. 
This is no less sad a play than the most mournful of its pre- 
decessors, but it labours under no obscurity of motive or sluggish- 
ness of story. It is charged to an extraordinary degree with the 
explosive elements of modern thought and morals, and it is a chain 
of veritable ethical surprises. It closes, as we shall sce, in utter 
darkness, but in the course of the piece so many flashing threads 
of hope and love have been introduced that the entire web cannot 
be pronounced dismal. - It is a story of what the French call wne fin 
de race. At the old manor-house of Rosmersholm, the family of 
Rosmer have lived for generation after generation, conservative, 
honourable, and reserved. The Rosmers have always been distin- 
guished, they have never been amusing. No Rosmer has ever been 
known to laugh, and their prestige has spread a kind of anti-hilari- 
ous tradition around them. In the neighbourhood of Rosmersholm 
it has long been considered ungentleman-like to be merry. The 
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last of the Rosmers, Johannes, formerly priest of the parish, remains 
in the house, its latest representative. His wife, Beate, who long 
had languished in a melancholy and distracted state, drowned her- 
self just outside the door, in the mill-dam, a little more than a year 
before the play begins. Yet much earlier than that a poor but 
extremely clever girl from Finmark, Rebecca West, had entered the 
household, and gradually had obtained complete moral authority in 
it. Rebecca West is one of Ibsen’s most admirable creations. She 
is an adventuress, as much as was our other friend of the name, Miss 
Sharp. But there is a great distinction between the two Beckies. 
Rebecca West thirsts for power, for influence, for independence, and 
she is scarcely more scrupulous than Becky Sharp, but intellectually 
and spiritually she is a very much finer creature. In a certain sense 
she is beneficent ; her instincts are certainly distinguished, and even 
splendid ; had she been completely successful, she would have been 
an exceptionally admired member of society. She comes into the 
morbid and melancholy environment of the Rosmers, with all her 
warmth of vitality. She is fired with a longing to save and to reha- 
bilitate the family. She sees that Beate is past helping, and she 
therefore sweeps her away into the mill-dam as fast as she can; she 
sees that Johannes, with his beautiful mind and delicate, harmonious 
ideas, can be redeemed, if only Beate is got rid of. But with Beate 
must go the old conservative religion, the old high and dry polities. 
Johannes Rosmer must free himself from prejudice, as Rebecca has 
freed herself. After Beate’s suicide, things gradually grow more 
hopeful in the sad old house. Rosmer and Rebecca, always on 
the footing of friends only, remain together, and become more 
and more attached to one another. Rosmer takes the colour of 
Rebecca in all things; accepts the radicalism that she, a nameless 
daughter of the people, delights in; gradually drops the Christianity 
that she disdains. But meanwhile a strange psychological change 
has taken place in her own ideas. Passionately in love with Rosmer, 
it has been her constant disappointment that he, with his old-world 
honour and his Rosmer timidity, has never suggested any closer 
relation between them than that of friendship. But as months pass 
on, she catches his sensitive distinction; Anteros takes the place of 
Eros in her breast, and in her new intensity of spiritualised affec- 
tion, she cannot think otherwise of herself than as Rosmer’s friend. 
Her old work as an adventuress, however, revenges itself ; their fair 
companionship is rudely broken into from without. To prevent the 
scandal which idle tongues have raised, Rosmer, deeply shocked, 
offers instant marriage to Rebecca. But, in the meanwhile, con- 
science has brought up before her the spectre of Beate, persecuted 
to her death, and she dares not accept. Rosmer finds that the last of 
a venerated race cannot with impunity break all the political, moral, 
and religious traditions of his family. He is solitary in his freedom 
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of mind, and even between Rebecca and himself the demon of doubt 
has penetrated. At last, after Rebecca has, by a full confession, 
sacrificed all to recover Rosmer’s love, and has not regained it fully, 
they arrive at the determination to end their confused and hopeless re- 
lations by plunging together into the mill-dam where Beate drowned 
herself. Their suicide is observed, at the very close of the play, by 
an old woman, from the windows of the manor-house; and the house 
of Rosmer has fallen. The most obvious of many morals in this 
striking play is that new faith, modern ideas in ethics and religion, 
cannot with safety be put into old bottles. Opinions may perforce 
be altered, but the hereditary tendency remains, paralyzing the will. 

Since the earlier part of this article was written, I have received 
Ibsen’s Christmas gift to his admirers, his new drama of The Lady from 
the Sea. Perhaps the charm of novelty has biassed me, but I think 
not; I fancy this new work will be admitted to be one of the 
brightest jewels in the poet’s crown. He has never been more daring 
in his analysis of character, never more brilliant in his evolution of 
it, than here ; and there is thrown over the whole play a glamour of 
poetry, of mystery, of landscape-beauty, which has not appeared in 
Ibsen’s work, to anything like the same extent, since Per Gynt. 
And, moreover, after so many tragedies, this is a comedy. The title 
can scarcely be translated, because a /avfrue is a mermaid, a “ sea- 
lady,” and there is an under-meaning in this. It is the old story of 
the mortal who “left lonely for ever the kings of the sea.” Ina 
little coast-town of Norway—very possibly the poet’s birthplace, 
Skien—the district physician, Dr. Wangel, being left a widower 
with two daughters, thinks he will marry again. But at the mouth 
of the fjord, in a lighthouse on a desolate skerry, an exquisite girl 
lives with her father, the keeper. Wangel makes her acquaintance, 
falls in love with her, and persuades her to marry him. He frankly 
tells her of his own previous happy marriage, and she confesses it is 
not the first time she has been wooed. But the alliance is a for- 
tunate one, until she loses her firstborn and only child. From that 
time she becomes gloomy, wayward, and morbid, and though she 
loves her husband, she seems divided from him. She is still to all the 
town “the lady from the sea,’’ the sea-wife. She pines for the roaring 
tides, for the splendour and resonance of the unconquerable ocean, and 
nothing takes the place of the full salt breeze she has abandoned. 
She bathes every day in the harbour, but she disdains these tame and 
spiritless waters of the fjord, and declares that they do her no good. 
She has lived the very life of the sea; her blood has tides in it, is 
subject to ebb and flow. She has been transplanted too late from her 
ocean-rock ; she pines like a sea-weed in a tank or a petrel in a cage. 

But there is more than this to afflict her spirit. The old alliance she 
hinted at was a betrothal to a nameless man, a Finn, nursed, perhaps, 
by some storm-gathering witch, mate of a ship, who has exercised an 
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absorbing influence over her. He is a creature of the sea, a sort of 
impersonation of the waves. She confesses all this to her husband, 
and tells him that she one day received a letter from this man, sum- 
moning her to a rendezvous on a desolate promontory. When she 
got there he told her that he had murdered his captain (a godly 
slaughter, by his own account), and was now flying from justice. 
He took a ring from her, tied it to one of his own, and flung it 
out to sea. The result of this enforced betrothal, to which her own 
will was never a partner, is that she feels ever more and more the sea, 
embodied in this wild, seafaring Finn, coming between her and her 
husband. At last, in the play, the Finn comes back to claim her, 
and it is not until her husband leaves her perfectly free to choose 
between the two men, and liberates her individual responsibility, that 
the morbid charm is broken, and she rapturously selects to remain 
with her husband, while the merman goes desperately down into his 
waters. It is impossible here to give the smallest idea of the 
| imagination, subtlety, and wit concentrated in carrying out this 
curious story. Zhe Lady from the Sea is connected with the pre- 
vious plays by its emphatic defence of individuality and its state- 
ment of the imperative necessity of developing it; but the tone 
is quite unusually sunny, and without a tinge of pessimism. It is 
in some respects the reverse of osmersholm; the bitterness of 
restrained and baulked individuality, which ends in death, being 
contrasted with the sweetness of emancipated and gratified individu- 
ality, which leads to health and peace. 

Here must be drawn to a close this brief and imperfect sketch of 
the great Norwegian poet’s seven social dramas. I have spoken of 
them merely from the literary side ; much could and should be said 
of them from the theatrical.’ It is easy to be led away into extra- 
vagant praise of what is comparatively little known. Perhaps better- 
equipped critics than myself, if they read Danish, would say that 
they found Ibsen occasionally provincial, sometimes obscure, often 
fantastic and enigmatical. Those towhom the most modern spirit in 
literature is distasteful, who see nothing but the stitches of the 
canvas in the vast pictures of Tolstoi, would reject Ibsen, or would 
hark back to his old sweet, flute-like lyrics. But others, who believe 
that literature is alive, and must progress over untrodden ground 
with unfamiliar steps, will recognise a singular greatness in this 
series of social dramas, and will not grudge a place for Henrik 
Ibsen among the foremost European writers of the nineteenth 
century. 





EpmMuND GossE. 


(1) Last spring I had the pleasure of attending a course of lectures on the Modern 
Drama, at the Royal Institution, by Mr. William Archer. In the course of the second 
of these he spoke in a very interesting manner of Ibsen as an acting dramatist. I regret 
that these valuable lectures have not been published and were not apparently reported. 
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A VISIT TO BOKHARA THE NOBLE. 


Tue ancient city of Bokhara still deserves its title of Al Sherif, or 
the Noble. For though it is no longer the capital of a great sove- 
reign, or, as it once was, the Athens of Central Asia; though it no 
more contains, as it did in the time of Master Anthony Jenkinson, 
Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, “many houses, temples, and 
monuments of stone sumptuously builded and gilt, and specially 
Bath stones, so artificially built that the like thereof is not in the 
worlde ” ; though decay is unmistakably written upon its features, 
and the curtain of civilization is fast descending with remorseless 
folds upon the stage of religious fanaticism and princely pomp; yet 
this mysterious and, till lately, inaccessible city, is still a rare and 
romantic spectacle. Its crowded bazaars present a microcosm of the 
unchanging East, and in the interval before the old life and tradi- 
tions die out they shine with the strange luminousness of the Oriental 
sunset under which they have grown. [Bokhara’s patent of nobility 
among cities is not yet extinguished. It may still boast an indi- 
viduality without an equal in Asia. 

Identified by some writers with the Bazaria of Quintus Curtius, 
generally derived from the Sanskrit name Vihara, or a college of 
wise men, associated in local legend with the mythical hero Afrasiab, 
there is little doubt that Bokhara is one of the most ancient cities in 
the East. Since it emerged into the light of history about 700 a.v., 
it has been alternately the spoil of the most famous conquerors and 
the capital of the greatest kings. Under the Iranian Samanid 
dynasty, who ruled for a hundred and thirty years till 1000 a.p., 
it was regarded as a pillar of Islam and as the pride of Asia. Stu- 
dents flocked to its universities, where the most learned mullahs 
lectured; pilgrims crowded its shrines. A proverb said, “In all 
other parts of the world light descends upon earth, from holy 
Bokhara it ascends.” Well-built canals carried streams of water 
through the city ; luxuriant fruit-trees cast a shadow in its gardens; 
its silkworms spun the finest silk in Asia, its warehouses overflowed 
with carpets and brocades ; the commerce of the East and West met 
and changed hands in its caravanserais; and the fluctuations of its 
market determined the exchange of the East. The Samanids were 
succeeded by the Turki Seljuks and the princes of Kharezm; and 
then, like a storm from the desert, there swept down upon Bokhara 
the pitiless fury of the Mongol, engulfing all in a like cataclysm 
of ruin. Jagatai and Oktai, sons of Jenghiz Khan, made some 
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amends, by beneficent and merciful rule, for the atrocities of their 
father; and it was about this time that the elder brothers Polo, 
making their first voyage to the East, “si vindrent 4 une cité qui 
est appelée Bocara, moult noble et grant.” A change of ownership 
occurred when about 1400 a.p. the great Conqueror Timur 





great, 
whether we regard him as savage, as soldier, or as statesman— 
overran the East, and established a Tartar dynasty that lasted a 
hundred years—a period which has been termed the Bokharan 
Renaissance. Another wave of conquest, the Uzbeg Tartars, ensued, 
again bringing to the surface two great names, that of Sheibani 
Mehemmed Khan, who overthrew the Timurid sovereigns and esta- 
blished an ethnical ascendancy that has lasted since; and Abdullah 
Khan, the national hero of Bokhara, which owed to his liberal tastes 
much of its later architectural glory, its richly endowed colleges 


and its material prosperity. Subsequent dynasties, exhibiting a 
sorrowful record of incapacity, fanaticism, and decay, witnessed the 
gradual contraction of the once mighty empire of Transoxiana into 
’ a petty khanate. It is true that Bokhara still refers with pride to 
the rule of Amir Maasum, founder of the present or Manghit reign- 
| ing family in 1784; but a bigoted devotee, wearing the dress and 
: imitating the life of a dervish, was a poor substitute for the mighty 


\ sovercigns of the past. The dissolution of the times, yearly sinking 
into a deeper slough of vice, venality, and superstition, was fitly 
expressed in the character and reign of his grandson, the infamous 


f Nasrullah (1826—1860), whose son, Mozaffur-ed-din (1860—1885), 
, successively the foe, the ally, and the puppet of Russia, has left to 
a his heir, the reigning Amir, a capital still breathing some of the 
, aroma of its ancient glory, but a power whose wings have been 
d ruthlessly clipped, and a kingdom indebted for a nominal indepen- 
d dence to the calculating prudence rather than to the generosity of 
? Russia. 

- English imagination has for centuries been stirred by the romantic 
8 associations of Bokhara, but English visitors have rarely penetrated 
ll to the spot. The first who reached its walls was the enterprising 
ly merchant already named, Master Anthony Jenkinson, who was dis- 
- patched on several adventurous expeditions to the East between 
5; 1557 and 1572, acting in the double capacity of ambassador to 
d Queen Elizabeth and agent to the Muscovy Trading Company, 
ot which had been formed to open up the trade with the East. He 
ts stayed two and a half months in the city, being treated with much 
re consideration by the King, Abdullah Khan ; and has left a record of 
id his journey and residence in Bokhara, the facts of which display a 
ra minute correspondence (at which no one acquainted with the magni- 
m ficent immobility of the East would express surprise) with the 
ne 
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customs and manners of to-day.' In the eighteenth century the 
record was limited to three names: Colonel Garber in 1732, and 
Mr. George Thompson and Reynold Hogg in 1741.’ In this century 
Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alexander Burnes, succeeded in reaching 
Bokhara from India in 1852, and in concluding a treaty of commerce 
with the Amir. Then in 1842 came the horrible tragedy which has 
inscribed the names of Stoddart and Conolly in the martyrology of 
English pioneers in the East. Sent in 1838 and 1840 upon a mis- 
sion of diplomatic negotiation to the khanates of Central Asia, 
whose sympathies Great Britain desired to enlist in consequence of 
her advance into Afghanistan, they were thrown by the monster 
Nasrullah into a foul subterranean pit, infested with vermin, were 
subjected to abominable torture, and finally were publicly beheaded 
in 1842. Dr. Wolff, the missionary, travelling to Bokhara in 1843, 
in order to clear up their fate, ran many risks, but at length escaped 
with his life. For forty years, however, owing partly to the terror 
inspired by this disaster and to the perils of the journey, partly to 
the increasing influence of Russia, who did not encourage English 
intruders upon her new preserves, not a single Englishman set foot 
in Bokhara. A deep mystery overhung the place like a cloud, from 
which occasionally peeped the glint of Russian arms, or rang the 
voice of Russian cannon. A flash of light was thrown upon the 
prevailing darkness about half-way through this period by the 
heroic voyage of the Hungarian Vambéry, who penetrated to Bok- 
hara in the garb of a mendicant dervish in 1863, and whose work, 
being published in English, awoke a profound sensation in this 
country.® In 1873, Dr. Schuyler, the American, visited Bokhara 
under Russian patronage, in his tour through the Czar’s dominions 





in Central Asia, and wrote a work which may be described as monu- 
mental, and is still a classic on the subject.‘ Dr. Lansdell, the so- 
called missionary, was the next English visitor to Wolff, in 1882. I 
do not know of any others till the small batch who have, not with- 
out difficulty, obtained leave to go since the Trans-Caspian Railway 
was made, and of whom I was fortunate enough to be one. 

Russia may point to the history of her dealings with Bokhara and 
to the present condition of that State with not unreasonable satisfac- 
tion as a successful diplomatic achievement. Without putting herself 
to the risk or expense of annexation, leaving the Amir on his throne 
and the mullahs in their mosques, allowing the embers of fanaticism 
to smoulder slowly into ashes, she has appropriated the richest and 


(1) Early Voyages in Russia and Persia, by Anthony Jenkinson and other English- 
men. Edited for the Hakluyt Society by E. D. Morgan, 1886. 

(2) Vide Professor Grigorieff's criticism of Vambéry’s History of Bokhara, in the 
Appendix to Schuyler’s Turkistan, vol. i. 

(3) Travels in Central Asia, by Arminius Vambéery. 

(4) Turkestan, by Eugene Schuyler. 2 vols. 
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most fertile part of the old Khanate, containing the renowned capital 
of Timur, Samarkand, and including the upper and middle valleys 
of the Zerafshan, which place at her mercy the entire water supply 
of Bokhara ; she has obtained possession of all the posts required by 
her strategical needs, including the command of the water-way of 
the Oxus; and thus having drawn her coils tightly round the 
victim, can gaze with amused indifference upon its restricted move- 
ments and quaint though powerless contortions. This process of ab- 
sorption has been as rapid asit has been complete. It was only in 1859 
that Russia commenced her conquering march against Turkestan. It 
was not till 1866 that Cossack and Uzbeg met on the battle-field. In 
1868 Samarkand was captured, and a treaty was concluded with 
Mozaffur-ed-din, by which the Zerafshan province was torn from his 
dominions, and a substantial indemnity exacted from his revenues, 
the Amir himself being left an ostensible sovereignty which he was 
too astute to jeopardise and too impotent to strengthen. A second 
treaty in 1873 still further defined his subordination and sealed the 
ascendancy of Russia. When the old man died in 1885 his subjects 
might either deplore a reign which had allowed a historic monarchy 
to dwindle into a feudatory state, or felicitate the cunning that had 
saved an expiring order from total extinction. To his prudent sub- 
servience his son owes the fact that there is still an Amir of Bokhara, 
and that the distinction of being the Last of the Manghits has been 
postponed for another generation. 

When the Russians started their military railway from the shores 
of the Caspian in 1881, in order to assist the campaign against the 
Turkomans of the desert, it was never expected that it would be 
carried farther east than the oases which skirt the lofty mountain 
border of Khorasan. Any one who had then contemplated a railway 
to Bokhara the Noble would have been derided as a lunatic, Russia 
still kept up an outward show of respect, less for the sovereign than 
for his capital, to which even Russian visitors were not encouraged 
to go, and which to every one else remained an impenetrable 
mystery. With the annexation of Merv, however, in 1884, and the 
risk of war with England, an extension became desirable. The rails 
were pushed forward with alarmed rapidity to Merv and to the Oxus, 
the latter of which they reached in January, 1888. There remained 
only a gap of two hundred and thirty miles to Samarkand, the military 
centre of Russian Central Asia; and though the greater part of this 
stretch lay through Bokharan territory, yet the conditions which I 
have described will prepare the reader to hear that Bokharan scruples, 
if they existed, were not overtly expressed, and that the name Bok- 
hara shortly figured among the stations in the columns of the Trans- 
Caspian Bradshaw. 

Some concession, however, was made to native susceptibilities ; for 
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at first the attitude of the Bokhariots towards the railway was one 
of undisguised suspicion. It was regarded as foreign, subversive, 
anti-national, and even Satanic. Shaitan’s Arba, or the Devil’s 
Wagon, was what they called it. Accordingly it was stipulated that 
the railway should as far as possible avoid the cultivated land, and 
should pass at a distance of ten miles from the city of Bokhara. 
This suggestion the Russians were not averse to adopting, as it sup- 
plied them with an excuse for building a rival Russian town around 
the station buildings, and for establishing a cantonment of troops to 
protect the latter, a step which might have been fraught with 
danger in the nearer neighbourhood of the capital. Now, however, 
the Bokhariots are victims to much the same regrets as the wealthy 
English landowners, who, when the railway was first introduced 
in this country, opposed at any cost its passage through their pro- 
perty. Already when the first working train steamed into Bokhara 
with rolling stock and material for the continuation of the line, the 
natives crowded down to see it, and half in fear, half in surprise, 
jumped into.the empty wagons. Presently apprehension gave way 
to ecstasy. As soon as the line was in working order they would 
crowd into the open cars in hundreds, waiting for hours in sunshine, 
rain, or storm, for the engine to puff and the train tomove. I found 
the third-class carriages reserved for Mussulman passengers crammed 
to suffocation, just as they are in India; the infantile mind of the 
Oriental deriving an endless delight from an excitement which he 
makes not the slightest effort to analyse or to solve. Etiquette pre- 
vents the Amir himself from travelling by a method so repugnant to 
Oriental tradition; but he exhibits all the interest of reluctant 
ignorance, and seldom interviews a Russian without inquiring about 
its progress.’ 

Ina short time the new Russian town of which I have spoken 
will start into being. Plots of land adjoining the railway have been 
eagerly bought up by commercial companies, who will transfer their 
headquarters hither from the native city. An imposing station 
building had, when I visited it, risen to the height of two courses of 
stone above the ground. Barracks are to be built; streets will be 
laid out; a Residency will receive the Russian diplomatic Agent to 
the Amir, who now lives in the capital under limitations arising 
from his restricted surroundings, and from the fact that according to 
Bokharan etiquette every distinguished stranger in the city, himself 
included, becomes ipso facto a guest of the Amir, and is supplied 
with board and lodging. In another decade the new Bokhara will 
have attracted to itself much of the importance of the ancient city ; 
and with its rise and growth the prestige of the latter must inevit- 


(1) Vide Buchara nach und vor der Transkaspischen Eisenbahn. Von Staatstrath Dr. 
O. Heyfelder. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Oct., 1888. 
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ably decline. Thus by a seeming concession to native sentiment 
the Russians are in reality playing their own game. 

For some while before arriving at the station the shaft of a lofty 
minaret soaring above the trees, and the outline of a swelling azure 
dome, had indicated to us the vicinity of a centre of population. 
The flat-roofed houses of Eastern towns can never be seen at a 
distance save from a much superior height. An Englishman could not 
approach a spot linked by such mournful associations to the history 
of his country, involved till lately in such a cloud of darkness, with- 
out a thrill at once of excitement and of emotion. The fact that he 
was doing without difficulty and in comfort what more adventurous 
spirits had only accomplished before at nameless risk, could not 
detract from either sensation. Bokhara, which he was approaching, 
might still be called avirgin city. Under a Tartar dynasty it yet 
breathed the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights, and rose like an 
enchanted island from an ocean of disillusion. Trusting ourselves 
toa caléche drawn by a troika, or team of three horses abreast, 
which had been sent down from the Russian Embassy in the city to 
meet us, we started for the capital. But for this good fortune we 
might have been compelled to make the journey either on donkey- 
back or in one of the huge wooden springless carts of the country called 
| arbas, the wheels of which are from eight to ten feet high, and 

on whose elevated floor the natives squat contentedly, while the 
driver, usually seated on a saddle on the horse’s back, urges the 
vehicle in the most casual manner over inequalities that would upset 
any less clumsy construction. Donkeys appeared to be the most 
popular method of locomotion, it being considered undignified in 
that country to walk. Two and even three men sit astride of the 
same diminutive animal, dangling their legs to the ground; ora 
bearded veteran, with his knees tilted up to his chin by the ridicu- 
lously short stirrups, would be seen perched upon a heap of saddle- 
bags, with a blue bale reared up behind him, which closer inspection 
revealed to be a daughter orawife. Blinding clouds of dust, stirred 
, by the great traffic, rolled along the road, which lay between orchards 
| of mulberries, peaches, figs, and vines, or between fields in which 
: the second grain crop of the year was already springing, or where 
hundreds of ripe melons littered the ground. We passed through 
several villages of low clay houses where dusty trees overhung the 
dry watercourses and thirsty camels stood about the wells, skirted 
a summer palace of the Amir surrounded by a mighty wall of sun- 
] dried clay, and at length saw drawn out in a long line before us 
the lofty ramparts of the city, with buttresses and towers, eight miles 
round, and pierced by eleven gates, open from sunrise to sunset, but 
hermetically closed at that hour against either exit or entrance till 
the morrow. 
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Entering by one of these, the Sallia Khani, we made our way for 
over two miles through a bewildering labyrinth of streets and alleys 
to the Russian Embassy, situated near the Uglan Gate, at the far end 
of the city. This is a large native house with an extensive fruit- 
garden surrounded by a clay wall, which was lent to the Russians 
by the Amir, who had confiscated it from its former owner, both for 
their own accommodation and for the entertainment of all distin- 
guished guests. The servants, horses, grocery, and food are supplied 
by the Amir, one of whose officers, called the Mirakhur, lives in the 
outer court, and sits for the most part of the day smoking a pipe 
and tranquilly surveying operations. In one court are picketed the 
horses of the Russian guard, consisting of twenty Cossacks of the 
Ural. In the next are several guest-chambers, whose furniture con- 
sists of a carpet, a rope bedstead, and a table; and in a third are the 
offices and reception-rooms of the Embassy, all on a scale of similar 
unpretentiousness and in pure native style. On our table was spread 
every morning a dastarkhan (literally table-napkin) or collation of 
sugar-plums, dried raisins, sweetmeats, and little cakes, together with 
a huge flat slab of brown bread—the traditional hospitality of the 
Amir. We never knew what to do with these dainties, which were 
not altogether to English taste, and the various plates with their con- 
tents became quite a nuisance. Washing was rather a difficulty, 
because the only jug known to the natives is a brass ewer, which 
holds about as much as a teapot; and the only basin a receptacle 
with a small bowl in the middle of a large brim, the idea 
being that it is sufficient for water to be poured over the hands 
to ensure ablution. I created a great sensation with an india- 
rubber bath. Every morning the attendants brought in the pro- 
visions of the day for the entire household, consisting of mut- 
ton, chickens, and fruit; but the uncertain arrival and quantity 
of these rendered the hour of meals rather precarious. We were 
most hospitably welcomed by the Russian attaché, who, in the 
absence of M. Tcharikoff, the resident, was acting as chargé- 
Waffaires. He seemed to be overwhelmed with business, and depu- 
tations of the Amir’s ministers and other gorgeously robed officials 
were coming in and out the entire day. If we lost our way in the 
town, which it was almost impossible not to do, we had only to 
mention Eltchikhaneh, the name of the Embassy, to be at once 
shown the direction. I remember that as we reached our destination 
the sun was sinking. As its last rays lit up the horizon and threw 
the outline of dome and tower into picturesque relief, there rang 
through the cool calm air a chorus of piercing cries. The muezzins 
from a hundred minarets were calling the people to the Namaz, or 
evening prayer. In Bokhara, where the Mussulmans affect to be 
great purists, the Ezan, as it is called, is recited instead of chanted, 
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the latter being thought a heterodox corruption. For a minute or 
two the air is a Babel of sound. Then all sinks into silence and the 
shadows descend. At night the only sound is the melancholy beat 
of the watchman’s drum as he patrols the streets with a lantern, no 
one being suffered abroad at that hour. 

Bokhara is still a great city, for it numbers approximately one 
hundred thousand souls. Of these only one hundred and fifty are 
Europeans, nearly all of them Russians, Germans, or Poles. The 
bulk of the native population are Tajiks, the aboriginal Iranian 
stock, who may generally be distinguished from their Tartar brethren 
by the clearness and often by the brightness of their complexions, 
by the light colour of their hair and beards, sometimes a chestnut or 
reddish brown, and by their more refined features. Tajik and Uzbeg 
alike are a handsome race, and a statelier urban population I never 
saw than in the streets and bazaars of the town. Every man grows 
a beard and wears an abundant white turban, consisting in the case 
of the orthodox of forty folds, and a long robe or khalat of striped 
cotton, or radiant silk, or parti-coloured cotton and silk. Bokhara 
has long set the fashion in Central Asia in the matter of dress, and 
is the great clothes mart of the East. Here the richness of Oriental 
fancy has expressed itself in the most daring but artistic combinations 
of colour. The brightest crimson and blue and purple and orange 
are juxtaposed or interlaced; and in Bokhara Joseph would have 
been looked upon as the recipient of no peculiar favour in the gift 
of a coat of many colours. Too often there is the most glaring 
contrast between the splendour of the exterior and the poverty that 
it covers. Many of the people are wretchedly poor; but living is 
absurdly cheap, and your pauper, undaunted by material woes, 
walks abroad with the dignity of a patriarch and in the garb of a 
prince. 

Foreign elements are mingled in great numbers in the popula- 
tion. Slavery brought the Persians in old days to the Bokharan 
market, and has bequeathed to freedom their children and grand- 
children. Usury brings the Hindus or Multani, as they are called, 
from a prevalent idea that Multan is the capital of India. With 
their dark complexions and lank black locks, with their tight dress 
and red caste marks on the forehead, they are an unmistakable lot. 
Living in caravanserais without wives or families they lead an 
unsocial existence and return to their country as soon as they have 
made their fortune. Neighbourhood brings the Kirghiz, the Tur- 
komans, and the Afghans. Business brings to Bokhara, as it has 
taken all over the world, the Jews, who are here a singularly hand- 
some people of mild feature and benign aspect. Confined to an 
Oriental ghetto and for long cruelly persecuted in Bokhara, they 
still exhibit in their prescribed dress and appearance the stamp of a 
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peculiar people. The head is shaven save for two long locks hang- 
ing in acurl on either temple; they wear a square black calico 
bonnet trimmed with astrachan border, and a girdle round the 
waist. Tomy astonishment I met with one who could speak a little 
French. 

One thing impressed itself very forcibly on my mind, namely, 
that Bokhara is not now a haunt of zealots but a city of merchants, 


It contains a peaceful, industrious, artizan population utterly unfitted 
for war, and as wanting in martial instinct as in capacity. The 
hostility to strangers, and particularly to Christians, sometimes 
degenerating into the grossest fanaticism, upcn which earlier tra- 
vellers have enlarged, has either disappeared from closer contact 
with civilization, or is prudently disguised. I attribute it rather to 
the former cause, and to the temperate conduct of the Russians in 
their dealings with the natives ; because not even when I wandered 
about alone, and there was no motive for deception, did I observe the 
smallest indication of antagonism or repugnance. Many a face 
expressed that blank and haughty curiosity which the meanest 
Oriental can so easily assume; but I met with no rudeness or inter- 
ference. On the contrary, the demeanour of the people was friendly, 
and no one when interrogated declined to answer a question. An 
acquaintance of the previous day would salute you as you passed by, 
placing his hand on his breast and stroking his beard. I never 
quite knew what to do on these occasions. For not having a beard 
to stroke, I feared it might be thought undignified or contrary to 
etiquette to finger the empty air. 

I have frequently been asked since my return—it is the question 
which an Englishman always seems to : ask first—what the women of 
Bokhara were like? I am utterly unable to say. I never saw the 
features of one between the ages of ten and fifty. The little girls 
ran about, unveiled, in loose silk frocks, and wore their hair in long 
plaits escaping from a tiny skull cap. Similarly the old hags were 
allowed to exhibit their innocuous charms on the ground, I suppose, 
that they could excite no dangerous emotions. But the bulk of the 
female population were veiled in a manner that defied and even 
repelled scrutiny. For not only were the features concealed behind 
a heavy black horsehair veil, falling from the top of the head to the 
bosom; but their figures were loosely wrapped up in big blue cotton 
dressing-gowns, the sleeves of which are not used but are pinned 
together over the shoulders at the back and hang down to the 
ground, where from under this shapeless mass of drapery appear 4 
pair of feet incased in big leather boots. After this I should be 
more or less than human if I were to speak enthusiastically of the 
Bokharan ladies. Bokhara may have its Poole, but it certainly 


lacks a Worth. 
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From the people I pass to the city. In a place so arrogant of its 
spiritual reputation, it is not surprising that religious edifices should 
abound. Their number has, however, been greatly exaggerated. A 
devout Sunnite of Bokhara boasts that he can worship Allah in a 
different mosque on each day of the year. But this number must 
probably be halved. Similarly the alleged total of one hundred and 
sixty medresses, or religious colleges, is about double the actual 
figure. oth mosque and medresse are, with scarce an exception, 
in a state of great dilapidation and decay; the beautiful enamelled 
tiles, bearing in blue and white characters texts from the Koran, 
having fallen or been stripped from the lofty pishtaks or facades, 
and the interiors being in a state of great squalor. In a panorama 
of the city are conspicuous three domes covered with azure tiles. 
One of these belongs to the great mosque Musjid Baliand, where the 
Jumma, or Friday service, is held, attended by the Amir, and in the 
presence, theoretically, of the entire population. The mosque con- 
sists of a vast open court surrounded by a double and sometimes a 
triple colonnade. The other, two surmount the largest medresse of 
Miri Arab, standing opposite to it, said to contain one hundred and 
fourteen cells, and to have attached to it two hundred and thirty 
mullahs, and exhibiting in its structural detail the best decorative 
work in Bokhara. These buildings are typical of the religious life 
and even of the faith of the people, which, in the degradation of morals 
s0 conspicuous in the East of this century, and partly owing to con- 
tact with a civilization whose politic avoidance of proselytism or 
persecution has encouraged indifference, have become a hollow form, 
veiling hypocrisy and corruption. The fanaticism of the dervishes 
or kalendars, as they are called in the Arabian Nights, of whom 
there used to be many orders in Bokhara, living in ¢ekkehs or con- 
vents, and who stirred a dangerous bigotry by their wild movements 
and appeals, has subsided or taken the form of a mendicancy which, 
if unattractive, does not threaten a breach of the peace. Religious 
toleration, inculcated on the one side, has developed on the other 
with an astonishing rapidity. 

Between the Musjid Baliand and the Miri Arab rises the tapering 
shaft of the Manari Kalian, or Great Minaret, whence criminals are 
thrown headlong, and which no European has been allowed to 
ascend. It is nearly two hundred feet high, and is built of concen- 
tric rows of bricks stamped with decorative patterns, and converging 
towards the summit, where is an open gallery, on the roof of which 
reposes an enormous stork’s nest. Some natives sitting at the base 
informed me that the keys were not forthcoming, but that on 
Fridays the doors flew mysteriously open. Their refusal to allow 
Christians to mount to the top is attributed to the fear that from that 
height sacrilegious eyes, looking down upon the flat roofs of the 
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town, might probe a little too deeply the secrets of female existence, 
I succeeded in obtaining a very fair panorama of the city by climbing 
to one of the highest points of the numerous cemeteries scattered 
throughout the place. From there was spread out around me a 
wilderness of flat clay roofs, above whose level surface towered the 
Ark or citadel, built on a lofty mound, the Great Minaret, the ruined 
pishtaks of medresses, and the turquoise domes. 

The Manari Kalian is still used for public execution, three: 
criminals, a false-coiner, a matricide, and a robber having expiated 
their offences in this summary fashion during the last three years, 
Judgment is pronounced by the native tribunals, with whose jurisdic- 
tion the Russians have not made the smallest effort to interfere. 
The execution is fixed for a bazaar day, when the adjoining streets 
and the square at the base of the tower are crowded with people. The 
public crier proclaims aloud the guilt of the condemned man and the 
avenging justice of the sovereign. The culprit is then hurled from 
the summit, and, spinning through the air, is dashed to pieces on the 
hard ground at the base. 


This mode of punishment, whose publicity and horror are well 
calculated to act as a deterrent among an Oriental population, is not 
the only surviving proof that the nineteenth century can scarcely be 
considered as yet to have got a firm grip upon Bokhara. Buta 
short time before my visit the Divan Begi, second Minister of the 


Crown, eldest son of the Kush Begi, or Grand Vizier — the 
crafty old man who for many years has guided the policy of the 
khanate, and whose memory extends back to the times of Stod- 
dart and Conolly—was publicly assassinated by an Afghan in the 
streets. He was shot with two bullets, and soon after expired. 
Various explanations were given of this tragedy, one theory being 
that it was an act of private revenge for a recent official seizure of 
the murderer’s property on account of taxes which he had refused to 
pay. Others contended that it was due to religious animosity, 
excited by the Persian descent and Shiite heresy of the slain man, 
his father, the Kush Begi, having been a Persian slave who rose to 
eminence by marrying a cast-off wife of the late Amir. But there 
seemed to be sufficient reason for believing that the act was really an 
expiring effort of outraged patriotism, the blow being directed 
against the minister who was supposed to be mainly responsible for 
the Russophil tendencies of the Government, and who had inflamed 
the indignation of the more bigoted of his countrymen by counte- 
nancing the advent of the railway, and thus setting the seal upon 
Bokharan humiliation. Whichever of these explanations be correct, 
the murderer was successful in his object, but paid the penalty by 4 
fate consecrated in the immemorial traditions of Bokhara, but 4 
startling incident under the new régime. 
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He was handed over by the Amir to the relatives of the murdered 
man. By them he was beaten with sticks and stabbed with knives. 
Accounts vary as to the actual amount of torture inflicted upon the 
miserable wretch; but it is said that his eyelids were cut off or his 
eyes gouged out. In this agonising condition he was tied to the 
tail of an ass and dragged through the streets of the town to the 
market-place, where his body was quartered and thrown to the dogs. 
It is consoling to know that this brutal atrocity, the vendetta of the 
East, was enacted in the absence of the Russian Resident, who, it is 
to be hoped, would have interfered to prevent its accomplishment 
had he been upon the spot. 

The interior of the city is a wilderness of crooked alleys, winding 
iregularly between the blind walls of clay-built houses, which are 
without windows and have no aperture in their front but closely 
tarred wooden doors. ‘Trees line one of the principal streets and 
bang above the frequent tanks and pools, which are neither so large, 
w well filled, or so clean as those in Indian towns. On the contrary, 
the water is often low and stagnant; and if the pool is in the neigh- 
jourhood of a mosque, being considered holy, it is used for drinking 
aswell as for washing, and spreads the germs of the various endemic 
diseases. The largest of these reservoirs is the Liabe-haus Divan- 
begi, near one of the most frequented mosques. Eight rows of stone 
steps descend to the water, in which men are always dipping their 
hands. The surrounding space is a popular lounge; and cooked 
meats, confectionery, fruits, and tea are dispensed from rows of 
stalls under an avenue of mulberry trees. 

From dawn to sunset the largest crowd is collected in the Righi- 
tan or market-place in the north-west of the town. Every square 
loot of the surface is occupied by stalls and booths, which are fre- 
quently shaded by awnings of woven reed balanced on poles like the 
mbrellas of the fukirs on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. 
Here men come to buy provisions, meat, flowers, and fruit. The 
wutchers’ counters are covered with the sundiuks or fat rumps of the 
w-called big-tailed sheep, of which Marco Polo said, six hundred 
years ago, that “they weigh thirty pounds and upwards, and are fat 
ad excellent to eat.” Blocks of rose-coloured rock salt from the 
wines near Karshi were exposed in great abundance. Flowers 
ippeared to be very popular, and many of the men wore a sprig of 
yellow blossom stuck behind the ear. Street vendors of meat went 
ibout shouting their wares, which consisted of kebobs and patties on 
ays. Fruit was extraordinarily luxuriant and good. Magnificent 
uelons were sold at not more than a farthing apiece; and the price 
if luscious white grapes was only a rouble (two shillings) for eight 
jouds, or 288 English lbs, Peaches, apricots, and the celebrated 
Mokharan plums were not then in season. Not far away was the 
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horse market and donkey market. A horse might be purchased at any 
price from 5s. to £30; but a very respectable animal would cost 
about £10. 

At the extremity of the Righistan rises the Ark or Citadel, raised 
on a lofty elevation a mile in circumference, and surrounded by a 


high battlemented wall. The entrance gateway is approached by a 
paved slope and leads between two towers, above which is fixed the 
European clock made for the tyrant Nasrullah by the Italian prisoner, 
Giovanni Orlandi, as the ransom for his life.| Within the Ark are 
situated the palaces of the Amir and the Kush Begi, the Treasury, 
and the State prison. Sauntering out one morning quite early ] 
endeavoured to penetrate into its interior, but was stopped and sent 
back by the frowns and gesticulations of a crowd of natives seated in 
the doorway. Somewhere in this pile of buildings was the horrible 
hole, or bug-pit, into which Stoddart and Conolly were thrown. It 
is said for some time to have been sealed up, though the fact that 
quite recently this was a common mode of Bokharan punishment is 
proved by the experience of the French travellers MM. Bonvalot and 
Capus, who visited the Bokharan fortress of Karshi in 1882, and were 
shown there a subterranean hole from which a sickening stench 
exhaled, and in which they heard the clank of chains, and saw the 
uplifted despairing hands of the poor wretches immured below. The 
Times correspondent who visited Bokhara a few montks before I did 
was shown a part of the existing Zindan or prison, which he described 
in a letter to the Times (October 2, 1888). But either the officials 
must have had intimation of his visit, or he was not shown the worst 
part; for one of my companions, being admitted without warning, 
found one hundred prisoners huddled together in a low room, and 
chained to each other by iron collars round their necks, wooden 
manacles on their hands, and fetters on their feet, so that they could 
neither stand nor turn nor scarcely move. Possibly the Zindan is not 
the same as the Khana Khaneh, where Stoddart was tortured. M. 
Tcharikoff, the Resident, told me at Tashkent that the present Amir 
upon his accession shut up one of these prisons, the hundred and 
thirteen criminals who had long lain there being brought out, some 
of them beaten, and a few executed, but the majority released ; andit 
may have been to the Khana Khaneh that he referred. However this 
be, the facts I have related will show that there still remains much to 
be done in mitigating the barbarity of native rule. 

At all hours the most interesting portion of the city is the Tcharsu, 
or Great Bazaar, one of the largest and most important in the East. 
It covers a vast extent of ground, and is said to consist of thirty or 
forty separate bazaars, of twenty-four caravanserais for the storage of 
goods and accommodation of merchants, and of six ¢imis, or circular 


(1) For the pathetic story of this man vide Schuyler’s Turkestan, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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vaulted spaces, from which radiate the principal alleys, shaded with 
mats from the sun, and crowded with human beings on donkey-back, 


on horseback, and on foot. Huge arbas crash through the narrow 


streets and just shave the counters on either hand. Behind these, 
in small cupboard-like shops, squat the Oriental tradesmen surrounded 
by their wares. Long lines of splendid camels laden with bales of 
cotton march superciliously along, attached to each other by a rope 
bound round the nose, the cartilage of which is forbidden to be 
pierced, in the familiar fashion of the East, by a humane decree of the 
late Amir. In different parts we may see the armourers’ shops, the 
turners’ shops,-where the workman turns a primitive lathe by the aid 
of a bowstring; the vendors of brightly painted red and green 
saddles with tremendous pommels inlaid with ivory ; of shabraques, or 
saddlecloths, a speciality of Bokhara, made of crimson velvet gor- 
geously embroidered with gold and silver thread, and powdered with 
silver spangles; of black curly lambskin fleeces from Karakul ; of 
leather belts stuck with knives; of the bright green tobacco or snuff 
which the natives chew with great avidity, and which is carried in a 
tiny gourd fastened with a stopper; of pottery coarse in texture but 
spirited in design; of water pipes, or ¢ehilim, in which two tubes 
project from a brass-mounted gourd, one of them holding the char- 
coal and tobacco, the other for the smoker's mouth ; of embroideries 
executed in large flowery patterns, and for the most part in crimson 
silk on a cotton ground, by a needle fixed in a wooden handle like a 
gimlet. Elsewhere are the bazaars for harness, carpets, rope, iron, 
hardware, skins, dried fruits, and drugs, the latter containing, in 
addition to medicines, cosmetics for the ladies’ eyebrows and lashes, 
and rouge for their cheeks and nails. Whole streets are devoted to 
the sale of cotton goods, gaudy Bokharan velvets and rainbow- 
coloured native silks and tissues. Here leather riding trousers, or 
chumbar are procurable, stained red with madder, and showily em- 
broidered with silk down the front. There are displayed green 
leather boots all in one piece, or long riding boots with turned up 
toes and ridiculously high pointed heels. 

Russian samovars, or tea-urns, are sold in great numbers, and one 
simmers in almost every shop, tea being as constant a beverage here 
as it is in Japan, or as coffee is in Constantinople. I thought the 
jewellery insignificant and poor. But on the other hand, the brass 
and copper work, which is confined to a separate bazaar, resounding 
the whole day with a mighty din of hammers, is original and 
beautiful. Elegant kungans, or brass ewers, may be purchased; and 
every variety of bowl, beaten into quaint designs and shapes, or with 
a pattern chiselled into the metal through a surface coating of tin. 
I was more than once offered silver coins of the Graco-Bactrian 
dynasty, bearing the inscription BASIAEVS EVO@VDHMO 
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Bargaining was only to be pursued with great patience and much 
cajolery, the vendor being as a rule by no means anxious to part 
with his article except for a considerable profit. Crowds will collect 
round a European as he is endeavouring to make a purchase, 
following each stage of the transaction with the keenest interest, and 
applauding the rival strategy. The object under discussion will be 
passed from hand to hand, and each will give his own opinion. 
Usually a volunteer middleman detaches himself from the crowd, 
and with a great show of disinterestedness affects to conciliate the 
owner and to complete the bargain. A good deal of gesticulation 
must of necessity be employed, for with a total ignorance of Tartar 
on the one side, and of English, German, or French on the other, 
and only an infinitesimal command of Russian on both, progress 
is difficult. The shopkeeper is very amenable to personal attention. 
He likes to be patted on the back and whispered to in the ear; and 
if, after a prolonged struggle, repeated perhaps for two or three 
days, you can at length get hold of his hand and give it a hearty 
shake, the bargain is clinched and the purchase is yours. The 
people struck me as very stupid in their computations, requiring 
calculating-frames with rows of beads in order to make the simplest 
reckoning, and being very slow in exchange. But I thought them 
a far less extortionate and rascally lot than their fellows in the 
marts of Cairo or Stamboul. Jenkinson’s description of the Bokharan 
currency still holds good. 

‘*Their money is silver and copper; for golde, there is none currant; they 
have but one piece of silver, and that is worth 12 pence English; and the 


copper money are calied pooles, and 120 of them goeth to the value of the said 
12d., and is more common paiment than the silver.” 


At the time of my visit the silver tenga was worth about fivepence, 
and contained sixty-five of the little copper pu/s. 

It is quite evident that the Russians possess a complete monopoly 
of the import trade from Europe. Earlier travellers report having 
seen many Birmingham and Manchester goods. I only noticed one 
shop where English wares were being sold, and they had come 
through a Bombay firm. Russian prints, calicoes, and cottons are 
successfully competing with the far more beautiful native materials, 
and hideous brocades from Moscow debauch the instinctive good 
taste of the East. Russian iron, hardware, and porcelain have 
driven out the native manufacture of these articles. Kerosene lamps 
are beginning to take the place of the mutton-grease candles, till a 
year ago the only means of lighting, and the sewing-machine buzzes 
in the cotton-seller’s shop. 

In another direction a great change may be traced to the last two 
or three years. For a long time the considerable trade with Russia 
was not in Russian hands. Native merchants, travelling by Oren- 
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burg to Nijni Novgorod, taking with them silk and cotton stuffs, 
camels’ hair, goats’ hair, wool and furs, and bringing back Russian 
commodities, reaped the double profit. In 1873, Dr. Schuyler re- 
ported that there was only one Russian merchant in Bokhara. Now 
that the railway has been opened, and communication is easy, the 
Russians are awakening to the possibilities of this vast untilled tield 
of operation. Native monopoly is challenged in every quarter. 
There are branches in Bokhara of the Imperial Russian Bank, of 
the Central Asian Commercial Company, and of the Russian Trans- 
port Society ; and of private firms, such as those of Messrs. Nad- 
jeschda, Djukoff, Burnascheff, Durschmitt, Stein, Neumann, &c., 
all of whom are doing a lucrative business, and some of whom have 
started branches in other towns of the Khanate. Dr. Heyfelder 
has estimated the present Russo-Bokharan trade as having a value 
of 140 million roubles, or 14 millions sterling.’ Let me quote his 
own words in a more recent production to which I have already 
been indebted.? 


“In the summer of 1888 the landowners from Poltawa came to the Amir'’s 
dominion and bought up live sheep in Kara Kul, which they took home by the 
railway. J'rom Moscow came buyers of lambskins; from Asia Minor, French 
dealers for the export of walnut-trees; from the Caucasus, Armenians and 
Jews, who bought huge quantities of carpets, so that the price was almost 
doubled. Nota single guesc who attended the opening ceremonies, not. one of 
the travellers from France, England, Italy, and Russia, who journeyed over 
the half-finished line, went away without purchasing some silks, embroideries, 
metal-work, arms, or knives. But they also brought with them European 
innovations; and already, in the winter of 1888, the bazaars were stocked with 
articles never before seen: porcelain, lamps, glasses, mirrors, brushes, writing 
materials, coffee, preserves, biscuits. At the railway stations appeared cards, 
cigars, beer, wine, brandy (the sale of which on their own soil the Bokharans 
have prohibited by agreement). European furniture, partly imported, partly 
imitated in uncouth fashion, came in the wake of European needs; European 
buildings in a modest way are springing up along the railroad; and near his 
country seat at Kari, the Amir has of his own accord had built two Russian 
edifices, the one in modern, the other in old Russo- Byzantine style. They aro 
in stone, and are architecturally tasteful and pretty. Moreover, some engineers 
have constructed the station-buildings in beautifully hewn freestone and 
marble from the neighbouring rocks, as an example to the Sarmatians for the 
use of their rich mountain stones and marbles.” 


What a revolution the railway is on the verge of introducing in 
Bokhara, these details from the highest authority will enable us to 
judge. 

Not yet, however, is the effect very noticeable to a stranger’s eye. 
Customs and methods prevail which date from an immemorial anti- 
quity, and alternately transport the observer to the Bagdad of 
Haroun al Raschid and to the Hebrews of the Mosaic dispensation. 


) Transkaspien und Seine Eisenbahn, 1888. 
) Unsere Zeit., October, 1888. 
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In a low dark hovel I saw corn being ground by a miserable horse 
who, with blinded eyes, and his nose tied to a beam overhead, was 
walking round and round a narrow circle, and causing to revolve ay 
upper and a nether millstone below the surface of the ground, | 
saw cotton being carded by the primitive agency of a double boy, 
the smaller one being fixed to the ceiling and the larger one attached 
to its string by a cord, and struck by a mallet so as to cause a smart 
rebound. One morning in the bazaar we observed a crowd collected 
in the street round a mounted horseman, and presently howls of 
pain issued from the centre of the throng. It turned out to be the 
Reis-i-shariat, a religious functionary or censor of morals—an office 


which was revived a century ago by Amir Maasum—whose duty it 


is to ride about the town, compelling people to attend the schools or 
mosques, and inspecting weights and measures. He was engaged 
upon the latter operation, and was comparing the stone weights ina 
shop, which are often substituted for metal because of their cheap- 
ness, with the standard weight. The luckless shopkeeper, convicted 
of fraud, was forthwith stripped bare in the street, forced to kneel 
down, and soundly castigated on the back with a leather thong whip, 
carried by the Reis’s attendants. The features of the crowd ex- 
pressed a faint curiosity, but not a trace of another emotion. 

I have more than once quoted the words of Dr. Heyfelder. This 
gentleman, whom I was fortunate enough to meet, and in whose 
company I stayed at Bokhara, deserves a more than passing men- 
tion. He is a German by birth, who served as Chief of the Medical 
Staff with Skobeleff through his famous Turkoman campaign in 
1880-1, and has acted in a similar capacity to General Annenkott’s 
railway battalions since. Having now lived for a year and a half in 
Bokhara, he is, next to the Russian diplomats, the highest authority 
upon the place and people; and owing to the immense popularity 
which his amiability and gratuitous offering of professional services 
have procured him, enjoys opportunities of seeing the interior life oi 
Bokhara which even they do not share, It would be hard to exag- 
gerate the part which his manners and generosity have played 
the pacification of this whilom haunt of fanaticism. As early as six 
in the morning people crowd into the embassy to see him. Very 
often so childish is their faith that they do not ask for a prescrip- 
tion, but simply implore his touch. At first the women declined 
to unveil, would not allow him to feel their pulse, and only 
communicated with him through the medium of a male rela 
tive. Familiarity, however, is fast obliterating this suspicion. 
When the lately murdered Divan-Begi was lying on his death- 
bed, and his life-blood was ebbing away, he kept asking every 
few minutes for the doctor. The latter was unfortunately # 
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a distance, and, owing to a block on the railway, could not come. A 
fat old Beg, he told me, came to him one day and said, ‘Can you 
make me better? I suffer from eating four dinners a day.” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” said the doctor, “eat three.” Thereupon the old gentleman 
became very angry and retorted, “ How can I eat less when I am 
> T asked the doctor 
whether it was out of benevolence that he continued to reside in 


called upon to entertain venerable foreigners ? ’ 


Bokhara. ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘and as a pioneer of civilization.” 

The object in which he is specially interested is the extirpation of 
the well-known Bokharan disease, the reshta, or filaria medinensis, a 
parasite which cannot even now be better described than in the words 
of Anthony Jenkinson three hundred years ago :— 


‘‘There is a little river running through the middes of the saide Citie, but 
the water thereof is most unholsome, for it breedeth sometimes in men that 
drinke thereof, and especially in them that be not there borne, a worme of an 
ell long, which lieth commonly in the legge betwixt the flesh and the skinne, 
and is pluckt out about the ancle with great art and cunning; the Surgeons 


to aed 
being much practised therein, and if shee breake in plucking out, the partie 
dieth, and every day she commeth out about an inche, which is rolled up, and 
so worketh till shee be all out.” 


So common is this malady in Bokhara that every fifth person 
suffers from it; and the same individual may be harbouring at the 
same time from two to ten, nay, from twenty to thirty, of these 
worms. ‘Their extraction is not difficult or dangerous unless, as 
Jenkinson said, part of the worm is broken off and left in the flesh, 
when suppuration and consequent risk may ensue. When extracted 
it is sometimes from two to three feet long, and has the appearance 
of a long string of vermicelli. A curious feature is that the 
most minute examination of the drinking water of Bokhara 
under the microscope has never revealed the reshta germ. Nor, 
again, has Dr. Heyfelder ever discovered or identified a male specimen. 
He is inclined to think that the female, being oviparous, pushes her 
way to the surface of the skin when full of young; each veshta, upon 
dissection, being found to contain from a half a million to a million 
embryo worms. Either the male dies after fertilization, or the 
parasite is bisexual. The embryos, if occasionally dosed with a drop 
of water, will continue to live for six days. The doctor has made 
frequent efforts to obtain statistics from the natives both at Bokhara 
and Samarkand, as to the character, area, and probable causes of the 
affliction, but has failed to obtain any replies. It is by no means 
certain even that it is necessarily to be traced to the waters of the 
Zerafshan. Higher up the river it is more rare. At Kermineh it is 
quite an exception, at Samarkand it is only found when imported, 
and at Jizakh, once a centre of the disease, it has been immensely 
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reduced since the Russian occupation and superintendence of the 
water supply. The filthy condition of some of the open pools at 
Bokhara is quite sufficient to account for its wide propagation in that 
place. One of the commonest causes of reproduction is the shocking 
carelessness of the barbers, who are the professional extractors of 
the worm, and who throw down the living parasite, which very likely 
crawls away and multiplies its species a hundred thousandfold in 
some pool or puddle. Dr. Heyfelder would have a law passed that 
every resita shall be burned upon extraction. By these means, 
coupled with a stringent supervision of the water supply, and a 
universal use of filters, he believes that the disease could be eradicated 
in ten years. 

With a few words about the reigning Amir of Bokhara, Seid 
Achad Khan, I will conclude. Though the fourth son of his father, 
and the offspring of a slave, he was yet, on account of his superior 
intelligence, selected by Mozaffur-ed-din as his heir. The Russians 
wisely acquiesced in this nomination, and, taking time by the fore- 
lock, despatched the young man to St. Petersburg (where now also 
they are educating his younger brother), to imbibe Russian tastes and 
to be duly impressed by the coronation of the Czar. When he came 
back he told Dr. Heyfelder, in response to a query, that what he 
liked best in Russia was the lemonade and ice at Moscow; an 
answer which reminds one of Edmund O’Donovan’s tale of the man 
who had been a servant of the Persian Embassy in London for nine 
years, and who, having returned to his native land, said that his 
dearest recollections of the British metropolis were its corned beef 
and bitter ale. 

When the old Amir died in 1885 the Russians and their candi- 
date were not caught napping. The death of Mozaffur-ed-din was 
concealed from the populace for twelve hours, and the fidelity of 
the troops and approaches to the palace were assured by the prompt 
measures taken by the aged Kush-Begi. Messengers were dis- 
patched at full gallop to Kermineh, of which place Seid Achad was 
Beg or Governor. <As soon as the death of the Amir leaked out a 
rumour was spread that Russian troops were advancing upon the 
town. The presence of General Annenkoff in the neighbourhood 
was turned to useful advantage, and in his company the young 
Prince, arriving with the utmost speed from Kermineh, rode into 
the capital and ascended the throne of his fathers without striking 
a blow. His eldest brother, Abdul Melik, who rebelled against his 


father seventeen years ago, has for some time been a fugitive in 
India, and is detained by the British Government at Abbotabad. 
Another elder brother, who was Beg of Hissar at the time of his 
brother’s accession, and who also contemplated rebellion, was quietly 
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removed as a State prisoner to Baisun.'. The opposition, if it exists, 
has not dared to lift its head since. 

Seid Achad is a young man of twenty-eight or twenty-nine years 
of age, tall, black-bearded, dignified, and intelligent. I saw him at 
Bokhara. Clad in magnificent robes, and riding at the head of a 
long cavalcade through the bazaar, he looked worthy to be an 
Oriental monarch. Little is publicly known of his character, which 
I heard variously reported as inoffensive and avaricious. Nor is it 
possible to tell how far he is popular with his subjects, Oriental 
respect for the title outweighing all considerations for the personality 
of its bearer. If he can persuade them that he is still something 
more than a gilded marionette, as the Russians are politic enough to 
allow him to do, and if at the same time he tacitly takes his orders 
from Tashkent, there is no reason why he should not retain his 
crown. An Amir of Bokhara may well continue to exist on the 
same footing as a Nizam of Hyderabad, or a Maharajah of Kashmir. 
The Russians take great credit to themselves for having persuaded 
the young sovereign to issue a decree in 1886 totally abolishing 
slavery in the State of Bokhara, and giving to each man a written 
certificate of his freedom—a step which would hardly have been 
necessary if Clause XVII. of the Treaty of 1873 had been at all faith- 
fully carried out. 


‘«The traffic in human beings, being contrary to the law which commands 
man to love his neighbour, is abolished for ever in the territory of the Khanate. 
In accordance with this resolve the strictest injunctions will be given by the 
Amir to all his Beys to enforce the new law, and special orders will be sent to 
all border towns where slaves are transported for sale from neighbouring 
countries, that should any such slaves be brought there, they shall be taken 
from their owners and set at liberty without loss of time.” 


The relations between the two courts are in the capable hands of 
M. Tcharikoff, a most accomplished man, speaking English fluently, 
and a thorough master of Oriental politics. 

Among the prerogatives which are left to the Amir are the pos- 
session of a native army, and the insignia and retinue of an Asiatic 
Court. The former is said to consist of about twelve thousand men 
(in Vambéry’s time it was forty thousand), but resembles an irregular 
gendarmerie rather than a standing army. I expect that its value, 
which might be guessed by analogy with the least warlike forces of the 
native princes in India, was very accurately gauged by the Governor- 
General of Transcaspia, General Komaroff, who laughed when I 
asked him if he thought the Bokharan soldiers were any good, and 
said, “‘ They are possibly better than the Persians.” Their uniform 

(1) For an account of this incident vide M. Bonvalot’s new work, just published, 
Through the Heart of Asia, 1889, vol. i. p. 23)-1. 
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consists of a black sheepskin shako, a loose red tunic with leather 
belt and cartridge-pouch, abundant pantaloons, and big leather 
boots. It is closely modelled on the Russian lines, and includes even 
Russian shoulder-straps. Each soldier is armed with some kind of 
musket and a sword ; and the words of command, which were framed 
by a Cossack deserter named Popoff, who organized the army for the 
late Amir, are delivered in a mixture of Russian, Tartar, and Eng- 
lish. The men are said to be volunteers, and while serving to receive 
pay equal to from £10 to £20 a year. The ideal of military efficiency 
in Bokhara seems to be limited to precision in detail, in which T 
was assured by some European officers that they are very successful, 
Every movement is smartly executed to the sound of a bugle, and the 
voice of the officers, whose uniform is fantastic and appearance con- 
temptible, is never heard. There are some 150 signals, which it is 
not surprising to hear that it takes a man several years to learn. 
Where the British soldier is ordered to pile arms and to stand at 
ease, the Bokharan sits down on the ground. Some years ago the 
drill contained a movement of a most interesting character, which 
has since been abandoned. Ata given signal the soldiers lay down 
upon their backs, and kicked their heels in the air. This was copied 
from the action of Russian troops in one of the earlier engagements, 
where, after crossing a river, they were ordered to lie down and 
shake the water out of their big top-boots. The retreating Bok- 
hariots saw the manceuvre, and attributed to it a magical share in 
the Russian victory. 

The Bokharan Court is still surrounded by all the pomp and much 
of the mystery of an Asiatic régime. The Amir is treated ds a sort 
of demigod, whom inferior beings may admire from a distance. 
No glimpse is ever caught of the royal harem. atchas or dancing- 
boys are among the inseparable accessories of the palace, and repre- 
sent a Bokharan taste as effeminate as it is depraved. An audience 
with the Amir is attended with much formality, and is followed on 
his part by an offering of gifts. No LKuropean can be pre- 
sented except in uniform or in evening dress. One of my 
companions, who was a relative of the Governor-General, 
having been granted an audience, found that he had not 
the requisite garments in which to go. Accordingly I had to 
rig him out in my evening clothes with a white tie and a 
Bond Street shirt. Etiquette further requires the presentee to 
ride to the palace on horseback ; and a more comic spectacle than an 
English gentleman in a dress-suit riding in broad daylight in the 
middle of a gaudily dressed cavalcade through an oriental town 
cannot be conceived. At such moments even the English breast 
yearns for a decoration. When the audience is over a dastarkhan is 
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served, one or more horses with embroidered saddlecloths and 
turquoise-studded bridles are brought in, and he “whom the king 
delighteth to honour ” 
khalats. 

On leaving Bokhara I could not help rejoicing at having seen it in 
what may be described as the twilight epoch of its glory. Were I 
to go again in later years it might be to find electric light in the 


is sent home with a wardrobe full of brilliant 


highways. The King of Korea has it at Seoul, a surely inferior 
capital. The Amir of Afghanistan has it at Kabul. Then why not 
he of Bokhara? It might be to see window-panes in the houses, and 
to meet with trousered figures in the streets. It might be to eat 
sakuska in a Russian restaurant and to sleep in a Russian hotel ; to 
be ushered by a ¢chinornik into the palace of the Ark, and to climb 
for fifty /opecks the Manari Kalian. Who can tell whether Russian 
beer will not have supplanted tea, and vodka have supplemented 
opium ? Civilization may ride in the Devil’s Wagon, but the 
Devil has a habit of exacting his toll. What could be said for a 
Bokhara without a Kush-Begi, a Divan-Begi, and an Inak, without 
its mullahs and kalendars, its tokhsabas and its mirzabashi, its sha- 
braques, and tehapans, and khalats? Already the mist of ages is 
_ beginning to rise and to dissolve. The lineaments are losing their 
beautiful vague mystery of outline. It is something, in the short 
interval between the old order and the new, to have seen Bokhara, 
while it may still be called the Noble, and before it has ceased to be 
the most interesting city in the world. 

GrorcE N. Curzon. 






















THE FUTURE OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Tue central and pressing problem that awaits Christianity in the 
future, if we are to trust its official and orthodox teachers, is how 
shall it overcome that paralysis of religious faith which passes under 
a convenient solecism as Agnostic. Agnosticism is a vague and 


elastic phrase to describe the state of mind of large and growing 


sections of all cultured and thoughtful minds. It is almost assumed 
that the philosopher, the man of science, the man of great practical 
experience, is more or less an Agnostic, until he declares himself a 
convinced Christian, and then the fact is widely proclaimed and 
heartily welcomed. I propose to ask whether a phase of mind so 
largely prevailing in the higher intellectual ranks is permanent, 
creative, final. Is Agnosticism a substantive religious belief at all? 
Can it grow into a religious belief? Can it supersede religious 
belief ? 

It is not at all necessary to frame an exact definition of Agnosti- 
cism, a task that is far from easy. It may embrace a variety of 
different opinions, ranging through many types of Pantheistic and 
humanitarian belief, to the religion of the Unknowable, and so on 
down to a convenient screen for cynicism or a simple state of mere 
indifferency. The forms of Agnosticism may be almost as many as 
the forms of Theism, for it includes in the widest sense all those who 
consciously avow Ignorance to be the sum of their reflections on the 
origin of the Universe, the moral government of the world, and the 
future of the spirit after death. In one sense this represents the 
conclusion of Auguste Comte; it was that of Charles Darwin, as he 
says, in a far less steady way; itis certainly that of Herbert Spencer, 
and of most of those who rest in a philosophy of evolution. An 
eminent politician who was once pressed by an equally eminent critic 
to formulate his views on these, as most think them, all-important 
problems, replied: ‘‘ My dear fellow, those are matters whereon I 
never could feel the slightest interest!’ But this is not the true 
faith of the Agnostic—indeed, this eminent politician counted him- 
self a Churchman. Thousands of busy men, men of pleasure, of 
ambition, the selfish, the vicious, and the careless, have no definite 
opinion and no perceptible interest. But they are not properly 
Agnostics. To be undecided, indifferent, or callous, is not to be 
convinced of one’s own ignorance. The Agnostic proper is one who 
having honestly sought to know, acquiesces in Ignorance and ayows 
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it as the best practical solution of a profound but impenetrable 
problem. 

Such is the mental attitude of a very powerful and growing order 
of intelligences; who, if far from a majority in numbers, include a 
heavy proportion of the leaders of thought. Is this mental attitude 
a religious creed in itself? Can it become the substitute for all 
other religious creeds ? 

The true Agnostic by conviction puts forward his ignorance as the 
central result of his views about religion. A man may incline to the” 
agnostic frame of mind, or he may be agnostic with respect to given 
metaphysical problems, without being fairly and truly an Agnostic 
by profession. The Agnostic takes his stand by principle on igno- 
rance, just as the Protestant takes his stand on protesting against the 
errors of Rome, and makes that the badge and test of religious 
belief. Many other churches, schools, and creeds abjure and reject 
the errors of Rome quite as much as Protestants can, without becom- 
ing Protestants. Deists, Atheists, Jews, Positivists, Buddhists, 
Musulmans and Brahmins reject the Pope and all his works quite 
as thoroughly as any Protestant. But it would be ridiculous to 
class them as Protestants, because they do not make the differing 
from the Church of Rome the central result of their views about 
religion. They are each properly described by the name which con- 
notes the main body of their positive beliefs and practices. The 
Protestant is a Christian who protests against the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity. The Atheist is one who protests against the 
theological doctrine of a Creator and a moral providence. The 
Agnostic is one who protests against any dogma respecting Creation 








at all, and who takes his stand deliberately on ignorance. All these 
put some specific denial into the forefront of their deepest convic- 
tions. 


But the Agnostic is far more distinctively a denier than the Pro- 
testant. In spite of this unhappy name, of which large sections of 
the Protestant world are heartily ashamed, the term Protestant still 
means something substantive, something more than one who pro- 
tests. Protestant still means Evangelical Christian. And so, the 
name Dissenter implies much more than one who dissents from the 
Established Church. In spite of all the gibes and flouts of a great 
Agnostic, the “dissidence of Dissent’’ marks those who hold to a 
Biblical and Presbyterian type of Christianity, much as “ the pro- 
testantism of the Protestant religion ” includes all types of Chris- 
tians who look to the Bible rather than the Church of Rome as 
the source of faith. The Agnostic, as such, has no positive religious 
belief apart from the assertion of his ignorance, for if he had, he 
would be named from such belief. He is rather in the position of 
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the Atheist, whose religious position is based on a denial of God, or 
of the Anarchist, whose political aim is directed towards the sup- 
pression of all government, not the establishment of any new govern- 
ment, socialistic or otherwise. The Agnostic, the Atheist, and the 
Anarchist concentrate their opinions respectively on opposition to 
creeds, opposition to Providence, and opposition to governments. 

Whatever the logical strength of Agnosticism as a philosophical 
position, as a moval and social creed it must share the arene 
weakness of every mere negation. In the realm of ideas, quite as 
much as in the realm of action, it is for ever true :—“ he only joven 
who can replace.” The reaction in living memory against all forms 
of mere unbelief such as, from Voltaire to Richard Carlile, awakened 
the passions of our ancestors, shows no signs of abatement. The net 
result of the whole negative attack on the Gospel has perhaps been 
to deepen the moral hold of Christianity on society. Men without a 
trace of theological belief turn from the negative attack now with an 
instinctive sense of weariness and disgust. Just as even radicals and 
revolutionists look on the mania of pure anarchism as the worst 
hindrance to their own causes, so all who have substantive beliefs of 
their own, however unorthodox, find nothing but mischief in militant 
atheism. Auguste Comte found not only mischief, but folly, in 
accordance with his profound aphorism, “ atheism is the most irra- 
tional form of metaphysics;’’ meaning that it propounds as the 
solution of an insoluble enigma the hypothesis which of all others is 
the least capable of proof, the least simple, the least plausible, and 
the least useful. And although Comte, in common with the whole 
evolutionist school of thought, entirely accepts the agnostic position 
as a matter of logic, he is as much convinced as any Ecumenical 
Council could be, that everything solid in the spiritual world must 
rest on beliefs, not negations; on knowledge, not on ignorance. 

So clear is this now ‘th: it Mr. Herbert Spencer, the most important 
leader of the pure Agnostic school, has developed the Unknowable, 
about which nothing can be conceived or understood, into an “ In- 
finite and Eternal Energy, by which all things are created and sus- 
tained.” As every one knows, he has tried to make out the Un- 
knowable to be something positive and not negative, active and 
not indifferent. So much so that his most important follower, Mr. 
John Fiske, of America, has declared that this Energy of Mr. 
Spencer’s “is certainly the power which is here recognised as God” 
(Fiske’s Idea of God, p. xxv.). This, however, is a subject which there 
is no need to pursue farther, at any rate until some one has appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic to contend that Mr. Spencer’s idea of the 
Unknowable is certainly the power which is here recognised as God. 
I shall not farther argue this point. But this abortive paradox of an 
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eminent thinker suffices to show how sterile a thing he recognises a 
bare Agnosticism to be. 

What is the source of all religion? Religion means that combi- 
nation of belief and veneration which man feels for the power which 
exercises a deminant influence over his whole life. It has an intel- 
lectual element and a moral element. It includes both faith and 
worship—something that can be believed and something that can be 
reverenced. ‘These two are fundamental ineradicable facts in human 
nature. And what is more they are the supreme and dominant facts, 
which will ultimately master or absorb all others in the long run. 
For this reason what men ultimately believe and venerate—their 
religion—is very rightly assumed to be the characteristic fact in 
every phase of civilisation. We talk of the Mahometan, the Bud- 
dhist, the Catholic, the Pagan world; of the years of the Hegira, of 
Anno Domini. 

Our deepest and our widest thoughts, our earliest and our latest, 
about human nature, life, and the visible world, bring us always 
back to this :——‘“‘ Here am I, and millions such as I am, surrounded, 
as it seems, in a huge universe of outward activity, distinct from it, 
but unable to exist an hour without it, able in many ways to act 
upon it, being acted upon by it in ways far greater and more con- 
stant. What is it? Is it well-disposed to me, is it ill-disposed ? 
Is it disposed at all? Has it any will or any feeling at all? Is it 
the instrument of any being with will and feeling, and if so, of 
what being ? What is that relation between Man and the World ?”’ 

Our hearts, like our brains, are ever stirring us with wonder, fear, 
love, admiration, and awe as we watch the forces around us, some- 
times so cruel, so terrible, so deadly, sometimes so lovely, so bencti- 
cent, so serene. All we enjoy, and love, all we can produce, or look 
for, all we suffer and fear, pain, death, bereavement, life, health, 
and protection from torture, all alike come to us through the visible 
forces of the earth. Our entire existence, material, emotional, 
practical, depends on them. Do they seek to help us or do they 
seek our ill, or are they absolutely indifferent? The individual Ly 
himself is as absolutely powerless in their presence as the minutest 
winged thing before the summer breeze which may gather into a 
tornado. But man in his helplessness and his blind terror or keen 
hope turns ever to the reason, and those who seem to reason best, 
saying—‘“ Tell us something about this World in its relation to Man : 
tell us something of the living Spirit which is within it, or above it, 
or behind it: or if there be no such Spirit, tell us semething about 
the workings of this world and how to get the 
avoid the evil.” 

There is, however, much more than the World. There is Mankind, 
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the most powerful, the most numerous, the most noble, the most 
universal living force visible upon the planet, through whom and in 
whom alone real life is possible for an individual. The individual 
man, when we think out the real meaning of civilised life, is just as 
completely dependent on mankind for everything he has, or does, or 
knows, or hopes for, as the infant is dependent on its parent or nurse 
for every hour of existence. Withdraw them and it perishes in a 
day. Withdraw from the mightiest intellect or the most potent 
character, the co-operation of men past and present, and it sinks 
to the level of the fox or the tiger; and being neither so fleet nor so 
strong, would perish in less than a week. At every turn of human 
life, in activity, in thought, in emotion, there are always three 
powers perpetually in contact—the living soul which is thinking, 
acting, or feeling ; the mass of the world outside man, touching him 
at every point; and between these two the sum of mankind past, 
present, and to come, through which alone he lives and acts. Whether 
the universe be itself living and conscious (Panthcism), whether it 
be self-existent and purely material (Atheism), or whether it be 
created and directed by a Supreme Mind (Theism)—all this is a 
matter of religious and philosophical speculation. But in any case 
there are always at least three elements—the man, mankind, and 
the world. 

The most profound thought, like the experience of every day, 
always comes back to this, for it is a matter of morality and of 
conduct quite as much as of intellect and sympathy. Morality, the 
very possibility of morality, depends on this: that a man feels the 
pressure over him of conditions. There can be no true duty without 
a sense of the limits, possibilities, and aim of human life. Life is 
an endless caprice, where there are no definite lines of duty, recog- 
nised as set by the order of things, and a possible end which effort 
can reach. And so the bare knowledge of the laws of nature, with 


no supreme conception of what nature means, such as can fill the 


imagination, with no dominant idea whereon the sympathy and the 
reverence can expand itself, is mere dust and ashes, wholly incom- 
petent to sustain conduct or to give peace. The Agnostic is willing 
to trust to science as an adequate answer to the intellect, to ethics as 
a sufficient basis for conduct. He might as well trust in the rule of 
three and the maxims in a copybook to deal with the storms and 
trials of life. 

All that has been said by preachers and prophets from Moses and 
Isaiah down to Keble and Cardinal Newman as to the importance 
of religion to life, as to the paramount necessity of a central object 
of reverence, devotion, and faith, is not by one word in excess of the 
fruth. On the contrary, it is still lamentably short of the truth, 
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for it has been based by all theological preachers on a very narrow 
and imperfect conception of religion. Not one word of all this has 
ever been shaken by the infidel or agnostic schools. It is true that 
they have not only shaken to their foundations, but in our opinion 
finally annihilated, the particular type of religion which theology 
presents, the actual doctrines, the assertion of supposed historic fact, 
the gratuitous assumptions which theological religion teaches under 
a thousand contradictory forms. But criticism has never shaken, 
nay, has never even addressed itself to weaken, the dominant place 
of religion in life. For some two centuries criticism has exhausted 
itself in battering down the doctrines and methods of the current 
religion. But not a rational argument has ever been put forward 
to show that religion of some kind is less necessary than before, 
less inevitable, less dominant. Agnosticism says to the Churches: 
“T decline to believe in your religion.” But the necessity for some 
religion remains just as it did before. And until Agnosticism has 
told us what religion we are to believe, or why religion is henceforth 
superfluous, it will remain the private opinion of isolated and culti- 
vated minds in more or less comfortable surroundings. 

This explains the mysterious fact that, in spite of the hailstorm 
of destructive criticism which is incessantly poured in every bastion, 
fort, and outwork of the churches, they still continue to reply to the 
fire of the enemy, and are still full of enthusiastic defenders. “ He 
only destroys who can replace.” And the agnostic position is ex 
hypothesi a pure negation. The profound instinct of all healthy 
spirits recognises that a state of no-religion, of deliberate acquies- 
cence in negation, of non-interest on principle in these dominant 
questions, is weak, unworthy, even immoral. It is in vain that the 
man of science and the man of affairs ask to be left alone, to do 
their own work in their own way, to leave these ultimate problems 
to those whom they concern, or to those who care for them. The 
instinct of all good men and women tells that a man without a 
genuine religion, a man to whom the relation of Man to the World, 
Man to his fellow IJen,is a mere academic question, a question to be 
put aside—is a source of danger and corruption to his neighbours and 
the society in which he lives; that selfishness, caprice, anti-social 
self-assertion, or equally anti-social indolence are his sure destiny, 
and his besetting weakness. The appeals and reproaches of the 
older religious creeds as to the folly and danger of stifling the 
eternal religious instincts, are as true and as powerful now as ever, 
though every single dogma of religion were shivered to dust. 

It would be idle indeed to attempt to repeat in the feeble tone of a 
far-away echo, the arguments, the appeals, the yearning cry of the 
great religious minds for thousands of years as to the hollowness of 
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life, the feebleness of man, without an object of awe and love. The 
sayings of an army of preachers crowd upon the memory as we 
think upon this, from Job, David, Solomon, and the prophets, 
“Happy isthe man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” And so on, through the prophets to the words of 
the Gospel and of Paul, of Augustine’s vision of the City that cannot 
be destroyed, and down to Gregory and Bernard, A Kempis and 
Bunyan, Bossuet and Taylor, Wesley and De Maistre, from count- 
less voices, Jewish, Christian, Musulman, Confucian, and Buddhist, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Deist. However much they differ in the 
form, they all agree in this—the supreme importance of religion 
toman. Nota word of all this has ever been shaken: not a word 
of it has even been impugned. All that Agnosticism has done is to 
assert that Theology has not solved the religious problem. It has 
not offered a shadow of a suggestion as to what the solution is, nor 
has it cast a doubt on the urgency of the problem itself. 
Agnosticism is consequently a mere step, an indispensable step, in 


the evolution of religion, though, by its very nature, a step on which 
it is impossible to rest. Intellectually it is quite as impossible to 
remain an agnostic as politically it would be to remain an anarchist. 
And for precisely the same reason. Society is such that only the 


most vapid and uneasy spirit can permanently acquiesce in the 
negation of all government. And society is likewise such that only 
a dry mechanical soul can permanently rest in the negation of all 
religion. A thousand commonplaces have shown that unless the 
first place in the imagination and the heart be duly filled, the mind 
and character are perpetually prone to improvise worthless ideals of 
love and reverence, under the force of which mind and character are 
liable to be violently carried away. 

The orthodox and the agnostic view of religion are not at all the 
true antitheses one of the other. The only true antithesis to a 
religion of figments is a religion of realities, not a denial of the 
figments. The agnostic reply to the theologians is but half a reply, 
and a reply to the least important half. Orthodox theology asserts, 
first, the paramount need for religion, and next it asserts that this 
need is met by a particular creed and a specific object of worship. 
To the first of these assertions agnosticism has no reply at all; to 
the second it replies “not proven.” The question is a double one, 
and no single answer can at all cover the ground. It is quite 
possible that the orthodox view might be partly right and partly 
wrong, and the agnostic view may be partly right and partly a mere 
blank. And this is just what has happened. The theologian is on 
ground unshaken whilst he contends that true religion is the sole 
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guide of human life. The agnostic is on ground as firm when he 
contends that theology concerns itself with a world where know- 
ledge is impossible to man. But the agnostic has yet to carry the 
argument to a world where knowledge is possible to man. 

The positivist point of view thus stands midway between theology 
and agnosticism, recognising the strength of each and offering to 
both a modus vivendi, a basis of conciliation. It not only earnestly 
maintains all that theologians have ever urged as to the paramount 
place of religion, as to the universal part of religion in every phase 
of life, as to its power to transfigure the individual man and human 
society, large or small, but it vastly extends the scope of religion 
beyond the wildest vision of theology. On the other hand, it adopts 
without reserve the whole of the agnostic logic as against the theo- 
logical creeds, very greatly reinforcing it by making this agnostic 
logic the outcome of a complete philosophy of science, and an organ- 
ized scheme of morality and society. No agnostic reasoner can 
more inexorably insist on eliminating from thought and life whatever 
philosophy and science reject as “ not proven.” No theologian can 
more passionately insist on the wilderness that is left in the heart of 
the man and the life of society which is without the guidance of 
religion. 

Strangely enough it is this latter point which theology in our day 
most miserably neglects. It is so strictly absorbed in its own special 
creed, that it abandons the defence of the infinitely greater cause, 
the meaning of religion, the relation of religion to life, conduct, 
happiness, and civilisation. All this is totally distinct from any 
particular creed, and may stand untouched by the downfall of a dozen 
creeds. So completely have theologians identified this eternal truth 
with their own formularies, that the agnostic is allowed to suppose 
that when the formularies are disposed of the religious problem is at 
an end. And the result of it is, that the cause of religion as an 
institution is to-day seriously jeopardised by theologians, who are far 
more concerned about particular Books and sectarian dogmas than 
about the central principle of human life. 

It is therefore quite natural, however much it may surprise some, 
that the first task of Auguste Comte was to show, how religion was 
a force, deeper, wider, and more omnipresent than theology had 
ever deemed it; what are the eternal bases of religion in the heart 
and in society ; and what are the indestructible elements of religion, 
and function of religion. It is not in the least a paradox, but a 
truth capable of easy proof, that no theologian in ancient or modern 
times, neither Paul nor Mahomet, neither Aquinas nor Bernard, 
neither Bossuet nor Calvin, neither Hooker nor Butler, have ever 
penetrated so profoundly into the elements, the function, and the 
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range of religion in the abstract as does Auguste Comte. All this, 
his philosophical analysis of what religion can do for life and 
society, is entirely detached from any given religious creed, and it is 
quite as much applicable to Pagan, Musulman, Catholic, or Calvin- 
istic theology, as it is to the religion of the Fetichists, Buddists, or 
Confucius. It is so because Comte was the first who exhaustively 
considered religion apart from any creed, on a social analysis of 
human nature and society, by the light of history and social philo- 
sophy at once. When so viewed religion is found to have a meaning 
far more varied and certain than appears in the sacred writings of any 
confession, and to be capable of infinite applications to life, undreamt 
of yet by the most ecstatic mystics and the most ardent spirits of 
the Catholic or Protestant communions. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this essay to put forward 
Comte’s answer to Theology, but merely to consider the Agnostie 
answer, and the future of Agnosticism. The question of the place of 
religion as an element of human nature, as a force in human 
society, its origin, analysis, and functions, has never been considered 
at all from the agnostic point of view. What eminent agnostic has 
ever attempted to grapple with the problem, except by the unmeaning 
phrase of Mr. Spencer, that the business of religion is with the con- 
sciousness of a mystery that cannot be fathomed? This meagre 
formula about a very real and vast power is obviously only the 
flourish of a man who has nothing to say and who wishes to say 
something. Apart from this, what agnostic has ever told us what 
religion is, what it ought to be, what part it plays in life and in 
civilisation? Agnosticism has not, in fact, carried out its own 
principles. Both agnosticism and atheism are still so completely 
under the glamour of the older Theology and its creeds, that they take 
it enough has been done for religion when some definite assertion 
has been formulated about the central theological dogmas, even 
though that definite assertion be a negation, us the atheist contends, 
or a mere assertion of ignorance, as the agnostic contends. But 
when these have been asserted, the whole question of religion still 
remains open as a factor in human existence. If the agnostic and 
the atheist would fairly face this problem from the solid ground of 
human history, social philosophy, and moral analysis, and would 


entirely put aside all further thought of smashing theology hip and 
thigh, they would come to see that everything yet remains to be said 
and done in the matter of religion, assuming their specific denials to 
be perfectly logical and finally proved. 

In other words, agnosticism as a religious philosophy per se, rests 
on an almost total ignoring of history and social evolution. History 
and social evolution force all competent minds which grasp them 
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to frame some positive type of religion, and to recognise the inde- 
structible tie between religion and civilisation. A strong mind, 
really saturated with the historical sense, turns from agnosticism and 
atheism, with the same weariness and pity with which it turns from 
the Law of Nature and the Rights of Man. They are all as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. History and a theory of social evolution 
based on history and social statics, compel us to think upon the past 
of religion, the need for religion, and the future of religion. 
Agnvosticism is thus found to be simply the temporary halting- 
place of those scientific men who have not yet carried their scientific 
habits of mind into the history of humanity as a whole. It marks 
indeed the physicists, and the thinkers about physics, using physics 
in the widest sense as the study of Nature rather than of Man. It 
would be difficult to name a single known agnostic who has given to 
history anything like the amount of thought and study which he 
brings to his knowledge of the physical world. The Darwins, the 
Huxleys, the Tyndalls, have been absorbed in other labours which 
have left them no opportunity to enter on the vast field of universal 
history. They would, of course, admit that social science is quite as 
legitimate, quite as indispensable to the human intellect, as is natural 
science ; though they recognise its present condition as far less 
advanced and far more obscure. But the field of natural science is 
itself so gigantic that they may very fairly claim to limit their 
labours to that. In so doing, and missing in social science and in 
historical evolution the precision of proof which they justly seek for 
in physical studies, they are somewhat inclined to overrate the 
proportion which natural science bears to the whole field of know- 
ledge and to forget that physical laws are only a part, and the 
smaller part, of science in the sum. Nothing is more common than 
to hear an eminent savant say—‘ so far as I understand anything 
of science,” meaning by science our knowledge of nature exclusively, 
when perhaps he has given as little attention to social science, to 
history, and social evolution as the first man he meets in the street. 
As to the great discoverers in the physical realm, as the Darwins, 
the Huxleys, the Tyndalls, the Lyells, the Hookers, it would be pre- 
posterous to expect them to withdraw precious hours from their 
special pursuits ; as Aristotle says, it would be ridiculous to ask a 
geometrician to reason persuasively, or to ask an orator to prove his 
points by geometry. Mr. Spencer, on the other hand, is not a 
specialist observer, but a philosopher, and no English philosopher 
before him has ever so forcibly insisted on the supreme place held in 
the intellectual synthesis by social science. This, therefore, is all the 
more a disappointment to those who most admire his genius and 
most carefully watch the development of his “ Synthetic Philosophy,’ 
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that he has not yet been able to turn his extraordinary powers of 
co-ordinating ideas to the systematic study of universal history. It 
is difficult, indeed, to recall a passage in which he has contributed to 
this grand task of the future a single reflection that does justice 
to his eminent position. Yet, without a systematic conception of 
history, a synthetic philosophy of human nature is as utterly futile 
as a synthetic philosophy of physical nature would be without 
biology. 

We may now form some general forecast of the future course of 
Agnosticism. Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of religion, an 
entirely negative stage, the point reached by physicists, a purely 
mental conclusion with no relation to things social at all. It isa 
stage as impossible for a social philosophy to rest in as it is fora 
statesman to proclaim his policy to be “no law” and “no govern- 
ment.’” But if Agnosticism cannot rest as it is there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that it can go back. Agnosticism repre- 
sents the general. conclusion of minds profoundly imbued with the 
laws of physical nature, minds which find the sum of the physical 
laws to be incompatible with the central dogmas of theology. And 
since the physical laws rest on an enormous mass of experimental 
demonstration and the dogmas of theology upon the unsupported 
asseverations of theologians, the agnostic, as at present advised, holds 
by the former, and, without denying the latter, treats them as “ not 
proven.” But the laws of physical nature show no signs of becoming 
less definite, less consistent, or less popular as time goes on. Every- 
thing combines to show that natural knowledge is growing wider, 
more consolidated, more dominant year by year; that the reign of 
law becomes more truly universal, more indefeasible, more familiar 
to all, just as the reign of supernatural hypotheses retreats into regions 
where the light of science fails to penetrate. 

Whatever, therefore, has fostered the agnostic habit of mind in 
the past seems destined to extend it enormously in the future. And, 
when the entire public are completely trained in a sense of physical 
law, the agnostic habit of mind must become the mental state, not 
of isolated students and thinkers, but of the general body which 
forms public opinion. There is no weak spot about the agnostic 
position per se, no sign of doubt or rift in its armour, as a logical 
instrument. All that is objected to is, that it is simply one syllogism 
in a very long and complex process of reasoning, not that the 
syllogism itself has any vestige of error. The result is that the 
agnostic logic shows every sign not of failure, but of ultimately 
becoming an axiom of ordinary thought, almost a truism or a com- 
monplace, as minds are more commonly imbued with the sense of 
physical law. But to accept the agnostic logic is not to be an 
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Agnostic, any more than to accept the protest against the Papal 
infallibility or the Council of Trent is to be a Protestant. Hence, 
the more universal becomes the adoption of the agnostic position, 
the more rare will agnostics pure and simple become, and the less 
will agnosticism be looked on as a creed. When agnostic logic is 
simply one of the canons of thought, agnosticism, as a distinctive 
faith, will have spontaneously disappeared. 

As social science and the laws of social evolution more and more 
engross the higher minds, and become the true centre of public 
interest, Agnosticism, the mere negation of the physicists, will have 
left the ground clear for the rise of a definite belief. That belief, of 
course, like everything destined to have a practical influence over 
men, must be positive, not negative. It must also be scientific, not 
traditional, or fictitious. And it must further be human, in the sense 
of sympathetic and congener to man, not materialist and homoge- 
neous with the physical world. Its main basis obviously must be 
social science, the larger, more noble, and dominant part of science 
inthe sum. And its main instrument and guide will be the history 
of human evolution, which is to physical evolution all that man 
himself is to the animal series. To collect these suggestions in one, 
what we have is this. Agnosticism must be absorbed in a religious 
belief, for which it will have cleared the ground. That belief will 
necessarily have these characters. It will be at once positive, scien- 
tific, human, sociologic, and evolutionary or historical. 

These five characteristics are all, it is plain, distinctive marks of 
the system for the future that Auguste Comte propounded as the 
religion of Humanity. Indeed taken together they would be a very 
good description of it. But it is no part of my present purpose to 
pursue that topic further, or to insist on Positivism as the inevitable 
solution of the problem. The object to which this paper is confined 
is to examine what, upon the principles of agnosticism itself, would 
be the natural development of agnosticism in the future, when its 
protest against the assumptions of theology shall have done its work, 
when antagonism to theology has become an anachronism, and when 
the world has realised how completely religion has yet to create its 
future. There is no reason to think that thoughtful agnostics would 


very much dispute the general line of this reasoning. Very many 
agnostics already have recognised in a general way, and for a distant 
future, some kind of humanitarian ideal as the ultimate basis of the 
religious sentiment. And this has been done most definitely by 
those agnostics who are the most interested in social science, and 


especially by those who have the keenest grasp on the laws of histo- 
rical evolution. Every student of social philosophy, who combines 
a knowledge of physical laws with a dominant interest in history, is 
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already a humanitarian in embryo, though he choose to maintain 
an attitude of mental suspense on the religious problem as a whole. 

Further than this I have no wish now to carry the argument. [ 
am not advocating Positivism, but am examining the future of 
Agnosticism. Agnosticism, indeed, has no future, unless it will 
carry out its scientific principles to their legitimate conclusion. It 
offers no Jocus standi by itself. As Charles Darwin so pathetically tells 
us in his diary, it affords no permanent consolation to the mind, and 
is continually melting away under the stress of powerful sympathies. 
It destroys but it does not replace. 

That which alone can take the place of the mighty mysteries and 
the grand moral drama created by the imagination of the prophets 
and priests of old is the final scheme of moral and social life which 
social science shall finally elaborate for man, which shall be the 
fruit of science as a whole, with physical science for its foundation 
and social science for its main gospel, a scheme which shall be 
entirely positive and entirely human; and its main characteristic 
will be, that it explains the history of humanity as a whole and 
points to the future of humanity as the inevitable sequel of its 
history. In whatever form such a view of religion may approve 
itself to the ages to come, it will only be agnostic in the sense that 
it is ready with the agnostic answer to all idle and irrelevant 
questions. 


FrepERIC Harrison. 
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